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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


NCOURAGED by the reception given to my first effort, and 

stimulated by the belief that it has given some pleasure, I 

am emboldened to write a further account of my travels and adven- 
tures during the last twenty years. 

In a book of this kind a portion of the subject matter must be 
old; but none of the adventures has been previously narrated, 
and I hope that the public will read with interest the story of my 
journeys, although some of them were undertaken ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

Moreover, many of the places described have changed but little, 
others have been revisited by me recently, and I have added notes 
here and there to bring information up to date. 

I wish to thank some kind friends for suggestions, Colonel Hay 
Ducroét for reading the proofs, and, particularly, my wife for many 
weary hours spent in typing. 

I am also indebted to all those from whose works I have quoted, 
as is indicated in the text. 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 
MANY LANDS 


CHAPTER I 


ADVENTURES WITH GRIZZLY BEARS ON THE BORDERS 
OF ALASKA 


NE day in September, 1924, I was hunting Bighorns in the 
Rocky Mountains near the boundary between Alaska and 
British Columbia. 

A dense fog came on, obliterating everything, and I wondered 
how we should find our tents, which had been pitched on the timber- 
line three thousand feet below. Pete, my Indian guide, was not 
the least disturbed, and said airily that he carried a compass in his 
head and never lost himself. 

On our way to camp—for hunting sheep was impossible—we 
came upon the tracks of some bears in the snow. 

“ Dare you follow them ?’”’ asked Pete. ‘‘ These are the tracks 
of four full-sized grisslies.’” (The word is spelt in the way he always 
pronounces it.) 

I replied: ‘‘ Yes, that is two each,” for I did not know then 
that his old rifle sometimes missed fire. 

He at once commenced to spoor the bears, whilst I followed, 
leading our two horses. Soon Pete, who was a few yards ahead, 
came running back to me shouting: 

“ Are you loaded? They’re on us!” 

He was not carrying his rifle, as he did not suppose from the 
tracks that the bears were close and was placing too much reliance 
on me. 

I saw an animal looming up in the fog and cried: “It’s not a 
bear; it’s a wolf.” Before I could shoot, the wolf turned and 
disappeared quickly in the mist. Pete was much upset and did 
not get over his fright for half an hour; also he carried his rifle 
ready loaded from that moment. 

He explained that he thought the grizzlies had a carcass on 
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the mountain, and that at such times they are very savage. They 
will hide themselves in thick bush or in the snow with only their 
heads sticking out, so that they are easily mistaken for a piece of 
rock ; and, whilst keeping careful guard over their prey, they will 
rush out in a rage on anything approaching. 

Grizzly bears have then no fear of man and will attack without 
warning ; although at other times, except perhaps she-bears with 
cubs, they try to get away. 

‘We continued to follow the tracks for some three miles till they 
led down a terribly steep ravine; then we returned to camp. 

Next morning we were up very early, intending to hunt Big- 
horns again. 

We had finished breakfast, and the horses were standing ready 
saddled by the cook’s tent. I walked to my tent to put on my 
cartridge-belt and saw on the hill above us what looked like three 
grizzly bears; but in the dim light I supposed them to be some of 
our pack-horses, which roam all over the country in search of 
something to eat. (But for the bells round their necks we should, 
I think, lose them altogether, and we lost them more than once 
during the hours of darkness, thus delaying our start till mid- 
day.) 

I remarked to Mike (the horse-wrangler): ‘‘I saw three of 
your horses up on the hill there and took them for grizzly bears.” 

At that moment, my mare pricked up her ears and looked up 

the hill; and Mike, following her gaze, cried: “By Jo! they 
ave grizzly bears, four of them; get your gun quick!” 
-. Sure enough, there were four large grizzlies, walking in a 
leisurely manner down the side of the mountain straight for our 
camp on the trail which we used when going up into the snow 
to hunt Bighorns. 

It was a glorious sight which will live in my memory for ever. 

They rolled along, single file, with a loose, swaggering gait, 
moving, their heads and long necks from side to side. Even our 
Canadian cook, who seldom spoke and took little interest in my 
expeditions, was moved to enthusiasm. His eyes would light up 
when describing the scene, and he would say: ‘‘ They were just 
like four Shetland ponies.” 

“Grizzly bears!’’ shouted Mike. “ Grizzly bears!” echoed 
the cook. ‘‘ Grissly bear! grissly bear!”’ yelled Pete, rushing out 
of the tent, his eyes aflame. 

Nothing excites Pete like grizzlies; for both his father dnd 
grandfather were killed by them, and the way those Indians acted 
for the next ten minutes would have made you think that they had 
gone stark, staring mad. 
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I tried to remain calm, but their excitement affected me, and 
I could not have fired steadily for my life at that moment. 

The bears, hearing the uproar, stopped for a second and then 
resumed their leisurely walk, but they turned off at a slight angle; 
so that, in descending the hill, they would miss the tents by a 
hundred yards or less. 

“Come on!” cried Pete; and, seizing me by the arm, he 
began to drag me along with him, so as to head the bears off as 
they came down to our level. 

I was by no means unwilling, but did not like the way things 
were shaping. When we had gone about 30 yards, he saw that 
the bears would pass through some low apauce and be hidden from 
our sight, so he stopped and said to me: 

“ Take a shot now.’ 

I had had just time to consider the situation, and it occurred 
to me that, if I missed the bears (which was highly probable whilst 
they were moving at a distance of 70 or 80 yards) they would clear 
off and I should not get another shot ; and that, if I wounded or 
killed one, the remainder might come tearing down the hill on top 
of us, and, in that case, I would not have given a cent for our skins. 

Unwilling to let Pete think I was afraid, I replied somewhat 
untruthfully: ‘I can’t hit them.’’ Pete was furious. 

He said: ‘‘ You hit black bears much further off than that. 
You must obey your hunter. Shoot at once; you'll never get 
another chance.” i 

I repeated: “I can’t hit them, they’re moving.” 

Pete shouted: “‘ You won’t shoot ? ”’ . 

I answered quietly: ‘“ No.” 

Then he screamed in fury: ‘‘ We'll go back to camp,” a moment 
later changing his mind and saying: ‘‘ Stay here and watch them. 
I'll get the horses; we'll ride after them.” 

The bears must have passed within 50 yards of me, but I did 
not see them owing to the bush; and, in a few minutes, Pete 
reappeared with Mike and two saddle-horses, yelling to me to 
follow him. 

In the hurry-scurry, Pete got my horse and galloped “off, and 
Mike shoved me on to his horse, placing the loaded rifle in my 
right hand and beating the poor beast to make it gallop after Pete. 

Now, these Indians are six feet tall and ride with very long 
stirrups and both reins on the near side of the horse’s head, so 
that I was practically riding without stirrups and unable to guide 
the animal in the least, besides being hampered with my rifle. 

“Come on!” yelled Pete. ‘‘ Beat that horse, Mike!” And 
Mike did so, making the animal leap and plunge, for I took firm 
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hold of the reins with my left hand, and would not allow it to get 
away with me. 

“Let go the reins,” said Mike. ‘ Hurry up or the bears will 
be gone.” 

“‘ Give me my horse,”’ I shouted to Pete, whereupon he galloped 
back to me and we changed horses. Then off we went headlong 
through the bush, our now terrified steeds leaping over fallen 
timber, with Mike keeping up on foot as long as he could and giving 
my mare some heavy, parting whacks. 

We galloped along the ridge, or rather terrace on which our 
tents were pitched—the terrace of rough herbage which the bears 
had just crossed on their way to the timber in the valley below us. 

For awhile there was some sort of trail, as we had ascended 
from the river this way and used to ride along it when hunting in 
that direction. However, there were many nasty-looking logs and 
some blind grips, so I feared that, even if the bears did not get us, 
there was a very good chance of breaking our necks. 

After galloping wildly for half a mile or so, scanning the country 
anxiously all about him, Pete stopped and began to reproach me 
for not shooting when the bears were on the hillside above us. 

“T show you grissly bears,’’ he began, quite regardless of the 
fact that the bears had undoubtedly shown themselves, “and I - 
tell you to shoot, and you say No. You should always obey your 
hunter. Now we go back to camp and you never have such a 
chance, you never see the bears again.”’ 1 

“Why, there they are!’’ I cried, pointing doers to the next 
ridge a hundred feet below us. 

Pete turned in his saddle, and saw the four grizzlies walking 
calmly along the ridge, utterly regardless of our presence and 
entirely unconcerned. 

I began to think that one cannot scare grizzly bears. These 
four, at any rate, did not seem to care a rap for anybody ; I imagine 


1 It may seem strange to my readers that I put up with Pete’s rudeness ; 
but it must not be forgotten that I was far from civilization and out on a 
hunting trip which was unique and had cost me dear; further, that I was, 
owing to my ignorance of the country and this kind of hunting, entirely in 
his hands and he could make or mar my sport. The only thing I could do 
was to report him on my return ; to quarrel with him during the expedition, 
as others did with their Indian guides, would have been foolish. These 
Indians know their worth, and several of them suffer from ‘‘ Swelled head ”’ ; 
but there is a scarcity of good guides, so they are tolerated till they become 
impossible. Pete was regarded as the best guide in the country, and his 
reputation for insolence, though I did not know it when I started, was equally 
great. He had been engaged for me at least six months before I arrived 
at Telegraph Creek, B.C., and all the remaining guides had been bespoken, 
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they thought themselves a match for anything they might meet 
in that country. 

Pete at once forgot his rancour and attended strictly to business. 

““Come on,” he said, ‘‘ we’ll head them off.” 

Forcing his horse down hill through the bush, whilst I followed 
as well as I was able, he leapt off on reaching the ridge and crawled 
quickly through the thick scrub, with me panting at his heels, till 
we came to an open spot. There we saw the bears a hundred yards 
away, moving slowly in our direction. 

‘“‘Shoot the biggest first,’’ whispered Pete. & 

I was in no condition to shoot anything, the excitement and 
rapidity of the pursuit making me puff like a grampus; but I 
tried to steady myself and to get into a good position for a carefully 
aimed shot. 

I was just considering whether it would not be wiser to wait 
till they came nearer and presented an easier mark, when my 
companion said impatiently : 

“ Hurry up and shoot, they may get our wind.” 

So I fired and missed. At least, so Pete declared; but I could 
not believe him. 

The bear disappeared; and, as they.all turned into the bush 
and made off down to the next terrace, I fired the second barrel. 

Pete is a wonderful hunter and a past-master in the art of 
stalking game when he sets his mind to it ; also, he appears to have 
an extraordinary instinct or genius for knowing what animals will 
do and where they will go. 

When the bears had.gone and I had reloaded, he said: ‘“‘ Come 
on,” and began- running rapidly at a slight angle down to the next 
ridge... 

It was now pouring with rain, and the dim light of early morning 
was further obscured by heavy clouds. I did not know where the 
bears had gone and thought I might meet them face to face at any 
moment ; also, I lost sight of Pete from time to time in the dense 
covert, as he went far too fast for me. At one moment, it seemed 
to be a mad race; and, at the next, a severe contest, in which only 
the grizzlies were keeping their heads and would prove the winners. 

However, I fought my way through dwarf spruce and thick 
willow scrub, tearing my clothes and stumbling over logs, till I 
saw Pete standing on a knoll and pointing to a dense thicket of 
spruces 50 yards distant and 30 feet below him. 

On reaching his side, I looked in the direction in which he was 
pointing and listened. The sound of breaking sticks, due to the 
trampling of some heavy animal, was plainly audible, and out 
walked a bear. 
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“ Bang!’ went my rifle, and the bear disappeared. 

Out walked another bear. ‘‘ Bang!” went the second barrel, 
and the bear rolled over and over, making a terrible noise and 
passing out of sight. 

“Load quickly,” said Pete. ‘‘ There are two more.” 

The twigs were breaking and the spruces shaking with the 
dying struggles of the two bears or the movements of the remaining 
two; but we could not see any of them and waited anxiously, 
silent and ready for anything that might happen. 

Then Mike came running down the hill, brandishing his revolver 
and shouting : 

“Where are they? How many have you killed? I heard the 
shots and kept up with you as long as I could.” 

Pete explained in rapid Indian what had occurred, and I said 
that I thought I had shot three bears, one on the ridge above and 
two here. Pete denied this and said I had only hit one, which was 
wounded and hiding with the other three in the dense covert just 
below us. 

“Come on, then,” said Mike; ‘“‘let’s go after them.” 

Pete also declared that he would have killed one if his rifle had 
not missed fire. I did not know till then that he had fired or that 
his rifle missed fire, and reminded him he had no business to shoot 
except to save my life. 

He said: ‘‘I know that, but I was so excited and anxious to 
get a grissly.” 

I was still confident that I had shot a bear on the first ridge, 
for we had only seen two here, so I suggested that Pete and I should 
go and finish it off, whilst Mike watched from the knoll in our 
absence to see how many bears left the covert. 

Pete replied: ‘“‘No, Mike has only a revolver and can’t hit 
anything with it, for he practised in camp and couldn’t even hit 
the target ; his gun’s no good, so I daren’t leave him here. Will 
you stay, whilst Mike and I look up above?” 

I agreed, and they went off, Pete remarking: ‘I hate to leave 
you here alone. What’ll you do if they come for you? ” 

I said: ‘‘I shall go on shooting.” 

“ But you can’t hit grissly bears,” retorted my hunter. ‘ You’ve 
missed two at least.” 

To this I could only repeat that I was sure he would find one 
dead or wounded above and two more down here. 

In half an hour they returned, asking me if I had seen or heard 
anything, and saying that they could not find any signs of a bear 
having been wounded, and that the tracks of all four led into the 
thicket I was watching. 
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I told them I had seen and heard nothing but the occasional 
crack of a stick in the jungle below, so that the grizzlies were 
evidently still there. 

Pete said: “ Will you wait and watch another hour, whilst I 
go back to camp with Mike to get my two dogs?” ! 

I now passed an exciting and anxious time, with my rifle across 
my knees and half a dozen cartridges ready on the ground by my side. 

Nothing could leave the thicket without my seeing it, and I 
must have been clearly seen by the bears, which were practically 
at bay and liable to think me an easy prey when deserted by my 
companions. 

At last Pete and Mike reappeared, followed by the two dogs 
and the cook carrying a hatchet. The cook wanted to see the fun, 
and he naturally did not care about being unarmed. 

We then made slowly for the.place where I maintained I had 
shot two bears. To my disappointment, nothing was to be found 
there ; but there was much blood on the ground and hair torn off 
in the surrounding bushes, whilst the soil was scratched up with 
the wounded bear’s claws in its desperate struggles. 

Pete said triumphantly: ‘‘ Now are you satisfied? You only 
hit one bear, and there are three others with him unwounded, so 
we shall have to be careful. We won’t follow straight on the 
blood trail, but make a big circle round this thick place. That 
will give the bears our wind, and they’ll either come out and attack 
us, which will give us an advantage, or they’ll get away and leave 
the wounded one.” 

We all agreed and followed the hunter in single file, Leader 
and Benny running joyfully and unsuspectingly ahead. 

From time to time we got a scare as the big dogs came running 
towards us, for there was but a moment to decide whether it was a 
dog or a bear. 

The dogs did not bark or growl, as I expected; and they soon 
seemed loth to leave their master’s heels, for they could no doubt 
smell the bears and were no more anxious to run their heads into 
danger than ourselves. 


1 These were ‘‘ huskies,’ almost as big as St. Bernards, which he had 
asked my permission to bring with him from Telegraph Creek, as he wanted 
to get them fattened up on salmon and the game we should kill before the 
winter, when their duties would begin. They would then draw his sledge 
or carry packs weighing from 50 to 70 lb. One was tawny like a lion and 
called “‘ Leader,” the other was grey like a wolf and called ‘“‘ Benny.” Four 
big dogs draw a sledge carrying 500 lb. weight, and they can do 40 to 50 
miles a day. Leader and Benny were kept chained up in camp, so they 
did not interfere with my hunting; and, on this occasion, they proved very 
useful, for we had a highly dangerous enterprise in front of us. 
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However, they were decidedly useful, as it gave us confidence 
to think that they might make a diversion in our favour; and we 
knew, at any rate, that, where the dogs were, the bears were not. 

We made a complete circle of the thicket without seeing or 
hearing anything, and then made a narrower circle. This time the 
Indians found the tracks of two bears leading out of the thicket, 
and Pete said: ‘‘ This is better; now we’ve only two to deal with, 
and one is wounded. We'll go straight in on the blood trail. Keep 
close to me as they jump on me first.” 

I tried to do so, but I could not negotiate the fallen trunks and 
tangled timber like the Indians. In fact, I was often in such an 
awkward position, crawling underneath or balancing unsteadily 
on the top of a log, that the bears might easily have taken us in 
detail and made short work of the whole party. 

I begged Pete to go more slowly, but I don’t: think anyone 
except myself realized the danger of our position. Mine was the 
only weapon which could be depended on, and it was of little use 
in my hands unless I could keep my breath and balance. 

After going 30 or 40 yards like this, the dogs, which were only 
a few paces in front, suddenly ran back behind their master with 
their tails between their legs. 

“Look out!” cried Pete. ‘‘ The bears are just in front !”’ 

We could see nothing in the dense undergrowth, and there was 
no sound. : 

At this place, a dead spruce was lying at an angle of 45 degrees 
against a live one about 30 feet high, the point of juncture being 
12 or 15 feet from the ground. Pete climbed the dead spruce to 
see if he could make out either of the bears, but could not locate 
them. Then Mike went nimbly up the live spruce, leaving me and 
the cook on the ground with Leader and Benny cowering behind us. 

‘“‘T can see one,” shouted Mike ; ‘“‘ he is standing ten yards off, 
looking at you; be ready!” 

I kept my rifle almost at the shoulder and heard the cook breath- 
ing hard behind me; though, when I asked him later how he 
enjoyed the excitement of the chase, he insisted that he had never 
been excited. . 

A little red squirrel scolded from the top of a jack-pine, saying 
as plainly as possible: ‘‘ You mustn’t go there; you mustn’t go 
there.” 

Pete then climbed higher and said: ‘‘I can see him; I’d better 
shoot.” 

I replied: ‘‘ No, I want to finish him myself.” 

“You hit him once,” Pete cried. ‘Very likely he get you 
now; don’t go nearer, come up here and shoot him.” 
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I thought this good advice ; so, handing my loaded rifle to the 
cook, I began to climb the dead spruce. 

After I had got up a little way, the tree gave an ominous crack, 
and Pete transferred himself quickly from the dead spruce to the 
live one, whence Mike was pointing his six-shooter at the bear’s 
head. 

I heard a noise behind me, and, looking down, saw the burly 
form of the cook (who weighs about 20 stone) climbing laboriously 
up with the loaded rifle pointing dangerously at my back. 

“Get down!” I yelled, “or keep still, and don’t point that 
rifle at me. I don’t want to be bitten in front by the bears and 
shot behind by you. The whole tree will come down on top of the 
bears with your weight.” 

Mike roared with laughter ; he thought the whole thing a huge 
joke, and continually flourished his revolver at everything and 
everybody indiscriminately. He laughed so much that his tree 
made horrible cracks too, and I implored him to keep still. All 
this time the bear never moved ; but I was unable to see it properly, 
even from the tree, without the aid of field-glasses, on account 
of the thick undergrowth. 

Then, taking Pete’s rifle, whilst he supported me as well as he 
could, I shot the bear through the top of the back into the heart, 
killing it instantaneously. 

Then at last the dogs broke their long silence. «Creeping gingerly 
towards the body, they sniffed at it from a distance of several feet 
and growled. — 

| We all now descended and approached cautiously, uncertain 

where the fourth grizzly was, though I maintained it was lying 
dead somewhere, having been mortally wounded by one of my 
previous shots. 

We made further search, but could find nothing of it, so mounted 
guard over the dead beast in case one or more should come back ; 
whilst Mike and the cook returned for skinning knives, my camera, 
and the horses. 

Perhaps I was unwise in telling this story to a lady who only 
got half hold of it, for I at once achieved a reputation for shooting 
bears from trees, which, I need hardly assure my readers, is neither 
my habit nor my intention. 

Having skinned the bear, we rode to camp, spread the pelt to 
dry, and had lunch. Then I took a nap. 

At three Pete woke me up, asking if I would like to go bear- 
hunting again. He promised to take me to a place where he had 
shot several “‘ grisslies,’’ and guaranteed that I should at any rate 
see a bear. He had good reasons for his confidence; and our 
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evening’s sport, though less prolonged, was no less exciting than 
that of the morning. 

We first rode along the ridge or terrace which the grizzlies had 
crossed in the morning; scanning’ the heights above, which are 
covered with berry-bearing bushes and a few dwarf pines, and the 
depths below, where the spruces and jack-pines grow closer and 
closer together and taller and taller till the river is reached 2,000 
feet beneath us. 

This terrace is a marked feature of the mountain. 

It is situated at what is called the timber-line—about 3,500 
feet above sea-level—the long, irregular contour of the summit 
lying, perhaps, 2,000 feet above us, sprinkled with snow. 

After riding for nearly two hours, we came to a place which 
the Indians call ‘“‘ Bear Pass’’; for, at this point, the rocks rise 
sheer from the river—so steeply that even a goat cannot climb 
them. Consequently, the bears have to pass round them on one 
side or the other,-when leaving the shelter of the spruces to take 
their supper on the berries growing in profusion about the timber- 
line. 

We climbed high on to some cliffs and examined the country 
in front of us carefully with field-glasses. 

We soon espied a big brown bear, but my licence was already 
full for bears except for one grizzly ; so, although I coveted greatly 
his beautiful coat, all we could do was to watch him feeding greedily 
for the next hour. 

No more bears put in.an appearance ; and, at six, we started 
for home, as it would be dark before eight. 

Soon after seven, Mike, who had accompanied us, suddenly 
stopped ; and, pointing down the hill to an open space between 
some spruces, he shouted: “Look! Three grizzlies!” 

I had at last to believe that I had missed the old bear on the 
ridge; for there she was with her two nearly full-grown cubs, 
making steadily for the place where we had had such a thrilling 
time in the morning. 

‘“‘She’s a long way down,” grumbled Pete; ‘I doubt if we 
can make it much. before dark; you won’t be able to see to 
shoot.” 

I was anxious to try, and said: ‘‘ Perhaps she’ll come up a bit. 
Let’s go.” ‘ 

“All right,” he replied. ‘“‘ You'll have to travel fast; we'll 
leave the horses here.” 

Throwing the reins over the horses’ heads and our coats on 
the ground, we went down the hill like maniacs, Pete carrying my 
rifle and Mike his ever-ready revolver. 


PETE AND MIKE SKINNING MY FIRST GRIZZLY BEAR, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


My Five BEAR-SKINS WITH PETE AND HIS Docs. 
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I never saw the bears again till Pete, with his wonderful genius 
for stalking, brought us within 40 yards of them. 

We were now in a comparatively open spot on the same level 
as the grizzlies, which were in another open spot divided from us 
_merely by a couple of spruces. 

“Look out!’’ Pete whispered. ‘‘ They’ve seen us.” 

At the moment I could only make out one bear, which certainly 
had seen us, for he gave a snort as much as to say: ‘‘ Come on, 
mother ; these are the murderers who killed sister this morning.” 

““Shoot the old one,’’ said Pete. 

She rushed to the side of the cub, which was almost as big as 
herself, stood up on her hind-legs, looking like a brawny giant, and 
peered about, craning her long neck forward in her anxiety to get 
a sight of us. 

She meant business this time and no mistake. 

I took careful aim at her chest, fired deliberately, and down she 
went; for, as I afterwards discovered, the bullet hit her in the 
throat, just missing the windpipe. 

“You hit her,” shouted Pete excitedly. ‘‘ Shoot again, quick.” 

She recovered from the blow, rising to her feet, and turned 
. partly towards us, so this time I took aim at the shoulder. The 
bullet struck her in the heart, and she fell over on her back. 

Meanwhile, the third bear had run up, and these two now made 
a demonstration against us. 

Had they charged, I don’t know what would have happened, as 
I had not a cartridge in my rifle and Mike’s revolver was not to be 
relied upon. 

They appeared to wish to attack, but to be afraid to do so, 
for they came a few yards slowly forward and then stopped, lower- 
ing their heads, snarling, and looking angrily at us. 

Pete jumped to his feet, waved his arms, and let out a blood- 
curdling yell, a real Indian war-whoop. He then shouted to Mike: 
“Shoot over their heads.”” Whereupon Mike, only too delighted 
to use his weapon, hit the ground ro yards in front of us. The 
bears turned and ran back to the dead one. 

By this time I had reloaded, and said to Pete: ‘I'd better 
kill one of them ; they’re dangerous.”’ 

Pete replied: ‘‘ No, you’ve shot two; you're not allowed to 
kill more; we can frighten them away.’’! We then advanced 
two steps, covering the bears with our weapons ; but they did not 
give way and glared at us menacingly. 

1 The guides are responsible that sportsmen do not exceed the limit 


allowed. Should it be exceeded, the sportsman and ‘guide are fined, and 
the guide may also lose his licence and his living. 
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I said again to Pete: “I must shoot.” 

His only reply was: ‘‘ No, shoot over their heads, Mike.” 
Twice more Mike fired, and the bears ran back, this time down the 
hill beyond the dead body of the mother. 

Then I fired a shot over their heads to hurry them up. 

It was growing dusk, the spruces grew thickly below, and we 
could not see where they had gone ; so, after reloading, we advanced 
cautiously towards the big she-bear and ascertained that she was 
dead. 

Then Mike cut out the entrails (fomit was too late to take off 
the skin), whilst Pete and I mounted guard. 

I did not feel at all comfortable about those bears, and kept 
wishing I had shot another, which would have lessened the danger 
of attack. Nor was it pleasant returning in the dusk, wondering 
if they were pursuing us. 

Long after dark, when we reached camp, the cook told us that 
the .pack-horses. had stampeded up the hill, so it seems probable 
that the two surviving grizzlies went up by the same route as they 
had come down in the morning. 

During the night, the dogs woke us all twice by barking and 
growling, and there was another stampede among the pack-horses, 
which Mike found far away next day. 


1 Mike and the cook skinned the bear next morning, whilst Pete and I 
were hunting Bighorns, 


CHAPTER II 
AN AFRICAN JOURNEY AND SOME BIG-GAME HUNTING 
of 


OWARDS the end of June, rg10, I accepted an invitation of 

a friend in the service of the Chartered Company to shoot 

in Rhodesia, and left Southampton by the R.M.S. Edinburgh Castle 
for South Africa. 

I was accompanied by my wife and a friend of hers, who was 
to escort her back to England from the point where I was to take 
a plunge into the wilds. 

Having made the journey from Cape Town to Pretoria when 
on a trip round the world, we remained on the ship as far as Durban 
this time, in order to see something of Natal and the battlefields. 

The voyage was calm, and we retain pleasant memories of 
Madeira, Table Mountain, the Rhodes Memorial, and the curious 
means of disembarkation at East London. 

The harbour here, if indeed it can be called anything of the 
sort, has a bad reputation; for there is a treacherous sandy bar, 
and it is fully exposed to the violent storms of the Indian Ocean. 
The Captain told me that he was sometimes unable to see the 
shore for a week in winter time on account of the spray, and once 
had to cut his cable and run, leaving a fine anchor and 130 fathoms 
of chain; but we were favoured with a lovely, sunny day with a 
gentle breeze. Yet, it was necessary, on account of the swell, to 
dump the passengers over the side in a basket attached to a crane, 
as one handles luggage. The basket can hold eight or nine people 
at a pinch, and the Captain was in a hurry to be off; therefore, 
. it generally had to do so. 

Very queer they looked, all huddled together with varying 
expressions, as they were hoisted up with a jerk and plumped down 
with a bump on the ship’s deck. Many of them would have been 
quite queer enough if they had merely walked on board. In 
particular, a coal-black parson in a round felt hat and badly-fitting 
clerical garments, with a fat negro wife, dressed in a gaudily spotted 
print, and a large progeny of piccaninnies hanging on to their 
daddy’s coat-tails. The remaining nigger nipper was attached to 
the mother—suspended from her waist by a shawl. 

27 
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As we travelled up the coast, still favoured by fine weather, 
dolphins, sharks and whales were sighted from time to time, whilst 
sea-birds, crying plaintively for food or querulously to each other, 
sailed continually overhead, or skimmed over the sea with powerful 
strokes of their long, pointed wings. 

Durban, also, had a novel sight for us—to wit, scores of rickshas 
drawn by strapping Zulus, who had decorated themselves and 
the conveyances in many-coloured garments, and had fixed on 
their heads large horns of various animals, so that they looked 
like Satan incarnate. I was reminded of the words of a Portuguese 
slave-dealer, who, in conversation with Selous, remarked: ‘‘ Negro 
diablo, Africa inferno,’ 1.e., ‘‘ Africa is hell and the natives are 
devils,” but I think the boot was on the other leg. 

From here we took train to the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, 
arriving early in the morning of August 24, after brief stops at 
Ladysmith, Johannesburg, and Buluwayo. 

We obtained our first view of the famous Cataract from an 
island in mid-river, which divides the Main Falls from Rainbow 
Fall. It was named by Livingstone “ Garden Island,” but is now 
called after the great missionary explorer. The tree, on which he 
cut his initials and the date—1855, is still shown. ‘‘ This was the 
only instance,’’ he says, ‘‘ in which I indulged in this piece of vanity.” 
Would that all travellers exercised such laudable moderation ! 

Livingstone named his great discovery after the reigning Queen ; 
but the natives called the Falls ‘‘ The smoke that sounds,” on 
account of the immense cloud of spray which continually rises 
from them. This is so dense in the rainy season that it is impossible 
to see them, and they are viewed to the best advantage from July 
to September at the end of the dry season; but one must be pre- 
pared to be soaked to the skin to see them properly even then. 

It is an exciting trip across the rapids above the Falls, and it 
was made more so to us by the information that, only a fortnight 
previously, a hippopotamus had attacked and upset a boat on its 
way to the island. The unfortunate occupants (including an 
Englishman and his wife) were swept over the Cataract. Their 
bodies were recovered 2 miles below on the very day of our arrival. 

The Government at once gave orders for the animals to be 
destroyed. Nine were shot, and the remainder became shy, so 
we did not see any; but a tourist, who went out to view the Falls 
by moonlight, came across one on land, for they leave the water 
at night to feed on the rough herbage beside the river. The creature 
gave a prodigious snort, and was probably quite as much startled 
as he was; but the terrified tourist climbed a tree and did not 
dare to come down till morning. 
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We were glad to make the crossing in stout Canadian canoes, 
specially imported to replace the cranky dugouts of earlier days. 
They were manned by four strong, dusky paddlers, who are well 
acquainted with the rapids, and they skilfully avail themselves of 
the eddies and comparatively still pools caused by jutting rocks. 

Several delightful days were spent in seeing the Falls from 
different points both by day and night; for no one, who is so 
‘fortunate as to arrive when the moon is at the full, should miss 
the extraordinary lunar rainbows formed by the spray. In sun- 
light, three or four rainbows may be seen at once. 

The so-called Rain Forest is also a wonderful sight. - This 
unique place, the most perfect of all Nature’s forcing-houses, has 
the double advantage of a tropical sun and abundant moisture ; 
for, being just opposite the Falls, it is watered unceasingly by 
spray, so that palms, ferns and flowers grow in unparalleled glory 
and profusion. At the time of our visit, lobelias and spiky, red 
flowers resembling red-hot pokers were very prominent, whilst 
straggling Jenny, hartshorn and several kinds of maidenhair were 
artistically grouped about fallen trees and mossy stumps. 

Not many years ago, this was a favourite haunt of elephant, 
buffalo, lions and various kinds of antelope, such as puku, water- 
‘buck and impala; and, to-day, baboons, monkeys and leopards 
are by no means uncommon. 

On two mornings I made attempts to catch Tiger Fish (a fierce 
character similar to our pike) by means of a spoon bait drawn 
through the water behind the canoe. On feeling the hook, the 
fish made desperate leaps for liberty; and, with tails and fins 

-abnormally developed in those seething whirlpools, they always 
did what they liked and dashed into roaring rapids whence it was 
impossible to reel them in; or they succeeded in cutting my line 
on the jagged rocks. 

They have exceedingly hard mouths and powerful jaws, which 
crunch up triangles like a nut-cracker, and hooks will only penetrate 
the sides. A single hook of the strongest steel, similar to those 
used for mahseer in India, is required. I got even with these fish, 
however, two months later, in the Chambesi, a river flowing into 
Lake Bangueolo. 

Some big fish of a different kind are caught in the eddies of the 
Gorge below the Falls. 

A quarter of a mile further down, this Gorge is crossed by the 
Cape to Cairo Railway suspension bridge, a fine piece of engineering 
which was completed in 1906. It is over 600 feet above the 
water and commands a fine view of the Falls, or, rather, of part 
of them ; for they are too vast to be seen from any one point, and 
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the spray, which, even at the driest season of the year, rises hundreds 
of feet into the air and often falls on the line, conceals a great 
portion. 

The day after our arrival, having donned old clothes, we took 
some photos from this bridge, which is about half a mile from the 
hotel, and then walked to Danger Point. This is immediately 
opposite the Falls, which are nearly 400 feet high and more than a 
mile in width. 

The mighty river, having fallen sheer into this deep rent in 
the earth, finds its further progress blocked by a wall of rock ex- 
tending almost the entire breadth. There is a gap, 30 yards wide, 
in this wall of rock at a point three-quarters of a mile from the 
western end, and the foaming waters here converge in a furious 
whirlpool. The angry river then zigzags through a deep gorge 
with precipitous sides, boiling with fury like a caged beast. 

We were standing 400 feet immediately above the whirlpool on 
almost the same level as the waters above the Falls, separated 
from them by a hundred yards, the breadth of the opening into 
which they plunge. Thus, as we faced them, we could see that 
portion known as Rainbow Falls with the fearful whirlpool at its 
foot, and, on our right, the raging river roaring through the narrow 
outlet it had found. 

Fancy one and a quarter miles of hurrying, scurrying water 
confined within less than 30 yards! No wonder it was angry. 

Further to our right front was the Eastern Cataract, and, to our 
left, the Main Falls and Devil’s Cataract, divided by islands and 
partly hidden by spray. Walking westwards from here through 
the dripping Rain Forest, we obtained some splendid views of the 
different parts of the Cataract, and I managed to take a few photos, 
whilst a native protected the camera with an umbrella, and the 
wind obligingly blew aside the ‘“‘ smoke that sounds.” 

The hotel at Victoria Falls is a large, wooden building, roofed 
with corrugated iron. Although several annexes have been 
recently constructed, the yearly Regatta, held on the. Zambesi in 
a quiet reach 2 miles above the Falls, had so sorely strained its 
capacity, that many visitors were obliged to sleep under tents or 
in the railway carriages a hundred yards away. 

The chief event this year was the sculling match for the Cham- 
pionship of the World. It was won by Arnst, a New Zealander ; 
but Barry, the loser, turned the tables on him a year later on the 
Thames. 

The hotels at Livingstone, the Capital of North-Western Rhodesia 
and a few miles distant by rail or river, are hardly above the rank 
of pot-houses, so we made the best of the accommodation here. 
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We made an excursion to Livingstone by steam launch, but 
were disappointed to find that, on account of malarial swamps, 
it is situated some miles from the river, and it was necessary to 
proceed by means of a clumsy, shadeless trolley. 

This was pushed along a light railway by yelling, smelling 
niggers, who leapt on board whenever the gradient permitted, 
much to the ladies’ disgust. 

Unfortunately, the natives about here, except the picturesque 
few who affect strips of goat-skin in the form of what my wife 
calls a ‘‘ fore and aft kilt,” have taken to wearing fragments of 
European apparel. These fragments they seldom wash, apparently 
supposing they are intended to cover dirt rather than nakedness. 

It is common knowledge that the less clothes they wear, the 
cleaner they keep their bodies ; for dirt is clearly seen on the naked 
body and washing is simple. ‘‘ Why do you wash ? ” said a woman 
of the Makololo tribe to Dr. Livingstone, ‘‘ our men never do.” 

A disagreeable and extremely agile fly paid us unwelcome 
attentions in the neighbourhood of the river, its presence being 
generally first discovered by a shriek from the ladies or a resounding 
smack from one of the men in a vain attempt to slay the brute 
“red-handed ” on the portion of the body attacked. This insect 
resembles a Scotch kleg and the large: Norwegian horse-fly ; it 
possesses a sharp proboscis, which penetrates gloves and stockings 
with ease. Although the attacker was nearly twice as large as 
the dangerous iésefse and our horse-fly, the bites produced no 
swelling or ill effects. 

It has lately been proved that these flies can carry cattle sick- 
ness and, possibly, sleeping sickness. This species of blood-sucker 
is called the ‘“‘ hippo fly,’ and, curiously enough, the Portuguese 
call the tsetse the ‘‘ elephant fly.”’ 

Mosquitoes did not trouble us much, but they are very numerous 
here at certain times of year, and anopheles, the species carrying 
malaria, is prevalent during the wet season, The common house-fly, 
which, like the poor, is always with us, irritates almost to madness. 

At Livingstone, which is what an American would call a “ one- 
horse town,” I called on the Government officials and obtained 
permission to shoot for meat without a licence whilst passing 
through North-Western Rhodesia on my way to North-Eastern. 

These two provinces have now been amalgamated and called 
Northern Rhodesia; but, at this time, it was necessary to pay 
£50 for a full licence to shoot in North-Western and {25 in North- 
Eastern, the latter being without road or railway and consequently 
less hunted. Thus the game is more abundant and requires less 
protection. 
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Although the railway has now been constructed as far as the 
Congo border, and, with a different gauge, some distance within 
the Belgian Congo, Livingstone is at present the limit of civilized 
- Africa, in this direction, so my wife and her friend now returned 
home. 

The Congo train, mostly composed of trucks of mixed goods, 
starts from Livingstone every Friday, so that I had to leave Victoria 
Falls early on August 26, my immediate destination being Broken 
Hill. ; 

This station is 2,016 miles from Cape Town and 230 from Elisa- 
bethsville, the first one within the Congo border. Broken Hill 
was a convenient place to leave the railway as it possesses an inn 
and a large store; and it is also the nearest stopping-place for 
North-Eastern Rhodesia, unless one passes through Belgian 
territory. From Broken Hill I should have to travel 300 miles 
through forests, or three weeks on foot, to reach my friend. 

It will be recalled that Rhodes (like the famous Tsar of all the 
Russias, who thus outlined the railway between Moscow and 
Petersburg ') once drewa pencil mark from North to South of the 
map of Rhodesia, saying: ‘‘ That is where the Transcontinental 
Railway will run.” 

It was expected that the Cape to Cairo Railway would be con- 
tinued from Broken Hill along the route I travelled to Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and thence connect with Uganda by means of the chain 
of lakes which help to produce the White Nile’s mighty stream. 
However, half of Lake Tanganyika belongs to Germany, and the 
boundaries of German East Africa and the Belgian Congo meet to 
the North of it ; so it seems that, if Rhodes’ ideal is to be realized, 
we must come to some arrangement with Belgium or Germany. 
Perhaps the European War, when it comes, will settle the matter. 

All my heavy baggage, tent, rifles, ammunition, and provisions 
for five months had been sent direct to Broken Hill from London ; 
for, there being no duty on anything imported into North-Eastern 
Rhodesia except rifles, ammunition and liquor, it is advisable to 
obtain everything required in England. 

Consequently, I now travelled light, with merely a dressing- 
bag in addition to bedding and a luncheon basket. Civilized 
toggery was left at Victoria Falls till my return, or accompanied 
my wife to England. It was necessary to carry food, for nothing 
could be obtained during the thirty-six hours’ journey except hot 
water by the courtesy of the engine-driver and an apology for a 

1 Changed to Petrograd in 1915 during the World War, and to Leningrad 


after the Russian Revolution in 1917. 
21%t did, for the German territory became British. 
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dinner at Kalomo about half-way. This village, which used to be 
the Capital of North-Western Rhodesia till its unhealthy situation 
in a swamp killed or invalided most of the officials, was the only 
place worth mentioning that we stopped at. 

Among the few travellers by my train were Mr. and Mrs. Steuart 
Menzies from Scotland, who had been our fellow-passengers on the 
Edinburgh Castle. They, also, were bound for Lake Tanganyika 
on a Big-Game expedition. 

There were two other parties (composed of British officers from 
Pretoria) hunting in the country at the same time as myself, one 
of which arrived a week previous to this, and the other a week later. 

I came across one party and saw some of their trophies in a 
native village, the headman having charge of them. They included 
y skins of two lions, which had eaten one of their native carriers, 
and the tusks of a cow elephant, which nearly did for Major B. 
The tusks were less than the prescribed minimum weight, so he was 
fined as well! 

The animal ran right over the hunter, who lay perfectly still 
whilst it was charging, and, like Selous after a similar attack, 
crawled out between its hind legs. 

The late Colonel Codrington, Chief Administrator of North- 
East Rhodesia, was charged by an elephant, which drove its tusks 
into the ground on each side of his chest and left him for dead ; 
and Mr. Oswell, one of the earlier hunters, had a no less marvellous 
escape, 

As he was riding through the forest in pursuit of an elephant, 
he suddenly saw the animal rushing towards him. There was no 
time to get out of the way. The hunter, therefore, tried to dis- 
mount; but, in doing this, he was thrown, face upwards, to the 
ground, whilst the elephant charged and pursued the horse. Oswell, 
&eeing the huge forefoot of the animal about to descend on his legs, 
parted them, and involuntarily drew in his breath as if to resist the 

: pressure of the other foot, which he expected would next descend 
on his body. He saw the whole length of the enormous brute pass 
over him and remained unhurt ! 

These escapes are exceedingly rare, for an elephant can run as 
quickly as a horse canters, and he can reach a great distance to 
either side with his trunk. His usual method, after catching a 
tormentor, is either to pound the victim to a jelly with his forefeet, 
or to gore him with tusks and tear head from body with his trunk, 
screaming with rage all the time. Also, after attacking and killing 
a man, he will return to the corpse and mangle it again. 

We arrived at Broken Hill in the evening of August 27 after a 
hot, uninteresting journey through ‘‘ bush ’’ lightly sprinkled with 
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trees of moderate size, the spaces between them being covered with 
high, dry grass. 

No animals were seen except two large baboons, 5 to 6 feet 
high, which were walking upright, unconcernedly, through the 
forest just beyond Victoria Falls Station. They were not alarmed 
by the train; but, on a passenger going out to the Observation 
platform to take a snapshot, one of them bounded into a tree and 
gibbered at us. 

The dead leaves on the trees, often brilliantly coloured, are a 
peculiar feature of the country at this time of year; for, there 
being no frost and little wind, they remain through the winter till 
pushed off by new ones in the spring. 

Our train was met by scores of niggers, mostly carriers engaged 
for Menzies and myself, and they escorted us to the so-called hotel. 

This inn, which was newly built and unfinished, consisted 
chiefly of a collection of thatched huts and a tin dining-room. The 
meals were nicely and quickly served by clean, black waiters, but 
the food was of doubtful quality. There was a fierce tame monkey 
on the premises, which stole everything it could lay hands on. 
However, it was useful in keeping inquisitive little blackamoors at 
a respectful distance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Menzies were met by a professional white hunter, 
the only one to be obtained, whom they had engaged at {60 a 
month all found. He had brought 150 natives with him from the 
interior; for, owing to the tsetse fly (pronounced tet-sy), it is 
necessary to hunt in North-Eastern Rhodesia entirely on foot, and 
man is the only possible beast of burden. Horses, oxen, dogs, 
mules, donkeys and goats die within a few weeks of being bitten ; 
the three last-mentioned are tougher and sometimes last several 
months, or even become immune like wild animals and native dogs 
and pigs. 

The particular variety of tsetse fly which kills domestic animals 
is held by some to be innocuous to every species of game and to 
man, though. its bite, as I know from experience, is both painful 
and irritating ; but there is another variety which carries sleeping 
sickness from man to man in the same way that the white-ribbed 
mosquito (stegomya) and small black one (anopheles) carry yellow 
fever and malaria respectively. 

None of these diseases originate with the insect, and, so far as 
we know, the insect is only dangerous for a period of twenty-four 
hours after having bitten an infected»person. 

Further, only the female carries the poisonous germ. In stating 
this fact, I hope I shall not be accused by the fair sex of prejudice ; 
but truth compels me also to mention that the female (who, like her 
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lord, feeds entirely on blood) eats nearly twice as much as he does. 

By weighing some of both sexes before and after meals, it has been 
ascertained that the quantity taken by females is 200 per cent of 
their weight! The late Sir Frederick Treves has calculated, that, 
if a woman of g stone had the dining powers of.a female tsetse, she 
would be able to consume 252 lb. of nourishment at one meal, and 
in three days she would dispose of over one ton of food ! 

It appears to be firmly established that neither variety of tsetse: 
fly can live far from water or exposed for long to bright sunlight. 
A curious fact about the fly is that it may be found within a few 
miles of country known as a “ fly belt,” and then, although the 
nature of the country has not appeared in any way to change, the 
fly disappears. It may even be present on one side of a river, 
whilst the other, less than a hundred yards distant, is quite free 
from it. 

It is believed by many and definitely asserted by both Living- 
stone and Selous that animals such as elephant and buffalo, on 
which the tsetse feeds, may introduce the fly to any district ; and, 
further, that if Big Game were to be exterminated, this pest would 
disappear. 

_ In pursuance of this idea, an attempt was made to exterminate, 
or at any rate largely reduce, the game.for a distance of 3 miles on 
each side of the track through the centre of North-Eastern Rhodesia. 
So successful has this proved, that it is now possible, though of 
course risky, to take horses and cattle through the centre of the 
country ; but, when near a fly-belt, the animals are driven quickly 
through by night whilst the tsetse is sleeping. 

I rejoiced in this success, because, for the first 300 miles, I did 
not see a single tsetse. As the game is likely to return, however, 
a more satisfactory plan, if feasible, would be to destroy the bush, 
as is done in Uganda. Further, seeing that domestic cattle, carni- 
vora, and small animals not easily destroyed, can harbour the» 
sickness microbes, and the fly has been proved to exist where there 
is very little game, it is a foolish thing to have Big Game slaughtered 
without further light on the subject. This is a matter for experts, 
but the disappearance of the fly in the civilized parts of South 
Africa, where game is scarce, is a powerful argument. 

As mentioned earlier, there is nothing that can be called a 
road in this part of the country at present ;1 but a path has been 
cut through the forest, or rather, “‘ bush,” right up to the shores 
of Lake Tanganyika, a distance of 500 miles from Broken Hill. 

I followed this path for nearly 400 miles, with the exception of 


1A good road has now been made from Broken Hill to Abercorn, and 
the whole distance has been covered by motor-car in two days. 
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deviations for the purpose of finding game with which to feed my 
numerous retinue. On the way back, I again diverged from it in 
order to visit the Livingstone Memorial. 

Besides the so-called main road, there are native paths from 
village to village winding through the interminable forests, which 
cover by far the greater part of the country. 

A great deal of this should be classed rather as “ bush”’ than 
forest, the fine trees conveyed to the mind by the latter word being 
“conspicuous by their absence.”’ 

The paths have been formed merely by the naked feet of the 
inhabitants, who have passed along them for generations in single 
file. Ifa tree has fallen, an anthill has been reared in the way, or, 
as is often the case in the rainy seasons, an elephant’s great weight 
has made a hole, it is no one’s business to put the matter right, 
and the path merely takes a curve round the obstacle. The obstacle 
may have crumbled to dust, or the hole become filled up in course 
of time ; but the curve remains, and these paths are never straight.? 

They are also rarely more than a foot wide, except where game 
tracks have been utilized, so it is hardly an ideal country for 
bicycling. Nevertheless, I brought a bicycle on the advice of my 
friend, as it is a welcome change from ‘‘ Shanks’ Pony,” or the 
jolting hammock in which the natives sometimes carried me; and, 
so long as one is prepared to jump off at any moment, one does 
not fall off much. A “boy” runs behind with the rifle, and, at 
impassable or boggy places, an exchange is made, and he shoulders 
the bike. Tyres suffer severely amongst the rocks and thorns, and, 
in the dry season, valves and pumps get quickly out of order; it 
is advisable, therefore, to bring plenty of spares, for nothing of 
importance can. be obtained nearer than Buluwayo. 

Rhodesia is wonderfully well watered, and, every few miles, 
one comes to what is known as a viey or dambo ; 1.e. a large grassy 
space, which may be anything from 100 to 1,000 yards in width, 
making a welcome break in the forest. The ground slopes down 
to it from either side, and, at the bottom, a stream, which in the 
wet season becomes a broad river, invites one to pitch camp. 

The grass of these dambos, which sometimes extend for many 
miles at right angles to the path, is lighted when thoroughly dry, 
and it burns right up to the edge of the forest, and even within the 
forest ; but the trees, being full of sap, do not catch fire and are 
not much damaged as a rule. These grass fires, which generally 
take place in June and July, serve a useful purpose in destroying 
noxious insects and snakes, so the natives are encouraged to light 


1A keen observer has noted that African Natives cannot walk in a 
straight line. 
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them, having, of course, first protetted their villages by means of 
wide trenches. It has evidently long been the custom in Africa, 
since early travellers thither mention it repeatedly, and, before 
these fires take place, hunting is well-nigh impossible. 

After the fire, fresh young grass springs up and attracts the 
game from the hills and elsewhere, so that, in the early mornings, 
one may be pretty sure of finding herds of wild animals feeding in 
these dambos before they seek shelter from the sun’s burning rays. 
Evening is also an excellent time for hunting ; and it will be readily 
understood from this description of the country that stalking is 
sometimes not difficult, as one has only to choose that side of the 
forest towards which the wind is blowing and walk just within the 
shade of the trees, unobserved by the animals grazing in the open 
and presenting an easy mark. Of course, some species of game 
browse rather than graze and have to be tracked through the bush, 
whilst others are only to be met with in wide, open plains, stony 
hills, or, worst of all, noisome swamps. 

On the direct route between Broken Hill and Lake Tanganyika 
there are three stations, or bomas as they are called, each about a 
hundred miles apart, where a white official has been placed by the 
Chartered Company. 

These men, for the most part daring spirits of the best type of 
University athlete, are responsible for the collection of the hut 
tax; they act as magistrates, post-masters, and general Agents of 
the Company, which, in turn, is under the protection of and answer- 
able to the British Government. From the lowest grade known 
as Probationers, with a salary of £300 a year and six months’ holiday 
and expenses to England every third year, they can become Native 
Commissioners, Assistant Magistrates, and Magistrates with a 
salary of £600 and a pension. 

The three bomas (a word also used to signify their office or 
place of business) are called respectively Serenje, Mpika and Kasama. 
My friend was the Resident Magistrate at Mpika. 

In addition to these three, there are nine or ten other stations 
in different parts of the country, so that each man, with or without 
an assistant, controls a district about the size of a large English 
county. They avail themselves to some extent of the assistance 
of the village headmen and chiefs, and have a small force of native 
police at their disposal. 

This consists of little more than a hundred in all, armed with 
rifles of an old pattern, and the native population (spread over 
nearly 50,000 square miles) is about 150,000. There are no white 
troops nor white police ;_ and, including the officials, traders and mis- 
sionaries, there are perhaps a hundred resident whites in the country, 
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Fifteen hundred to one! ’tis well the natives are quiet and 
unarmed except for bows and arrows, assegais and knobkerries. 
The officials and chiefs have no longer the power of life and death, 
but they inflict punishment by imprisonments, floggings or fines, 
referring the more serious cases to head-quarters. This is, or was, 
at Fort Jameson. 

The hut tax, intended to pay for the policing of the country, is 
three shillings per annum; and, in order to obtain this money, 
some of the natives go to work for a time in the South Rhodesian 
mines, or engage themselves as carriers to the officials and mis- 
sionaries on their rounds, or to any one passing through the country. 

The rate of pay is three, four, or five shillings per month and 
their food. When game is shot, they receive enough meat to eat 
and also to exchange for meal in the villages ; otherwise, one must 
buy meal or give them a yard of calico per week, costing threepence 
or fourpence. This calico they exchange for meal, since a yard 
represents a suit of clothes or a dress! 

Except to pay the hut taxes or to buy a wife (costing here ten 
shillings), there is no use for money in the interior, although its 
value is slowly becoming appreciated. Calico is the usual payment 
for service rendered or for such things as are sold. Matches, salt 
and beads (if of the right colour) are also useful for barter, whilst 
a tattered coat or an old hat would buy most natives body and 
soul. 

Their wants being so few, there is little incentive to work, and 
one has constantly to replace the porters by others. Like the 
natives of other lands where clothes are not required and food 
easily obtained, man here seems inclined now that his principal 
pastime, fighting, is no longer allowed, to sit in his village from day 
to day, eat, sleep and make love. 

Some tribes busy themselves, as in the past, with agriculture 
and such forms of native industry as the making of mats, baskets 
and bark-cloth ; but the Awemba, with whom I had most to do, 
were accustomed to raid their neighbours’ crops and women. 

But for the excitement of hunting and the opportunities it 
gives of satisfying their craving for meat (and shall I say killing 
something ?), there would be difficulty in persuading any man to 
stay after the hut tax has been earned; and, like others before 
me, I had the mortification of seeing them throw down their loads 
and run into the “‘ bush,’ and was more than once at my wits’ end 
as to how to get tent and equipment transported from place to place.? 
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1 Jn rg10, 
2 Even Dr. Livingstone, Bishop Hannington, and H. M. Stanley had to 
make the same complaint, 
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A faithful few remained with-me for six months, and even 
asked to be taken to England; but, as they frankly stated their 
reason to be the good things to eat which came from there, I did 
not feel much flattered. Scraps of food left on my plate were 
eagerly sought after, empty milk and sardine tins were carefully 
licked out, and cigarette-ends scrambled for, whilst the silver 
paper wrapped ro Kodak films was in great demand. It was 
difficult to get rid of rubbish of any sort, for anything thrown 
away was sure to be picked up and perhaps reappear as an article 
of dress or adornment. 

I am reminded of the story of an official in this country, who 
was delighted with the way his “‘ boys”’ cleaned the plates, till 
he discovered the method employed. They licked them clean! 
This story is no worse, at any rate, than that of the Consul in the 
Far East, who was so pleased with his Chinese cook and the clean- 
liness of the kitchen that he took a sceptical friend to see it. Truly, 
the kitchen was spick and span, but the cook was discovered sit- 
ting on the meat-block, serenely washing his feet in the soup tureen ! 

The problem of transport arose very early, for, on arriving 
at Broken Hill, I discovered that the eighty men sent by my friend 
from Mpika had returned thither owing to my being a month 
later than expected. On receiving my message telling him of 
the delay, he had sent as many as he could collect at short notice. 
They were only sixty in all, and some of them were mere striplings 
who could only carry half-loads—25 to 30 lb. It was, therefore, 
necessary to obtain some more, a very difficult matter in Broken 
Hill, and a premium had to be paid for each one to the man who 
found them for me. Not only so, but my friend had not been 
able to procure a cook or native hunter worthy of the name, nor 
a single ‘‘ boy ” who spoke a word of English, and I did not under- 
stand any of the native dialects. The English-speaking Somali, 
who had accompanied me from Victoria Falls Hotel and proved 
indispensable as tent-boy, could only understand the few porters 
who had been to the South Rhodesian mines and picked up “ Kit- 
chen Kaffir.”’ 1 

In this dilemma I was glad to engage an naBaiglidasias who had 
been farming twenty years out here and thoroughly understood the 


1 This has been described as a_“‘ mixture of English and Kaffir with a 
Dutch word thrown in here and there ; a mere jumble of words strung together 
in whatever form best suits the artistic mind of the speaker without any 
consideration for tense, mood, construction, or grammar of any sort.” It 
is the lingua franca of South Africa, as Swahili is of East Africa; I even- 
tually acquired a sufficient smattering of it, for the vocabulary is small, 
and the grammar and syntax are of pick sa simple character as those of 
“pidgin English.” aks 
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natives and their language. Further, he offered to bring twenty 
of his own labourers to carry my things, so this settled the matter. 
Being unable to bargain in my unfortunate circumstances, I agreed 
to pay him his own price of £40 a month all found ;—pretty stiff, 
seeing that he made no pretension of understanding hunting. 
However, he served my purpose, and we arrivéd at Mpika a month 
later. Then, as I did not need him oe was engaged by 
Mr. and Mrs. Steuart Menzies to manage their”wlendo. 

Ulendo is the word used here corresponding to safari, the term 
employed throughout East Africa to denote either the caravan 
with which one makes an expedition or the expedition itself. 

I will now give extracts from the full diary written at the time, 
and, for the sake of the freshness which usually attaches to first 
impressions, transcribe it verbatim wherever it seems sufficiently 
interesting. 

August 29. Still at Broken Hill in my queer little room, which 
is simply a detached, thatched hut with whitewashed walls and 
the bare necessities of life, though I do not include amongst these 
various leaping and creeping inhabitants of this cheerless abode. 

Menzies started out this morning and pitched his tent a mile 
away. Wish I could, but much to be done yet. 

Engaged Mr. A., a colonial farmer, whose cattle have just 
been destroyed by tsetse fly (previously unknown in this district), 
to take charge of my ulendo. 

Spent most of the day getting my baggage through the Customs 
and buying remaining requirements from the large store of the 
South African Corporation; for example, calico, cooking-pots, 
axes, hoes, pails, potatoes, onions, etc. 

August 30. A. had some of my things carried out a couple of 
miles, pitched his tent, a small one only 6 feet square, and slept out 
there to keep an eye on them. 

I slept for the last time in my solitary hut at Broken Hill. A 
native was taken out of his hut by a lion half a mile from here 
only a week ago.—Pleasant thought to induce sleep. 

August 31. Made final arrangements for start to Mpika, as 
by good luck we managed to procure twenty carriers from the pro- 
prietor of hotel. 

Reached camp in evening with remaining luggage and slept for 
first time in my tent, which is 14 feet by 12 and most comfortable. 
It has extra pieces at either end for verandah and bathroom, and a 
double fly. 

Bed, table, chairs and all equipment most satisfactory, and I 
feel grateful to my Mpika friend for his excellent advice and selec- 
tion of outfit at the Army and Navy Stores. 
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Camp in an awful muddle. 

September 1. Up at six and biked into Broken Hill, it being 
necessary to make fresh arrangements. 

Found we were twenty carriers short, as fourteen of A.’s boys 
ran away in the night, and some could not carry more than 30 lb. 

Got the rest started, after twenty loads had been taken back to 
Broken Hill to be stored with the South African Corporation till 
porters could be found for them. 

A. lined the boys up opposite the loads, which had been arranged 
to weigh about 50 or 60 lb. each. Then sufficient meal was served 
out to every carrier, and they were told to take up the baggage. 

A rush was instantly made for the boxes and bundles which 
appeared the smallest and, presumably, lightest. Curses were 
loud and long on finding that these were cases of cartridges or 
Kodak films and heavier than any. Thus the strongest, who 
elbowed the smaller ones out of the way, got, as we desired, the 
heaviest loads, and were well repaid for their bad behaviour. 

Now much murmuring arose as to the weight they had to carry ; 
but we were prepared for this and had a steelyard ready to prove 
that no load was over 60 lb., and reduced those carried by the 
youths to 30 or 40. 

All this took much time, and we did not reach the native vil- 
lage of Mpima, only 7 miles trek, till after six. It was then too 
dark to pitch camp satisfactorily, and we spent an uncomfortable 
night. 

On the way I saw my first specimen of African game—two 
duiker. They were-off like a flash. 

The duiker, or diver, generally found singly or in pairs, is common 
in bush country all over Africa, varying slightly in colour and 
characteristics in different localities. Here they are greyish brown, 
and only the males have horns. These are short and straight and 
4 or 5 inches in length. It is a small animal (2 feet at the shoulder) 
and often trusts to concealment rather than flight. Weight about 
30 lb. I only succeeded in shooting one; for, unlike other ante- 
lopes, which, with fatal curiosity, stop to look at the disturber of 
their peace, they are off like the wind after having once seen or 
smelt danger. 

September 2. Got up at six and again biked into Broken Hill 
for a last effort to obtain porters required ; it seems as though I 
should never get properly started. 

A. went on with carriers to Mlungushi, the next native village 
(8 miles), and promised to wait for me there. 

After considerable trouble, I succeeded in getting ten porters 
and an English-speaking boy who had been educated in a mission ; 
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but he was not of much use as an interpreter, for he spoke a different 
dialect to my men. 

He called himself August and was more reliable than the majority 
of mission boys, who have the reputation of being past-masters 
in deceit. Though stupid as an owl, he got knocked into some 
shape by Hassan, my Somali tent-boy. Agreed to pay him fifteen 
shillings a month, a very high wage, but I was getting desperate 
now. 

Six of the porters deserted before we left Broken Hill, whilst 
I was negotiating with the last acquisition; and, after making a 
brave start with the remaining four and covering perhaps a couple 
of miles, they also threw down their loads and rushed into the “ bush.”’ 

Resigning the bicycle to August, whom I threatened to shoot 
if he also ran away, I followed them a little distance, firing my 
revolver over their heads to cow them into surrender. They only 
ran all the faster; so, leaving the loads in August’s charge, with 
furious threats if he should dare to desert them, I returned dejectedly 
to Broken Hill’ Made arrangements there that they should be 
carried back and deposited with the South African Corporation, and 
I felt thankful to be so well out of it. 

Then made a fresh start, but took the precaution of making 
August run in front of the bicycle. 

On arriving at Mlungushi, found A. had gone on to the next 
native village, so we followed another weary stage to Kawi. Two 
reed-buck were grazing in a dambo not far from the path, and one 
had a better pair of horns than I ever had the luck to see with a 
rifle in my hand. 

Reed-buck are frequently met with, as the name. suggests, in 
and near the reed-brakes fringing rivers and streams. They are 
sometimes in pairs, but often in small family parties, and, when 
alarmed, utter a shrill whistle. The skin is fawn-coloured above 
and white underneath, and the horns, which measure from 10 to 
15 inches, curve regularly upwards and forwards. Females have 
none. They stand 3 feet at the shoulder and weigh 140 lb. I shot 
a good number for meat, as the flesh is better than that of many 
antelopes ; the best head had horns 12} inches. 

Reached camp at dusk, and, after the trying events of past two 
days and muddling about in the semi-darkness of my tent (for 
chaos still reigned in the baggage and only one candlestick could 
be found to serve for both of us), I went to bed in a thoroughly 
bad temper ! 

September 3. Got up at daylight and saw six hartebeest and five 
roan on the dambo below our camp. 

Stalked the first unsuccessfully, and made bad shooting at the 
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second, my bullets going too high, as I misjudged the distance. 
Saw some elephant spoor (7.¢., footmarks) here ; they were very old, 
but it gave me a thrill to see, for the first time, the tracks of this 
mighty beast. 

Shifted camp at ten and lunched in the bush, putting up tent- 
fly, for the trees were small and gave little shelter from the sun. 

Of the many varieties of hartebeest in Africa, only the Lichten- 
stein is found here. It is a very common antelope, generally run- 
ning in small herds of ten to thirty. 

Tawny-coloured but of ungainly appearance, it has a long, 
stupid-looking face with horns of peculiar shape. They are com- 
paratively broad at the base, and then curve up and over towards 
each other and take a quick bend backwards. Both sexes wear 
them, those of the male measuring about 20 inches and the females’ 
iz or 14. Their shoulder height is over 4 feet and weight 300 to 
350 lb.; the flesh is good and makes a fair substitute for beef ; 
but the absence of fat, as in nearly all game, is a great drawback. 

Roan are very handsome antelopes except for possessing, like 
Red Riding Hood’s pseudo-grandmother, enormous ears, which are 
undoubtedly “all the better to hear you with.’ The face is dark- 
brown and white, and the coat a nei roan with short, upstand- 
ing mane. 

The powerful, rugged-looking horns, scimitar-shaped, measure 
from 27 to 33 inches; but, in spite of meeting with a great many, 
both singly and in herds, 26 inches is the measurement of the best 
I could secure and a female of 21. These are, however, better 
than the average obtained-in East Africa. Roan stand nearly 5 
feet at the shoulder, and weigh over 600 lb. Like the sable, it is 
a dangerous animal to approach when wounded. 

We procured a few more men in the last village, so to-day I 
was able to be carried part of the way in a machila. Very glad 
of the rest, as we covered 18 miles; the heat was trying in the 
middle of the day, and I am not hard yet. 

The machila is a canvas hammock, which was introduced by 
the Portuguese ; it may be seen in Madeira in an improved form. 
Here it is simply a stout piece of Willesden canvas slung on a pole, 
beneath which one lies as comfortably as one can with the help 
of a cushion. The ends of the pole rest on the shoulders of the 
two strongest men that can be found in the wlendo. Every hundred 
yards, more or less, they shout “ capindula,” and shift the pole to 
the opposite shoulder. 

The “ boys’ walk at a good pace or move with a swinging trot 
like Chinamen carrying merchandise. After a few hundred yards, 
their place is taken by another pair, then another, and so on till 
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the first pair take their turn again. Only eight could be spared 
for me at first, but one should have at least twelve or fourteen 
if they are required to carry throughout the march. 

This is generally five hours, but it may be seven or eight if one 
isinahurry. During this time, they will cover from 18 to 26 miles 
in favourable country ; but the baggage carriers cannot be expected 
to do more than from 15 to 20, seeing that the distance must be 
regulated by the capacity of the weakest and the probability of 
more than one becoming footsore. Therefore, one usually does 
much less, sometimes only 10 or 12. This gives the “ boys”’ an 
opportunity of gossiping and bargaining for food in any native 
village passed en route ; and, what is of great importance in country 
infested by lions, or when travelling during the wet season, time to 
erect shelters for the night. It also gave me a chance to do some 
hunting if we passed any game on the way, or to explore a bit of 
country in the afternoon. 

Before starting, one of the biggest of our men had been appointed 
capitao, or headman. He carried no load (except an astonishing 
amount of ‘‘side’’), received an extra shilling a month, and re- 
ported those who loitered unduly or misbehaved themselves. 
Further, he was responsible for anything that was lost or damaged. 
It was his duty to see that each man took up his load in the morn- 
ing and started off in good time. 

When the carriers were once on the move, they were left pretty 
much to their own devices and tramped and rested alternately, 
just as it suited them, whilst the headman brought up the rear 
with a rusty, double-barrelled shot-gun and touched up the strag- 
glers with his whip. 

As the last man of a caravan is the most likely to be seized 
by a man-eater if one is about, the capfitao insisted on a gun for 
his protection. Had he but known it, the musket he so proudly 
carried was only loaded with blank. I bought it for a mere song 
at Broken Hill as a trap-gun, and felt convinced it would burst 
at the first discharge of a properly loaded cartridge. Nor had I 
sufficient confidence in the natives yet to put a weapon in their 
hands; besides, no one is allowed to carry fire-arms here without 
paying at least {2 10s. The payment of this sum permits one to 
shoot buffalo and most species of antelopes and birds. I doubt 
whether the capitao knew how to fire it off, for very few natives 
outside the small police force understand fire-arms; at any rate, 
he never did so. 

The day usually commenced for me half an hour before dawn. 
After a hasty cup of tea or chocolate and some cake or biscuits, I 
would go out (dressed in shirt and knickers, puttees and boots 
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and accompanied by the native hunter and a gun-bearer) in search 
of game. Generally, if nothing was to be seen on the dambo near 
the camp, we took the footpath towards the next native village 
on our route. I carried field-glasses and Paradox gun—one barrel 
loaded with No. 4 shot for guinea-fowl, partridges or duck, the other 
with heavy soft-nosed bullet for lion, leopard or antelope. 

I seldom used this gun, as one did not fire often at birds for 
fear of scaring larger game; but, being light and made to fit me 
like my sporting 12-bores, it was the best thing to carry for any near 
shot that might present itself unexpectedly, and “it is the unex- 
pected that happens.’’ Sometimes, I loaded one barrel with bullet 
and the other with S.S.G., 7.e. slugs. 

The hunter carried his assegai and my water-bottle, and the 
gun-bearer the °318 or -465, according to whether antelope or danger- 
ous game was expected. In one pocket of my shirt I carried soft- 
nosed bullets for this rifle, and, in the other, solids composed of 
nickel, in case we came across elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo or 
hippopotamus; lead bullets split up or flatten and stop before 
reaching the vital parts of these larger animals, whereas nickel 
bullets bend but do not break or flatten. 

On my belt were a knife, matches, compass, snake antidote, 
and sometimes a small Smith and Wesson five-chambered revolver. 
A third “ boy’ (men up to any age are called boys here as in the 
East) carried my camera, a luncheon-basket, and a little native 
food. 

If something was shot, the hunter cut off head and neck or 
commenced skinning, and I either sent one of the other men back 
with the good news, or we waited till the foremost porters arrived. 
They then put down their loads, and the meat was cut up and 
distributed, whilst I made a second breakfast or an early lunch. 

If nothing was seen, a halt was made about eight or nine 
o'clock near a stream, and the tent-fly was put up or we break- 
fasted under a shady tree. Then I would again head the caravan 
on a bicycle, or, if it was hot, the flies troublesome, or the hunt 
had been a fatiguing one, I got into the machila to save my strength 
for the pursuit of game later in the day. 

My hunter, interpreter and personal “ boys,’ who carried 
rifles, camera, water and provisions, remained in close attendance 
on the march, including a couple about twelve years old whose 
duty i was to switch away flies with a zebra or buffalo tail whenever 
I stopped to rest or eat. These youngsters were invaluable when 
tsetse flies were numerous; so, if my readers are inclined to smile 
at these precautions, let them remember, that, in ndhirica, flies may 
be as dangerous as beasts. 
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Sometimes, but rarely, we met native travellers; if on the 
main “road,” a party of recruits for the mines on the way to 
Broken Hill, or natives carrying goods to one of the stations en 
voute. These men would have no personal belongings except, 
possibly, a sleeping-mat, cooking-pot and spear, together with a 
bag of meal and a little salt to barter for food on the way. They 
were very grateful when we could spare them any meat, and 
generally stood aside respectfully as our party passed by. 

Soon after twelve o’clock, we would halt for the day, or rest 
then and break off early in the afternoon, whilst I took my lunch 
from the basket at any suitable place which presented itself. 

I often lent Hassan the bicycle, so that he could be well to 
the front to superintend the pitching of the tent and bestowal of 
my belongings. 

On returning from hunting in the evening, a hot bath, dinner 
and a smoke soon made me ready for bed. With loaded rifles handy 
and an Army revolver under my pillow, I felt comparatively secure 
and invariably ‘slept soundly. Thrice only did even the roaring 
of lions wake me. 

When we had plenty of meat, I did not hurry off before day- 
light, but dressed by the light of a candle and wrote up my diary 
till breakfast was ready. 

Whilst we breakfasted outside the tent, everything was packed 
up; then the carriers tied their food and any personal belongings 
to their load (which is carried on the head or on one shoulder sup- 
ported by the hand), the cook secured the dishes, and all were on 
the path soon after sunrise. 

By means of bicycle or machila, I caught up the foremost ; 
and, on approaching dambos, walked ahead in case there was some- 
thing worth shooting. 

Sometimes the march was continued, with halts for rest and 
refreshment, till late afternoon; but I learnt from experience 
to give the provisions and tent equipment to the fleetest carriers 
in order to avoid discomfort. The remainder would drift in slowly 
by twos and threes and deposit their burdens near the tent, all 
being stowed neatly away by the personal boys. None but Has- 
san and August ever entered my tent; and, though many things 
were broken, nothing was lost or stolen. 

The rifles are cleaned by the hunters, who also look after skins 
and trophies; the skins were unrolled, spread out in the sun, 
and well dusted with wood ashes from day to day till thoroughly 
dry. 

A certain number of boys having been told off to get water 
and wood for the kitchen, the others sort themselves into groups 


FLY-SWITCHERS IN ZEBRA Hats, N. RHopEsia. (See page 71.) 
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and collect grass and firewood for their own use, sometimes 
ascending the trees and lopping off huge branches to make a fence 
against lions. A level place near some shady trees is selected 
for my tent; then the ground is prepared with hoes, and, in the 
rainy season, a trench is dug all round, whilst the ropes are left 
purposely slack. This is made the centre of the encampment, 
for the natives have always been accustomed to put their chiefs 
in the centre, and they are careful, when forming a circle at a 
proper distance, to light their fires where the smoke will not blow 
in my direction. 

These men had no sleeping-bags and very few mats; so, when 
camping near villages, I had to see that they did not appropriate 
the huts of the inhabitants, for they will avoid making shelters 
for themselves if possible. Besides being unwilling to cause incon- 
venience, I did not wish the men to suffer from the horrible insects 
with which native villages are frequently infested ; but, after the 
rains had begun, I generally obtained the loan of one or two huts 
for the gun-bearers and tent-boys by giving the owners a small 
present, the usual gift being 2 yards of calico. As I made this 
present to the headman of every village where we stayed, he some- 
times put a couple of empty huts at our disposal and ordered his 
people to bring water, wood and native food, and to prepare a 
clean place for my tent. 

A dozen fires are kindled in the camp, and these, being replen- 
ished from time to time by the men who are awakened by the 
cold, the roar of a lion or any other disturbing sound, are kept 
burning till daylight. After_the great business of cooking and 
eating is over, all sit round the camp fires and engage in talking 
or singing. If near a village of any size, they would often dance 
far into the night, and I had sometimes to threaten them with a 
whipping in order to obtain any sleep. 


CHAPTER III 


AN AFRICAN JOURNEY AND SOME BIG-GAME 
HUNTING (continued) 


EPTEMBER 3. Camped to-night near Kawi’s old village. 
Deserted villages are almost as common in the heart of 
Africa as inhabited ones; for, when the soil is worked out, or a 
few natives have been carried off by marauding lions, or the site is 
disliked for some reason or other, the chief } and his people move 
a few miles away, cut down a number of trees, and start another 
village. , 

This is a simple matter, since their household furniture is of the 
slightest. The headman alone possesses a chair, if one would 
dignify a roughly-cut three-legged stool 6 inches high with that 
name, and the others have only a few grass mats and bits of bark- 
cloth, with perhaps one iron cooking-pot and a drinking-gourd to 
every four persons. 

Here is poverty personified. Here, one sees man in his primeval 
state. Yet, all are cheerful, not to say jovial, for they have not 
learnt to desire anything more than bare necessities ; and, though 
mere animals, they have now obtained much more than the animals 
—security from each other and the knowledge that the only things 
they care about (their women and their crops) are safe from attack. 

Another reason given for deserted villages is the fact that no 
chief will live on a spot where a favourite wife has died, either 
because he is unable to bear the remembrance of past happiness, | 
or because he is.afraid to remain in a place which death has visited. 
This being the case, they are not likely to take much trouble in 
house-building, and so it is. . 

Stout stakes, Io or 12 feet long, are stuck a couple of feet into 
the ground in a circle Io or 12 yards in circumference, and the 
spaces between them are plastered with mud. A floor is next 
miade of anthill material, and, where cattle are kept, cow-dung. This 
is intended to discourage the hut tick, or kufw, and another disagree- 
able insect called “ jigger.’’ 

1 The headman of every tiny village, and they nearly all are tiny, regards 
himself as a Chief. 
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Over this a roof (which has been made on the ground slightly 
larger, so that the thatch composed of dry grass projects all round) 
is lifted bodily. There are no windows, and the entrance is some- 
times so small that one must crawl in on all fours. The interiors 
are, therefore, both dark and stuffy. 

Such huts—for I do not assert that all merit this description— 
soon fall into disrepair; the roofs leak during the heavy rains, 
wild beasts can break in at any time, and ku/fu or jiggers, or both, 
are found in nearly all. 

The kuju varies in size from a.pin’s head to a pea, and its skin 
is so tough and unyielding that it is impossible to burst it by squeez- 
ing with the fingers. It lives amongst the dry dust of mud floors, 
in crannies in the walls, or in the thatch of the roofs; so that, 
even if one has an iron bedstead up which the kufw cannot climb, 
this crab-like bug might drop on the sleeper from above. Every 
night it creeps out of these hiding-places in search of human blood ; 
the bites raise large lumps, which may turn to festering sores, or 
even produce an intermittent fever. This horrible tick is further 
suspected of carrying sleeping sickness, and can transmit the power 
of infection to its nasty progeny. 

As Sir Frederick Treves neatly puts it: 


“ The house ticks belong to a family of hereditary bravos who hand 
down the gifts of evil-doing as if it were an heirloom, and make the 
spreading of disease a family business. To rid a house of ticks, it must 
be pulled down and burnt, a measure which would appeal to the man 
in the proverb who ‘ burnt his house to warm his hands.’”’ + 


Jiggers penetrate beneath the skin and lay eggs, which, if not 
quickly removed, cause ulceration. I frequently saw natives 
cutting them out of their feet, lameness having resulted from 
neglect of this precaution. Great care must be taken that the 
little bag of eggs is removed intact. 

The food of the people consists mainly of millet, which is dried 
in the sun and then pounded by means of stones to meal. This 
is mixed with hot water and stirred into a sort of porridge. 

The Awisa grow largely a plant called kalundwe and boil the 
root. Wild honey, locusts, caterpillars, small game when they 
can kill or trap it, and various wild fruits and home-grown vege- 
tables form the remainder of their diet, so that meat of the larger — 
animals is a great treat, and we often found it more useful as an 
exchange for meal for our men than calico. 

In many villages poultry are kept and, outside the fly-belts, 
cows, also goats and dogs. The two latter are sometimes found 


1 Uganda for a Holiday, by Sir Frederick ‘Treves. 
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in spite of tsetse flies, having, like the game, become impervious 
to their bite from long acquaintance. None of these wretched 
animals are fed; they have to pick up the refuse of cereals and 
such scraps as they can find, so that there is little flesh on their 
bones. The dogs seem attached to the natives and treacherous 
towards the white man. Many have jackal blood in them. They 
are cowardly and thievish. 

‘I bought eggs in the villages near Broken Hill at a penny apiece 
and skinny fowls at a shilling ; for money is current there and meal 
and everything eatable comparatively dear; but, further North, 
where bright buttons would have been preferred to sovereigns, and 
articles varied in value according to the particular needs or whims 
of the natives we met, I could buy a fowl for a box of matches 
costing me the tenth of a penny, or for a yard of calico costing 
forty times as much! The reason was that matches were more 
desirable than clothing, and no wonder, seeing that they are con- 
stantly needed to smoke out bees or to make a fire, which is other- 
wise performed ‘with great labour. Besides, the natives can make 
clothing, if required, from the bark of certain trees, or from the 
skins of wild animals and goats, but, they cannot make matches. 
It is barely a hundred years since we learnt to do that. 

Their method of making fire is, like that of the Australian 
aborigines and other primitive peoples, by means of two sticks 
from 2 to 3 feet in length. A notch is cut in one of the sticks, 
which, with a clear-grained outside, has a small core of pith, and 
this notched stick is laid horizontally on a knife-blade, or something 
similar, on the ground; the operator, squatting, takes the other 
stick, which is of very hard wood cut to a blunt point, and fits it 
into the notch at right angles; the upright wand is then made to 
spin rapidly backwards and forwards between the palms of the hands, 
drill fashion, and at the same time is pressed downwards; the 
friction, in the course of a minute or so, ignites the portions of the 
pith of the notched stick; these, rolling over like live charcoal 
on to the knife-blade, are lifted into a handful of fine, dry grass 
and carefully blown by waving backwards and forwards in the air. 

It is hard work for the hands to procure fire by this process, 
and the vigorous drilling and downward pressure requisite soon 
blister the palms. 

September 4. Again marched 18 miles and arrived at Lunchu 
River, where we found Menzies encamped with his wife ill in bed. 

I went to see her and found the tent invaded by large yellow 
ants nearly an inch long. They often crawled over her blankets, 
but she said she was getting used to them. 

Menzies dined with us and described the pursuit of his first 
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buck, an eland, which was the principal item on the menu. He 
reported abundance of game here. 

Eland, the largest of all antelopes, are plentiful in Rhodesia, 
and I came upon several herds of more than a hundred animals. 
But for the fact that they are fonder of browsing than of grazing, 
they would be seen more often. Bulls measure 6 feet and some- 
times more at the shoulder, and weigh Io to 12 hundred lb. There 
are two or three varieties; that known as Lord Derby’s, or the 
Giant Eland (only found in Gambia close to the Nile), being slightly 
larger than the others. 

The skin of the common eland is tawny, with three or four 
white stripes, and other distinguishing marks are a bunch of dark 
hair on the forehead and a long, tufted, ox-like tail. The horns, 
which have a slight spiral twist, are of great stoutness, those of the 
female being the longer but more slender. The meat is excellent ; 
with this exception, most hunters will agree with Livingstone’s 
emphatic declaration: ‘Infinitely above the flesh of all kinds of 
game is beef.”’ 

Eland are gentle animals, even when cornered, in spite of their 
great size, and attempts are being made to domesticate and cross 
them with cattle. 

Selous remarks : ° 


“ What a grand-looking beast an eland bullis! with his heavy though 
shapely body, low-hanging dewlap, fine clean limbs, and small game- 
looking head. He is one of those stately creatures that few can slay 
without regret; but at the same time it is as necessary for the hunter, 
upon whose rifle a score or more of hungry savages are dependent for 
food from day to day, to shoot many beautiful and harmless animals, 
as it is for a butcher in a civilized land to poleaxe an ox.” 


It being the custom now to criticize unsparingly all those who 
go in pursuit of Big Game—many of whom undoubtedly deserve 
it and are equally abhorred by those who try to shoot in a sports- 
manlike manner—lI feel on my defence, and will take this oppor- 
tunity of quoting a sensible passage on the subject from Roosevelt’s 
African Game Trails. 

After pointing out that intelligent game preservation sufficiently 
checks the diminution of birds and beasts, he says: 


“Game laws should be drawn primarily in the interests of the whole 
people, keeping steadily in mind certain facts that ought to be self- 
evident to every one above the intellectual level of those foolish but 
well-meaning persons, who apparently think that all shooting is wrong, 
and that man could continue to exist if all wild animals were allowed 
to increase unchecked. There must be recognition of the fact that 
almost any wild animal of the defenceless type, if its multiplication were 
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unchecked whilst its natural enemies—the dangerous carnivora—were 
killed, would by its simple increase crowd man off the planet; and of 
the further fact that, far short of such an increase, a time speedily comes 
when the existence of too much game is incompatible with the interests, 
or, indeed, the existence of the cultivator. 

“ Asin most other matters, it is only the happy mean which is healthy 
or rational. 

“There should be certain sanctuaries and reserves where game can 
live and breed absolutely unmolested ; and, elsewhere, the laws should, 
so far as possible, provide for the continued existence of the game in 
sufficient numbers to allow a reasonable amount of hunting on fair 
terms to any hardy and vigorous man fond of the sport, and yet not 
in sufficient numbers to jeopardize the interests of the actual settler, 
the tiller of the soil, the man whose well-being should be the prime 
object to be kept in mind by every statesman. 

“Game butchery is as objectionable as any other form of wanton 
cruelty or barbarity, but to protest against all hunting of game is a sign 
of softness of head not of soundness of heart.” 


Later, he proves that a man who kills a lion thereby preserves 
the lives of a thousand or more antelopes and zebras, so that one’s 
hunting is generally a net advantage to the harmless game, and 
it may be asked what advantage is derived by wild animals if 
they are not hunted by man. 

As Mr. Thompson Seton tersely puts it: 


“The death of a wild animal is always tragic,” and Roosevelt con- 
tinues: ‘‘ Death by violence, death by cold, death by starvation—these 
are the normal endings of the stately and beautiful creatures of the wilder- 
ness. The sentimentalists, who prattle about the peaceful life of nature, 
do not realize its utter mercilessness ; although they have only to look 
at the birds in the winter woods or even at the insects on a cold morning. 

“Tt would be a veritable and most tragic calamity if the lordly 
elephant, the giant amongst existing four-footed creatures, should be 
permitted to vanish from the face of the earth. But, protection is not 
permanently possible over the greater part of that country which is well 
fitted for settlement, nor anywhere if the herds grow too numerous. 
It would be not merely silly but worse than silly to try to stop all killing 
of elephants. The unchecked increase of any big and formidable wild 
beast, even though not a flesh-eater, is incompatible with the existence 
of man when he has emerged from the state of lowest savagery. This 
is not a matter of theory, but of proved fact. In place after place in 
Africa, where protection has been extended to hippopotamus, buffalo, 
rhinoceros or elephant, it has been found necessary to withdraw it, 
because the protected animals did such damage to property, or became 
such menaces to human life.? 


1 A Game Warden, reporting in Kenya Colony in 1926, says: “‘ Elephants 
trample the maize and wheatfields, doing immense damage. One even held 
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“Elephants, when in numbers and when not possessed by the fear 
of man, are more impossible neighbours than the three former. In some 
parts of Africa they have taken to feeding on the native crops and grown 
bolder and bolder, until the wretched inhabitants, their property ruined 
and lives in danger, abandoned the struggle and shifted to some new 
place in the wilderness.” + 


September 5. Trekked 18 miles for the third day in succession ; 
but, although we started at.dawn, we did not arrive till dusk owing 
to bargaining in villages for grain, which is still very dear. I gave 
roo yards of calico for 500 lb. and we had to wait till the women 
(who do most of the work in this part of the world) beat the grain 
from the husk and then pounded it into meal. 

Biked on ahead early this morning for a shot at game, but 
saw none. Whilst breakfasting in the open at nine, Menzies passed 
us, his wife better, both being carried in their machilas, which 
were made in London and looked very smart. Got into mine when 
it became hot. 

After proceeding a few miles in this way, the men suddenly 
put me on the ground and disappeared into the bush. 

At first I supposed that a lion or some dangerous animal was 
near, and prepared to sell life dearly with my revolver; next, 
that they had all deserted, so I determined to give chase and 
intimidate them into returning. 

However, to my great relief, they shortly reappeared, bearing 
in triumph the hind-quarters of a tiny antelope. They had seen 
vultures, and, suspecting meat, ran quickly to deprive the birds 
of their prey. 

With great politeness—it being taken as a matter of course 
that everything obtained when “ on ulendo ”’ belongs to the Bwana, 
or master—they offered it to me. In the same way, they invari- 
ably offered me the honey stolen from wild bees before fighting 
for it amongst themselves. 

The flesh was exceedingly high, so I declined it; whereupon, a 
scramble took place, and the little creature was devoured raw. 

At that time, I was surprised at their craving for meat and 
indifference to its condition, for I did not know then that they 


up a Ford car and kicked it severely in the radiator. Hippos damage 
not only crops but the native huts; bushpigs and baboons are an increasing 
pest. The latter have been satisfactorily dealt with as follows: A baboon 
is caught and a-sack thrown over its head. Several natives then hold the 
animal, which is shaved as far as possible all over. This completed, the 
baboon is painted with a thick coat of Cambridge blue and liberated. No 
member of the troop will approach the scene of the indignity for an indefinite 
period.” 
1 African Game Trails, by Theodore Roosevelt. 
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devour caterpillars and bee-bread, mix blood with their meal, and 
have no objection to stale eggs of almost any age, or decayed 
flesh of every description. They also drink the foulest water, 
apparently with impunity. 

Livingstone remarks that “ the native idea of a good egg differs 
as, widely from our own as is possible on such a trifling subject,” 
also, that “‘ an egg is eaten with apparent relish though an embryo 
chick be inside’’; and, when travelling up the Zambesi, “ the 
canoe-men invariably picked up every dead fish they saw on the 
surface of the water, however far gone. An unfragrant odour was 
no objection ; the fish was boiled and eaten and the water drunk 
as soup.”’ 

On the other hand, when a donkey died, they were shocked 
at the idea of eating it, saying: ‘it would be like eating man 
himself, because the donkey lives with man and is his bosom 
companion ”’ ! * 

So, too, a chief refused a leg of an ox, saying that neither he 
nor his people ever partook of beef, as they ‘‘ looked upon cattle 
as human and living at home like men”’! 

This reminds me of the Bushman who was bragging of having 
killed five others. ‘‘ Two,” said he, “were females, one a male, 
and the other two, calves.” 

“What a villain you are,’”’ exclaimed a missionary, ‘“ to boast 
of killing women and children of your own nation. What will 
God say when you appear before Him?” “ He will say,” replied 
the Bushman calmly, “that I am a very clever fellow.” 

The missionary correctly understood calves to mean children, 
the Bushman’s English being about as perfect as that of Roose- 
velt’s Somali gunbearers. One of them, on seeing an ostrich 
with young, cried: ‘Look sah, ostrich, bull, cow, and pups!” 

A curious superstition that came under my notice was the 
refusal of some of the carriers to eat zebra flesh for fear of get- 
ting striped, and of others to eat a bushbuck lest they should 
become spotted ; and I have read that some women will not seat. 
themselves upon nor wrap their children in the skin of this animal. 

Colonel Patterson relates how the Basuga devoured large chunks 
of the raw and still quivering flesh of an antelope he had shot, 
“‘lapping up the warm blood in the palms of their hands,” and 
that the Masai “ drink daily a pint or so of blood taken from a 
live bullock.” 

Selous gives an amusing account of the finding of an ancient 
and addled ostrich egg by his men, which they esteemed such a 
delicacy—although he himself had to flee from the spot—as to lick 
clean the interior of every piece of shell that could be found after 
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the explosion! A Chief once sent him a putrid and stinking piece 
of hippo fat, about 2 inches thick, to show, as he said, “‘ how fat 
his cattle were,’ and this was eaten with every manifestation of 
delight by his followers. 

On another occasion, some natives cut up the stinking carcass 
of an elephant which had lain eight days and nights festering 
beneath the fierce rays of a tropical sun, and he remarks : 


“ Truly some tribes of Kaffirs and Bushmen are fouler feeders than 
either vultures or hyenas. This is not an isolated case, as they are 
constantly in the habit of eating putrid meat, and there is little doubt 
that they like it just as well if not better than sweet flesh ; curiously, 
too, it does not seem to do them any harm.” 4 


Stanley observed that ‘‘ many Africans keep fish as some people 
do venison, not commencing to eat it till it has become offensive.” 

Just before retiring to-night, a leopard passed close to the 
camp and uttered its peculiar cry. It has been described as a 
harsh cough quickly repeated and not unlike the sound of wood 
being sawn. 

A. has a great dread of these animals, having been nearly killed 
when pursuing a wounded one. They are then as much to be 
feared as a lion or a tiger, for they have a wonderful capacity for 
concealment and unequalled ferocity and activity. With lightning 
speed they spring from one to the other of their pursuers, mauling 
each in turn and inflicting terrible wounds with teeth and claws. 
These are very liable to suppurate, causing death or at least the 
loss of a limb. 
® The African leopard has a shoulder height of about 2 feet 4 
inches and often measures 64 feet from nose to tip of tail, so he is 
larger than his Indian cousin. The spots on the body are of smaller 
size in the African variety, and the skin is altogether lighter in 
colour, but no less beautiful. 

These leopards are very plentiful, but seldom seen, as they lie 
close during the day and prowl about after dark. A big fellow 
was trapped near the Victoria Falls whilst I was there, when trying 
to steal a dog, of which they are very fond. The proprietor of 
the Inn at Broken Hill who packed my trophies for England, on 
hearing that I had obtained nearly every species of Rhodesian 
game but this, kindly presented me with a handsome skin in perfect 
condition. 

The little antelope of which the vultures were robbed was a 
Sharpe’s steinbok. 

This is the smallest antelope found in Rhodesia; and, though 


1A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa, by F. C. Selous, 
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not quite so small as the dikdik of East Africa, which is little bigger 
than a hare, it stands only 16 inches at the shoulder and weighs 
less than 20 lb. 

Steinbok wear a pretty little chestnut coat speckled with white. 
The horns are perfectly straight and about a couple of inches in 
length. 

A steinbok jumped up in front of me on two occasions, but it 
did not wait to be shot at, and they are almost impossible to hit 
with a rifle when in full flight. As it happened, I was carrying 
the *318 instead of the Paradox gun. 

The natives snare them, and I met an old man wearing the tiny 
horn of one attached to a bootlace round his neck. He said it 
contained lion medicine, meaning that so long as he wore this charm 
no lion would harm him. 

Sometimes, the natives employ these little horns to cure head- 
ache, by pressing them violently on the forehead so that they 
stick to it. 

They have more than once asked me for a horn for this purpose, 
but I told them that such treatment would increase their head- 
ache and dosed them with croton oil or quinine, as most of their 
troubles arise from over-eating or malaria. Women, who wish 
to keep their husbands faithful, wear two little horns, and a similar 
charm is worn by men before starting on a journey. 

The people have a touching, childlike faith in their so-called 
doctors, and they still undergo the ordeal by poison, so that 
numbers die from this cause annually. I saw nothing of this, but 
so it is stated in a book recently published on North-Eastern 
Rhodesia. _ 

Livingstone gives many curious instances of the belief that 
there is medicine for curing every ill. He was expected to furnish 
his followers with gun medicine, without which they believed that 
no one could shoot straight. 

A Chief gave a large quantity of ivory for a medicine which 
was to make him invulnerable to bullets. Being recommended by 
Livingstone to test it, a calf was anointed with the charm and 
tied to a tree. (Presumably the man who sold the medicine had 
discreetly departed.) The animal of course fell dead to the rifle, 
but the Chief merely remarked that it was ‘“‘ more pleasant to be 
deceived than undeceived.”’ 

The women long for white children so much, that they chew 
the bark of a certain tree, in the hope that it will have this effect. 


1 The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia, by Cullen Gouldsbury and 
Hubert Sheane, F.R.A.I., F.R.G.S., from which I obtained much interest- 
ing information. 
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They ask for ‘“‘ child medicine ”’ and for the ‘‘ medicine of fatness,” 
for plumpness is much admired in Central Africa. 

When a professional rain-maker was told that only God had the 
power of sending rain, he replied: ‘‘ That is true for you white men, 
but not for us. God made black men first and did not love us as 
He did the white men. He made you beautiful and gave you 
clothing and guns and gunpowder and many things of which we 
know nothing. But towards us He had no heart. He gave us 
nothing except the assegai, and cattle, and rain-making. He did 
not give us hearts like yours, for we never love each other. Other 
tribes place medicines about our country and prevent the rain, 
so that we may be dispersed by hunger; we must dissolve these 
charms by our medicines. God has given us this little thing of 
which you know nothing. We do not despise the things that 
you possess, though we are ignorant of them; you ought not 
to despise our little knowledge though ignorant of it.”’ 

September 7. Crossed the boundary between the Maswerka 
and Alala tribes, but I should not have known it except for the 
peculiar lip-rings worn by the Alala women. 

Spent the day in hunting, whilst A. went to all the villages in 
the neighbourhood to procure more porters. 

Saw several waterbuck and four varieties of game, but I am 
a poor stalker at present and failed to approach any near enough 
to make a fatal shot probable, so did not fire. 

Also followed spoor of eland several miles through bush without 
coming up with them, and reached camp very tired and rather 
cross. 

A. succeeded in getting some carriers, so we determined to 
send twenty-five Mpika boys back to Broken Hill for baggage left 
behind, and we promised them a reward if they overtook us by 
forced marches. 

From here on we saw game of some kind or other, and some- 
times of several kinds, nearly every day, and it was merely a ques- 
tion of selecting a good head of each species and sex; but it was 
necessary to reach the boundary of North Eastern Rhodesia before 
settling down to serious hunting, as here I had permission to shoot 
for meat only—not for trophies. 

Also, I was anxious to reach my friend’s house in the centre 
of the country for the pleasure of hunting in company with him, 
and game is both more abundant and in greater variety there. 

There are two kinds of waterbuck in Rhodesia. The rarer 
kind, known as Crawshay’s waterbuck, inhabits high, hilly country, 
but only differs slightly from the common variety. It has a darker 
coat, a large white patch or star on the buttocks instead of a white 
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elliptical ring, and the horns are generally shorter with a wider 
spread. I was fortunate in obtaining a good head of one of these 
animals, the horns measuring 24 inches, as well as an excellent 
specimen of the common variety—26 inches. 

Both species of waterbuck have long, shaggy hair, stand over 
4 feet at the shoulder, and weigh approximately 450 lb.; but the 
females, which are hornless, weigh considerably less. 

This animal has a good carriage, and a male is one of the finest- 
looking of the antelopes, being well proportioned and graceful 
with a level back ; and, as some one has observed, “‘ he stands like 
a well-bred pony.” 

They are constantly met with near rivers, and, when wounded, 
take to the water like deer. 

Their flesh is stringy and strong. 

September 8. Still encamped on Mkushi River. 

Up early and got a shot at a hartebeest bull grazing on a dambo 
about 6 miles from camp, but again misjudged distance and fired 
too low this time. 

Lunched with the Menzies, who had also camped here. They, 
too, were finding considerable difficulty in judging distance accur- 
ately, with the result that they were shooting over or under. 

This is the experience of most sportsmen, when commencing 
- to shoot in Africa, on account of the exceptional clearness of the 
atmosphere, to which one must get accustomed. 

After shooting over.the animal’s back, one makes too much 
allowance, and then one shoots underneath it. 

No doubt, the excitement of first shots at Big Game (or “ buck 
fever,” as it is called) causes a number of misses at the start. We 
had all practised assiduously and successfully at targets in England 
and were quite familiar with our rifles, so I can give no other 
explanation. 

Menzies was using a ‘286 Ross and ‘470 Lang, and Ia ‘318 Westley 
Richards and 465 Holland & Holland. The former were single-_ 
barrelled magazine rifles holding five or six cartridges; and the 
heavier ones, intended for use against dangerous game, were double- 
barrelled hammerless ejectors, made to fit us like our 12-bore sporting - 
guns. I also had a 12-bore Paradox by Holland, and Menzies an 
ordinary shot-gun. mi 

Went fishing in river in afternoon. No bites, so left the rod 
and line out all night baited with meat, but without result. Per- 
haps my ill success was due to not following the common African 
custom of agitating the water by giving it a few sharp strokes with 
the top of the fishing rod immediately after throwing in the line to 
attract the attention of the fish; but I was not aware that this — 
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kind of introduction (or shall we say knocking at the front door) 
was necessary ! 

Saw a crocodile dive into the water and left a shark hook attached 
to a chain baited for him, where he had been lying on the bank ; 
but the meat was spied by a hawk and torn off the hook. 

Crocodiles generally feed on fish ; but, where fish are not plentiful 
or prove difficult to catch owing to the water being discoloured 
by rain, they become dangerous. In the course of my wanderings, 
I had to cross many rivers and streams infested by these formidable 
brutes. There is no danger at the fords in the dry season, and, 
wherever the water is too deep to be easily waded and too broad 
to be cheaply bridged, the Government provide a native dugout 
at the crossings on the main route through the country; else- 
where, it is necessary to borrow one or to take a chance. The 
boys always splash and yell like maniacs when crossing rivers ; 
when I shot a hippopotamus and ordered them to drag it ashore, 
they had to be driven into the water with a whip. 

September 9. Rose early this morning while it was still dark, 
and started out full of hope, accompanied by a native who joined 
our party in the last village and had. an excellent reputation for 
spooring game and a useful knowledge of this locality. 

He was a sturdy fellow with a wonderful eye for seeing animals 
in cover, and could often detect them at a great distance on a 
dambo when I was compelled to use binoculars, so that he proved 
very useful, and I was sorry when, a fortnight later, he msisted 
on returning to his wives. 

Menzies also had a native hunter to whom he was much attached ; 
although offered four times the ordinary wages, nothing would in- 
duce the man to goa step further than the confines of his own tribe. 
I believe that both these men were also anxious about their crops 
for the ensuing year ; but natives are notoriously improvident, so it 
was certainly not the only.reason that impelled them to return home. 

My man, who called himself Yala’ala, invariably carried a 
spear and an attractive little black and white fur bag made from 
the complete skin of some tiny animal. Foxy head and furry 
legs with sharp little claws, all were there, the tail forming the 

handle; the skin was sewn up, leaving only room to insert his 

fingers when putting in or taking out something. Having no 
clothes but a yard of calico presented by myself, which he removed 
when approaching game, this bag served for all his pockets; but, 
so far as I could discover, it contained only snuff and tobacco, 
to both of which he was much addicted. 

Tobacco has been grown by the natives in these parts for many 
years, and they smoke large, roughly-made, wooden pipes; con- 
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sequently, the quids brought from Buluwayo as presents for Chiefs 
were not so well received as I had been led to expect. 

After carrying me across the river, the hunter kicked up the 
dust with his foot to discover the direction of the wind, and led 
me at a great pace to a dambo. Then, crouching in the bushes 
and remaining rigid, he pointed to a fine male waterbuck, which 
was’ standing dreamily under a tree on the opposite side. 

The light was not good, as the sun had scarcely risen, and I 
took too full a sight, with the unfortunate result that the bullet 
went just over its back. 

However, the fates were kind; for, not having detected us 
and perhaps still half asleep, the animal merely jumped and moved 
to a more favourable position about 200 yards distant, so that the 
next bullet hit it fair behind the shoulder, penetrating the heart. 

It only ran 20 or 30 yards and fell dead as a stone. 

This was my first buck, and I felt exceedingly pleased on exam- 
ining the beautiful head with long, shapely horns curving slightly 
backwards and then forwards. 

So near was it to the camp that our boys had heard the shots, 
and, running to the spot, they executed a dance of joy, for they 
were thinking of the meat. 

A. had it cut up and distributed as fairly as possible. He 
then set to work to skin the head and trained two natives to do 
this for me in future. It was only necessary to show them how 
to deal with the lips and ears, as they were accustomed to skin- 
ning in a rough and ready fashion. 

Next, the skull was buried in an anthill for those busy little 
persons to clean, proving, no doubt, a welcome addition to their 
larder ; whilst the skin was spread out in the sun to dry and subse- 
quently well dusted with ashes from the kitchen fire. 

Except in the wet season, it is sufficient to cure headskins 
in this way ; eventually, almost as stiff as boards, they are packed 
with disinfectants in tin-lined boxes for the journey to England, 
and there made soft again and reunited to the skulls. 

September ro. Off early again, this time to another dambo, 
passing on the way a duiker, which stood motionless 50 or 60 yards 
off, hoping we had not seen it. I certainly should not have done 
so, and it was some time before I could make out anything in the 
dim light. Little more than the head was visible, a small mark 
at that distance, since the sun was not up and trees deepened the 
gloom, so the result was a miss and a scamper to safety. 

On the dambo were feeding one waterbuck bull which I did 
not disturb; two reedbuck which, requiring meat for ourselves, 
I tried to stalk, but the shifty wind gave me away ; and three roan. 
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I nearly succeeded in getting a shot at these last, but some 
interfering birds screamed loudly, and they at once took the hint. 
These birds were, of course, unfamiliar to me; they were probably 
the species of plover described by Livingstone as a “ plaguey sort 
of public-spirited individual,” which played the same trick on 
him. It was the only occasion on which I saw them. 

Later, I got a difficult shot in the bush at reedbuck, which 
produced no result, and killed one out of a herd of zebra, the first 
we had seen. 

Zebra and hartebeest are the commonest animals in this country. 
They are often found in company, whereas nearly all other game 
_ keep strictly to themselves. Sometimes roan and hartebeest are 
found together, and I once saw tssessebe and zebra, and also a 
single sable with a herd of zebra. 

Most species of game dwell habitually in particular kind of 
country ; for example, waterbuck, puku and reedbuck near rivers, 
lechwe and situtunga in swamps, klipspringer and steinbok amongst 
high rocks, sable and kudu in hilly country, tssessebe and cribi 
in plains, duiker and eland in bush country ; but zebra and harte- 
beest may be found in each of the three last mentioned, although 
they prefer wide, open plains. 

Zebra are often to be seen in large herds, and they must be 
the most sociable of all animals; for, besides running with several 
other kinds, they are never found singly, and will try to associate 
with horses and mules. In fact, they sometimes prove a positive 
nuisance by stampeding pack-mules and donkeys in districts where 
these can be used. 

Of the three recognized varieties, only that known as Burchell’s 
is found here. It is generally striped literally from head to hoof, 
and a few are brown and white instead of black and white. Ata 
distance of a few hundred yards, the markings, although this is the 
broad-striped variety, do not show, and the animals look quite 
grey, even in bright sunlight. Burchell zebras are about 12 or 13 
_ hands but stoutly built, and they gallop thunderingly over the 
plain, the males weighing at least 600 lb.; the Grévy zebras of 
East Africa scale over 800. 

Attempts have been made to domesticate them, which is pro- 
bably the reason why one is allowed to shoot only two in East 
Africa and six in Rhodesia; but, although they can be tamed, 
they have not much stamina and do not live long in captivity. 
Besides, when crossed with ponies or donkeys, the progeny is 
sterile. The stallions fight fiercely with each other, and a case 
is on record of seventy mares and stallions being driven into a 
corral with most unfortunate results. The latter fought to the 
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death, and no less than twenty were killed outright or died of their 
wounds next day. 

One does not think of zebras as dangerous creatures; yet, a 
hunter was killed by one recently in North-Western Rhodesia, and a 
wounded stallion came for me, baring his long yellow teeth in a most 
alarming fashion. I knelt down and took careful aim at his chest, 
killing him at about 15 paces. 

They were generally pretty shy, but once or twice I got within 
20 or 30 yards of them, and, not requiring any meat, would fain 
have taken a photograph, had this not happened either when my 
camera was some distance off or the light poor. 

The day the zebra was shot, I did not reach camp till dark, 
very tired, hungry, and thirsty; so a rest was compulsory, and 
we moved only eight miles next morning. We then procured a 
few more carriers, as the remainder of A.’s ‘‘ boys”’ insisted on 
returning to Broken Hill. 

September 13. Saw waterbuck and reedbuck early this morning, 
and A., who had gone off to another dambo, returned at lunch-time 
with a roan bull, having also fired unsuccessfully at zebra, harte- 
beest and warthog. He was armed with a Martini, but only shot 
occasionally for meat, as he did not care for shooting. 

In the evening, started for the dambo where A. saw so much game, 
but guide took me wrong way, and I onlysaw a duiker going full speed 
through ‘‘bush’’ and got a shot at a roan just as it was getting dark. 

But for the probability of killing stone-dead if I hit at all, I 
should not have fired, as I could barely see the sights of the rifle ; 
to wound an animal and leave it is rightly considered unsportsman- 
like as well as cruel, and it would have been impossible to follow 
it in the dark. f 

He was standing head on, 150 yards off, trying to make us 
out as we lay in the brushwood, and I made a clean miss. We 
did not arrive in camp till night had fallen, rifle-shots and some 
of the rockets I had brought being fired to guide us. 

A. did the cursing. I was too tired. 

September 14. Up at five, and my hunter, having received 
definite and emphatic instructions, guided me correctly this time 
to a big dambo where we saw a lot of game. Successfully stalked 
two roan bulls, which-succumbed to a shot apiece. 

Next, had an unsuccessful shot at oribi; then went to another 
dambo, where we saw four zebra (including a little foal) and a 
warthog. Paterfamilias was keeping watch, and, on trying to stalk 
the warthog, the old zebra gave the alarm, a poor return for my 
forbearance, as I could easily have shot him. 

The oribi is a pretty little animal, chestnut-coloured, with white 
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underneath, and a short black tail. He likes open country, but, 
being so small and slender—only 2 feet at the shoulder and weighing 
less than 40 lb.—he is not an easy mark. When oribi catch sight 
of an enemy, they go off in graceful bounds, uttering sharp barks ; 
but they will frequently stop and glance back inquisitively, which 
enables one to take a shot. The horns, short and straight, are 
only worn by the male, and they are distinguished from those of 
steinbok by being slightly ringed. The only male I obtained 
had horns a trifle over. 4 inches, which is about the average length. 

As there was no hurry before the boys returned from Broken 
Hill, and it was impossible to move all our equipment with those 
who were left, except by the porters making two journeys, we 
only moved on 4 miles. We were now about 10 miles from the 
main route and marching parallel with it, for there was more chance 
of game at some distance to either side. 

I forgot to mention that, on the 13th, a capitao and eighty-seven 
boys brought me a letter thinking I was Major B., who had arrived 
at Broken Hill just before we left and was waiting for these very 
porters. I told them to push on as fast as possible. Major B. 
and his party were delayed there nearly a fortnight, unable to obtain 
sufficient carriers, so I had less cause for grumbling. 

To-day I made a bad shot at a hartebeest partly concealed 
in the bush, but succeeded in bagging a warthog or African wild 
boar. The bullet went a trifle high, and I had to finish the animal 
with my revolver. _ He was looking very nasty. 

During the afternoon, the men robbed a nest of bees in a hollow 
tree, and got much honey and many stings. They seemed indifferent 
to these, and were content with driving off most of the bees by means 
of a wisp of smoking grass. I watched with field-glasses at a dis- 
tance, for the stings of wasps and bees affect me seriously. Here 
I first saw the little bird known as the “ honey-guide.”’ 

The legs of one of the roan proved a useful bribe, and a Chief 
brought us some more “ boys.’’ This was fortunate, as, on the 
following evening (September 16), the carriers returned from Broken 
Hill with the remainder of my baggage, and we were able to push 
on towards Mpika. 

It was first necessary to get a good supply of meat for our 
hungry host, now swelled to over a hundred,! so I spent this and 
part of the following days in pursuing roan and hartebeest, killing 
two of each. 


1 The reason so many were needed was that I was carrying sufficient 
stores for five months, as nothing could be obtained in the country. Also, 
spare men were required to carry trophies, and to take the place of those 
who became sick or sorry. 

* 
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The camp was then moved 6 miles to prevent the necessity 
of carrying all the animals, most of which lay in the direction we 
intended to follow. 

On one of these days, after seeing four hartebeest with a little 
calf and being detected by a wary old bull before approaching 
near enough for a successful shot, I passed through some bush 
and came to another wide dambo abounding in game. Two pair of 
reedbuck and oribi, twenty hartebeest, twelve zebra, and seven 
roan were grazing in different places. 

There was no covert, so at last, after several attempts to stalk 
one or other of these, I literally crawled to the tree nearest the 
roan and fired twice at a bull standing broadside, using my *318 
with telescopic sight. 

The first bullet made him look up sharply, and the second 
caught him in the neck, so that he fell dead immediately. On 
stepping the distance, I found it was 475 paces. 

Of course I ought not to have taken such a long shot and only 
did so on one other occasion, for it is a fluke to hit a vital spot at 
that distance, and a hateful thing to wound an animal. One cannot 
help it sometimes, for every one makes a bungle sooner or later ; 
but, the nearer one is, the less likelihood there is of doing so, and 
the easier it is to put the animal out of its pain with a second. 

Some people, ignorant of shooting game and able to score several 
consecutive bull’s-eyes on the range at 5, 6, and 8 hundred yards 
(as I have done myself), might laugh on being told that it is con- 
sidered unsportsmanlike to shoot at game over 200 yards without 
a telescopic sight and over 400 yards with one; but it must be 
remembered that range-shooting is quite a different thing. The 
distance is carefully measured and known, and a man can lie full 
length on level ground, the steadiest position; also, the mark 
generally stands out plain and clear, and will not run away if he 
misses it. Not only so, but he may take what is called a sighting 
shot to find the correct elevation. Lastly, if antelopes carried 
about a bull’s-eye pinned over the heart, more would be hit in the 
right place. 

The morning of the 17th, I espied on a dambo a herd of roan 
containing one or two old fellows with grand-looking horns, and 
spent much time in crawling like a serpent over wet grass or going 
on all fours like a beast of prey in my efforts to approach them ; 
but, having finished their meal, they started off slowly through 
the bush where I could not follow them silently, and I thought 
myself lucky to secure the hindmost. 

This proved to be a cow with horns 20 inches long, so I kept 
them for the present. Had I been in North-Eastern Rhodesia and 
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pursuing trophies rather than meat, I should not have fired, but 
should have spent a week if necessary in following the herd. 

September 18. Commenced using my new camera, a Royal Re- 
flex, post-card size, which had been brought in the belated luggage 
from Broken Hill; the old one, a 3-A Kodak, had been dropped 
and damaged. Some flaws will be noticed in the photos, as this 
camera also was dropped and let in the light at one corner. 

My electric torch, too, had fallen, and was put out of action, 
and one of the Thermos bottles. With such frequent shifting of 
camp, everything breakable must go at last, especially if there 
should be a scare, when the porters throw down their loads and 
take to the trees. 

Saw reedbuck and fresh eland spoor to-day, and got shots at 
pig and hartebeest, killing one of the latter. 

The country is much more open here; there are more and 
longer and wider vleys, the centre of each being reedy swamps 
such as buffalo like, and we came on many of their tracks. 

In one place the footmarks of a single one were followed by 
those of a lion, leading us to speculate whether they encountered 
each other later, for we lost both after following them a little way. 
Single lions rarely attack these fierce and powerful animals, but 
they have been known to spring on their shoulders, and, seizing 
the nose with one paw, to give it a sudden wrench sufficient to 
break the neck; or, by forcing it down between the forelegs, to 
cause the animal todo so by its fall. 

Many wild flowers brighten the country, including purple irises 
and some brilliant scarlet ones unknown to me, a few of the orchid 
type, and heaps of small blue ones. 

Hornets showed themselves again to-day, but of the mason 
variety ; not like the vicious brutes I saw yesterday, which were 
black with three red stripes and as long again as ours. Mercifully 
they did not sting me, but woe betide anyone who brushes even 
by accident against the tree they have selected for a nest. This 
is easily done, when in pursuit of game, or when trekking through 
bush without even a game track, as we were now. 

On one occasion, I received two stings, which caused intense 
pain for awhile; but, owing to my blood being in perfect order, 
it passed off sooner than I expected. 

The mason-hornet is an inch long and jet black in colour. It 
carries in its forelegs a pellet of soft mud the size of a pea, and, 
having found a convenient spot, forms a cell the same length as its 
body, plastering the walls and making them quite smooth inside. 
When this is finished, the hornet brings several caterpillars or 
spiders, each having been rendered insensible by the fluid from its 
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sting. These are deposited in the cell together with one of its own 
larve, which, as it grows, finds fresh food ready for its use. The 
insects are in a state of coma, but the presence of vitality prevents 
decay. By the time the young hornet is full grown and its wings 
completely developed, the food is finished. It then pierces the 
wall of the cell at the place last filled up by its parents and begins 
life for itself. I am glad I was too big to be attacked and carried 
off to be immured in a cell, for I often met these hornets. 

Similarly, black soldier ants, about half an inch long, inflict 
stings on their enemy (the large white variety) which render them 
insensible; the rank and file then carry off to a cannibal feast 
those which their leaders have overcome, or, according to some 
authorities, make slaves of them. 

I never had much use for ants myself, but Livingstone says: 


‘the white ones perform a most important part in the economy of nature 
by burying decaying vegetable matter beneath the soil, just as the 
marauding red ant removes dead animal substances, whilst the ferocious 
blacks prevent the prolific whites from over-running the country. These 
last are the chief agents employed in forming a fertile soil; and, but 
for their labours, tropical forests would be impassable on account of 
dead vegetation lying on the surface and emitting worse effluvia than 
the comparatively small unburied collections now do.”’ 


He also states that these black ones, which march in regiments 
four or five abreast, utter, when disturbed, a distinct hissing or 
chirping sound ; and that the white (which generally keep out of 
sight, and work under galleries constructed by night to escape 
the observation of birds) have a distinct signal for assembling. 


“They will then rush out in hundreds, and the sound of their man- 
dibles cutting grass into lengths may be heard like a gentle wind mur- 
muring through the leaves of the trees.” 


One evening, a bundle of grass was laid down for his bed on a © 
spot quite smooth and destitute of plants. The ants at once sounded 
the call to a good supply of grass. He heard them incessantly nib- 
bling and carrying away all night, and they continued all the 
next day and night with unabated energy; yet, after thirty- 
six hours of incessant toil, they seemed as fresh as ever. 


“In some situations,” he says, ‘‘ if we remained a day, they devoured 
the grass beneath my mat, and would have eaten the mat too, had we 
not laid down some more grass. 

“At some of their operations they beat time in a curious manner. 
Hundreds of them were engaged in building a large tube, and, at a signal, 
they all gave three or four energetic beats on the plaster in unison, in 
order to beat it smooth, producing a sound like the pattering of drops 
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of rain off a bush when it is shaken. If part of something they are 
engaged in building is destroyed, an official is seen coming out to examine 
the damage, and, after a careful survey, he chirrups a few clear and 
distinct notes, and a crowd of workers begin at once to make repairs. 
When the work is completed, another order is given, and the workmen 
retire, as will appear on removing the soft, freshly-built portion.” 4 


Had I but known these interesting facts when in Africa, I 
might have been less bored by the ants’ company, which constantly 
proved very trying. I could scarcely ever take a seat in the forest 
or elsewhere without attracting the attention of one of the numer- 
ous varieties ; and, even in the dark, their presence was sometimes 
disagreeably felt by sundry sharp little nips, whilst nothing was 
safe from their depredations. One species is so minute and per- 
severing that it can get into anything but an airtight tin, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that a man may be rich to-day and 
poor to-morrow from the ravages of white ants ! ? 

A remarkable instance of their sagacity is furnished by an 
observation of those living in plains subject to floods. It has 
been noticed that they erect for themselves little houses of black, 
tenacious loam on stalks of grass at a point above high-water 
mark, into which they ascend during the period of the inundation. 
These tenements must have been erected before the inundation 
commenced ; for, if they had waited till the water actually invaded 
their terrestrial habitations, they would not have been able to 
procure materials for their aerial quarters, unless they dived down 
to the bottom for every mouthful of clay. 

Besides the terrible “ drivers,’ whose undesirable acquaintance I 
made later, we were frequently bitten by two small species, one black 
and one red, the latter being only an eighth of an inch in length. 

But enough of these little beasts, and once more to battle with 
something more tangible. 

September 19. A memorable day, as I used my double-barrelled 
‘465 for the first time on game, and accounted for three hartebeest 
with five bullets. The first two shots were a failure, as I fired 
at a roan, which I judged to be 200 yards away. It was evidently 
nearer three hundred, for the bullet went underneath and raised the 
dust some distance beyond. Unable to locate the danger, the animal 


1 The Last Journals of David Livingstone. 

2 Quite recently I read that some houses in California had suffered such 
severe damage from white ants that State aid had been sought; and, in 
some parts of the world, when railways are constructed, the sleepers and 
telegraph poles have to be of specially hard wood or even iron in order to 
resist their depredations. 

3It has been discovered lately that ants supply themselves with water 
in dry places by boring wells! 
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ran straight towards me; in my excitement, I forgot to put the 
leaf of the back-sight down, so I must then have fired too high. 

This rifle, which shook every tooth in my head and bruised me 
so much when I fired at a target that I used to shoot alternately 
from right and left shoulders, now gave me no jar, and I did not 
even notice the recoil. This is explained by the nerves being 
screwed up to concert pitch. As there was a probability of meet- 
ing with buffalo, I determined to get accustomed to it in the field ; 
it proved so deadly, that I soon learnt to prefer it to any other rifle. 

The horns of one hartebeest were broken, probably in fighting, 
but I kept the head of one of the others. 

September 20. Marched fourteen miles in a slanting direction 
towards the main route. Shot a duiker to-day and a partridge, so 
we had a better dinner than usual. Surprised to see so few of these 
birds, but perhaps the burning of grass.and the great number of 
hawks and other foes account for it. Guinea-fowl were also scarcer 
and more wary than I could have wished, for they are delicate eating. 

September 21. Another memorable day, as I saw my first 
eland, the largest kind of antelope in the world, and succeeded in 
stalking a bull and two cows, one of the latter having horns 29 inches 
long. I was again using the heavy rifle. Moved camp 3 miles to 
the wide dambo where they lay. 

The bull was a magnificent beast, but we lost the spoor on 
rough ground after following it for many miles. This was a 
terrible disappointment, as there was not another in the herd 
worth shooting. These animals had evidently been little dis- 
turbed, for the herd did not move far, and we saw it again next 
day, but did not molest it further. 

This bull eland was the only animal I fired at and hit with 
the heavy rifle which escaped. 

Some people think it unsportsmanlike to use a heavy rifle on 
game ; but others argue, as I think correctly, that it is more humane 
and wiser to do so, for many animals are wounded and lost by 
using small bores. Sometimes, also, antelopes run a great dis- 
tance before falling dead from a fatal wound with a small nifle, 
and are lost in the bush, as the blood spoor is trifling compared 


with that produced by a large bore. 


September 22. Tired after yesterday’s hunting, and the boys 
were busy bartering eland meat for flour, so only marched ten 
miles. Went hunting in evening, but only saw a duiker and some 
fresh elephant and buffalo spoor. From the tracks it was evident 
that there were four elephants, one of which must have been a 
very big bull, judging by the size of his feet and the great distance 
from the ground he had broken branches off the trees. 
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African elephants are much larger than Indian, a moderate- 
sized bull standing 9 feet at the shoulder, and some have been 
shot which measured over 11. A., who was very bitter both against 
elephants and the Rhodesian officials, was anxious I should follow 
the elephants ; but, as we were still in North-Western Rhodesia, I 
could not do so without breaking faith with the authorities. 

An elephant had recently done considerable damage on A.’s 
farm, so he sent out a hunter who shot it. The tusks, which weighed 
70 lb. apiece and were worth at least fifty sovereigns, were promptly 
confiscated by the Resident Magistrate at Broken Hill, and A. 
was fined for causing its death. 

He appealed to head-quarters, claiming the right to shoot any 
animal damaging his property, and demanded the restoration of 
the tusks; but, in spite of much correspondence, he had only 
succeeded so far in getting the fine remitted. 

A settler-in East Africa got into similar trouble over zebras, 
which annoyed him by trampling down his vegetables and flowers, 
but he scored off the officious official. 

One night, by the settler’s orders, his Masai servant sallied 
out and speared a zebra, which was entangled in the wire fence 
protecting his property; the magistrate at Nairobi, a rigid up- 
holder of the letter of the law, fined the Masai for killing game 
without a licence! The settler determined that, next time, there 
should be no taint of illegality about his behaviour; so he got 
ropes ready, and, when the zebras returned, he and his servants 
chased them towards the wire fences and tied up one which was 
caught inthem. Then, with much difficulty, he led it into the town 
of Nairobi, put it in the pound, and notified the town clerk of what 
he had done. 

This proceeding was entirely regular, and so was all that followed. 

For seven days the zebra was kept in the pound, whilst the 
authorities solemnly advertised for a highly improbable owner ; 
then it was sold at auction, being brought to the sale, bucking, 
kicking and fighting, but securely held by ropes in the hands of 
various stalwart natives. It was disposed of to the only bidder 
for five rupees (6s. 8d.). j 

The truth of this story may be proved by the entries in the 
Court Records for 1909. 

September 23. Made a good march of 18 miles, and at last 
_ reached the main route again at Mlembo River, the boundary 

‘between North-Western and North-Eastern Rhodesia. The country 
now became hilly and continued so till after leaving Serenje. 

Did no hunting this morning except for trying to stalk two 
reedbuck, which were too much on the alert. I was not sufficiently 
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; for, with eyes intent on the animals and treading as lightly 
as possible, I all but stepped on two snakes. They darted swiftly 
under a bush, but I was wearing puttees as usual, so they could 
not have done much damage. 

In the evening shot four zebras, as boys again out of meat. 

On the other side of the river we found Major B. and two subal- 
terns encamped. They pronounced game scarce, as no doubt it 
was along the main “road” through the country. 

A. said they looked a lean crowd and had evidently shot nothing. 
They expressed their intention of proceeding along the main route 
to Serenje in a northerly direction, so we thought it best to make 
another diversion, both to avoid interfering with their shooting, 
and in order to strike a different lot of villages to obtain meal for 
our retinue. 

A. got a letter here from Menzies’ hunter, who had passed 
through a week previously and gone with his charges to the North- 
West, so we struck North-East. 

It was really a polite hint as to the direction in which we were 
not wanted. Of course there was no Post Office, these luxuries 
being only found at the bomas scattered through the country about 
roo miles apart. This letter had merely been left with the head- 
man of a village through which we were expected to pass, so we 
might never have received it. 

September 24. Marched 14 miles up and down stony hills, arriv- 
ing at lunch-time in view of a peculiarly shaped and almost 
unclimbable kopje called Sancho, where A. had once prospected 
for minerals.. Still a keen prospector, he had brought with him a 
pan, and washed for gold diligently in every stream we passed. 

We were now in the country of the Alala tribe, though I did 
not observe any difference between the men and those of other 
tribes, except that they are a trifle more hideous. The women, 
however, are remarkable in that, besides a head-dress of blue 
beads, many of them wear a mouth ring, which was also largely 
worn in the neighbourhood of Lake Nyasa, and in some €ases by 
men as well as women. When this practice is carried to great 
lengths, the mouth almost resembles that of the duck-billed 
platypus ! 

The middle of the-t upper lip is pierced just below the nose, and 
a small pin is inserted to prevent the puncture closing up. After 
it has healed, the pin is taken out and a larger one pressed into 
its place, and so on, successively, for weeks and months and years, 
till the hole made may actually admit a ring half an inch thick. 
The rings are made of various materials, but at this time ivory or 
bone was in favour. 


(‘zl a8ed aag) 
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If the women are told it is ugly and they had better throw 
them away, they reply: “ Really! It is the fashion.” 


A Chief, who was asked why they wore them, was evidently sur- 


prised at such a stupid question and replied: ‘‘ For beauty, to be 
sure. Men have beards and whiskers; women have none, and 
. what kind of a creature would a woman be without whiskers and 
without a lip-ring? She would have a mouth like a man and no 
beard, ha, ha, ha!” i 

Except for this and a tendency to sharpen the teeth and make 
them look like those of a cat or a crocodile, I saw few attempts 
on the part of the natives of the half-a-dozen tribes I met with to 
make themselves more hideous to our eyes than they are naturally. 

On the other hand, they are very fond of decorations, and 
few untravelled people would believe how vain the coloured races 
are. 

My wife and I were often in fits of laughter at the ridiculous 
way in which ugly and almost naked Hindus admired and titi- 
vated themselves in front of a broken bit of glass. 

When I changed a photo film, a scramble took place amongst 
my African followers for the pieces of. silver paper; these were 
instantly stuck in the black, woolly pates. After shooting any 
kind of bird, some of the “‘ boys’ would be certain to adorn them- 
selves with a few of the feathers; and the manes of the zebras 
were utilized to make hats, as may be seen in the accompanying 
photograph. 

Women all the world over have somewhat the same ideas as 
ourselves of what constitutes comeliness, and, if one gives savages a 
- looking-glass, they will make some such remarks as: 

“Oh dear, is that me? ”’ 

“What a big mouth I have!” 

“ My ears are as big as pumpkin leaves!’’; or, ‘‘ I should have 
been pretty, but am spoilt by the high cheek-bones,’’ and—‘‘ People 
say I am ugly, and how very ugly I am indeed.”’ 

Yet one comes across such curious anomalies as the habits of 
the Baloka tribes in Nyasaland, who knock out the upper front 
teeth of children of both sexes on arriving at the age of puberty. 
This gives them an uncouth old-man-like appearance and renders 
their laugh frightful; but the only reason they can give for doing 
so is the wish to look like oxen and not like zebras! A person who 
has all his teeth is considered ugly, and young boys and girls are 
pointed at by the older ones, saying: ‘‘ Look at the great teeth.” 
It is a pity they do not retort with the tale of the fox who lost his 
brush. 


1 Opposite page 46. 


a 
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The Masai of British East Africa have a similar custom of 
removing teeth, but they extract two front ones from the lower 
jaw. They, too, have a habit, which is also prevalent amongst 
the Western Polynesians and, indeed, is found in widely distant 
parts of the world, of distorting the lobe of the ear by stretching 
it until it hangs down 3 or 4 inches, when it is decorated in various 
ways. 

Some African tribes are no less foolish in the manner in which 
they tattoo themselves, not indulging in fancy patterns like the 
Maoris of New Zealand and some of the Polynesians, but disfiguring 
their faces and sometimes other parts of the body with scarred 
lines. 

These are thought to give beauty, but, in reality, cause only 
pain both to the possessor and beholder, for the making of them 
is a far more serious matter than mere tattooing, which is painful 
enough, and their faces appear to wear a continuous frown. 

The late Sir Frederick Treves says that the abdominal decora- 
tion practised by the Kavirondo women is not the outcome of 
mere vanity. 


“The scars, which are occasioned by making cuts in the skin and 
rubbing into the wounds a powerful irritant, are produced with the 
generous and unselfish object of securing good fortune to the husband. 
Each piece of deformed skin has a value, so that the man, before starting 
on a perilous journey or setting out to fight, will probably make a few 
extra cuts on his wife’s body in order to secure more certainly his personal 
safety. The wife, therefore, of a man who is of a reckless disposition 
is likely to be richly ornamented with wounds. Should a native, for 
example, be induced to accept the position of chauffeur to a cheap motor- 
car, his wife’s abdomen might be as thickly covered with cuts as a butcher’s 
block!” 4 


I ought to have mentioned that the Kavirondo is one of the 
few remaining African tribes which go stark naked; otherwise, 
the proud owner of a reckless husband could not so openly 
declare it. 

In many native communities, the men are more devoted to 
matters of taste and style and greater slaves to dress and fashion 
than the women; but the dusky ladies are not behind those of 
civilized countries in their love of ornament. Though, owing to 
the fashion of going nearly naked, they cannot indulge this to the 
extent the Indians do, they carry it to such ridiculous lengths as 
to wear large brass anklets as thick as the little finger, and heavy 
armlets of brass or ivory. The men also wear ivory bracelets, and 
some were offered to me for barter; but, now that ivory is less 

1 Uganda for a Holiday, by Sir Frederick Treves. 
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common, many are being replaced by bone. The heavy rings of 
the women of Nyasaland often blister the ankles by their weight ; 
but pride feels no pain, and the infliction is borne as easily as tight- 
lacing and pointed shoes amongst ourselves. 

Colonel Patterson mentions that the Masai men wear bells 
on their ankles, and that the women cover their limbs with heavy 
copper rings, making it. difficult to walk. 

“No Masai woman,” he says, ‘‘ considers herself a lady without 
them, and the more she possesses the higher does she stand in the 
social scale.”’ 

Fancy a social scale amongst savages! Yet-such is the case. 
- Natives of Central Africa who can boast any white man’s clothes 
fancy themselves greatly ; those who have been to the mines and 
wear a pair of ragged pants or an old coat heartily despise the rest. 

My machila boys thought themselves above the porters, and 
the humble carriers looked upon the tent-boys and gun-bearers 
as terrible swells; although, when passing wayfarers or through 
villages, they themselves were full of the pride of being in the ser- 
vice of a white man ; whilst my Somali boy, who had been a waiter 
in a hotel, regarded all alike as utterly beneath him. 

Once, when my wife and I were having a picnic on an Island 
near Victoria Falls, we suggested that the remains of the tea should 
be given to the Barotse boys who had carried the basket. The 
Somali boy had of course carried nothing, but merely came to super- 
intend the boiling of the kettle and our comfort generally. He 
replied: ‘‘ Tea is not for this sort of boy,’’ indicating the Barotse 
with a lordly wave of the hand, and, not requiring it himself, emptied 
the teapot on the ground. 

I once asked this boy if he would like to marry a graceful Awemba 
girl. He answered with scorn: “I not marry these girls, I marry 
little girl in my country.”’ 

If we gave a native a yard or two of calico, he would drape 
it about him as becomingly as possible and stalk around in front 
of the others as proud as a peacock, and the following story will 
illustrate what the women thought about it. 

An anxious mother began to grind her corn at two o’clock one 
morning. “ Ma,” inquired a little girl, ‘‘ why grind in the dark?” 
Mamma advised sleep and administered material for a sweet dream 
to her darling by saying: “I grind meal to buy a cloth from the 
white strangers, which will make you look like a little lady.” 

To return to ornaments—bead necklaces are very common; 
but, though one would scarcely think it, there is. a fashion in beads ; 
and, if a trader offered those of a colour not in vogue at the moment, 
no one would say thank you for them. 
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So also with calico; but, fortunately, white is always accept- 
able. It is the cash of the natives of the interior, and they will 
wind round them as much as they can get, and sell it off gradually 
for food till left with nothing but a smile or a necklace; then 
they must work for the white man again, or make bark-cloth or 
goat-skin coverings. 

September 25. Pitched our camp to-night near a native village 
(Chorea), where the inhabitants informed us that there was a herd 
of 200 buffalo in the neighbourhood. No one had molested them 
for two years, when, resenting interference, they had gored and 
killed an Englishman. We decided to have a look for them next 
day, and then to make straight for Serenje. 

Although, like nearly all dangerous wild animals, buffalo are 
chiefly dangerous when wounded, there are several instances on 
record of men being charged without having given the slightest 
provocation, and. no one can tell beforehand what any individual 
animal may do, for each has a character of its own. 

Although African buffaloes are short in the leg, they stand 
nearly 5 feet at the shoulder, for they have big bodies of great 
stoutness. The horns, which remind one of neatly-parted hair, 
are massive, and they become wider on approaching the bases till 
they form a helmet-like mass or perfect shield over the centre of the 
forehead. The distance between the bases in young bulls is filled 
up by flesh ; but, as they grow older, the horns meet in the middle 
of the forehead, and become in very old animals as rugged and 
gnarled as the trunk of an old tree. They vary from 3 to 5 feet 
in width, those of Uganda being the finest, and I was considered 
lucky in obtaining two of 40 and 42 inches, which in East Africa 
would be nothing out of the ordinary. 

There are several kinds of buffalo in Africa, including the little » 
red fellow of the Congo (about 40 inches at the shoulder), but all 
differ widely from the Indian buffalo and American bison. 

September 25. Spent most of the day looking for buffalo, but 
could only find old spoor not worth following. On returning to 
camp about an hour before dark, I was told that the meal ordered 
from a neighbouring village had not arrived. One of the natives 
guided me to a dambo close at hand, where a family party of five 
reedbuck at dinner offered an easy chance of obtaining the meat 
required, and I secured the lot with six bullets. Received a 
tremendous ovation on returning, as the boys expected to go to 
bed supperless. 

First, all came and knelt or lay in front of me clapping their 
hands, which is also the usual form of salutation to a Chief, and 
then a wild rush was made to the field of slaughter. 
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The cutting up did not take long, but it was quite dark before. 
the meat was brought into camp. The grass was lighted at inter- 
vals to show the way back, and all shouted loudly, in the hopes of 
scaring away beasts of prey. It was a wild scene which I shall 
not easily forget—the blazing grass lighting up the now joyous 
faces of the naked savages, all splashed with blood and carrying 
knives, assegais, bleeding legs and gory heads, and bellowing as 
if the devil were after them. 

One of the animals could not be found, but vultures showed 
its position next morning, and it was intact except for a hind-leg 
stolen by a hyena. 

Feasting lasted far into the night, and, disturbed by the cease- 
less chattering of the now gorged porters, the mournful howling of 
jackals, and exciting anticipations of encounters with enraged 
buffaloes, I slept very little. 

September 27. Up before the sun and again spent many hours 
searching for tracks of the herd. Found yesterday’s spoor, and, 
finally, some a few hours old when it was too late to follow it 
up without a certainty of getting ‘‘ bushed,’’ so again returned to 
camp weary, hungry and disappointed. Saw one party of water- 
buck and a solitary duiker, but no other game. 

To-night a very animated discussion arose amongst the natives 
and it soon led to blows, so we had to interfere. On inquiring 
the cause, we learnt that the ‘‘ boys’’ who belonged to Mpika had 
been twitting the Alala with the ugliness of their girls and the 
stupidity of wearing a lip-ring. The Alala retorted that Awemba 
girls did not know how to dress and showed too much of the lower 
back ! 

The Awemba are the best-looking natives about here—though 
that is not high praise. They are well set up and muscular, and, 
though one cannot admire the girls’ faces, there is no denying 
the grace and symmetry of their figures, of which the fashion of 
these parts conceals very little. 

Modes of hairdressing are legion. Many of them cut the hair 
back from the top of the forehead, leaving a semi-circular fringe 
high up on the skull. Some shave the head all over except for a 
small circular tuft at the back. Others curl their hair artificially, 
and some women weave red and white beads into it. Head-cover- 
ings are rare, but a bunch of grass is often employed when carrying 
a load. : 

This tribe has been called—“ the aristocracy of the country.”’ 
In former times they imposed their will on whom they would, 
reaping where they had not sown, carrying off the women of other 
tribes and enslaving the men. It was only in 1897 that the British 
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destroyed the slave trade (which was carried on by Arabs) and 
compelled the Awemba, who assisted the Arabs, to cease raiding. 
It is still their boast that they do not know how to hoe, that their 
only trade was war, and that the subject tribes supplied their various 
needs. 

This being so, it is surprising that any work can be got out 
of them at all, and their present peaceful behaviour reflects great 
credit on the Chartered Company’s representatives. 

Theft and murder (except the indirect form by witch-doctors) 
are comparatively rare, and they are smiling, polite and respectful, 
albeit too proud to be actually servile. Stealing was punished by 
the Chiefs by lopping off the hands, as may be seen by the photo- 
graph facing page go, and we met at least one old man who had 
had his eyes put out for seeing what they ought not. 

Besides the terrible and unnameable mutilations inflicted on 
both men and women by the Chiefs, murderers often shockingly 
mutilated the bodies of their victims ; in order, it is said, to prevent 
the spirit of the murdered person from exacting vengeance. Court 
bards were blinded so that they should not run away, and, occasion- 
ally, blind men pestered us by dancing and mumbling till we could 
endure the piteous sight no longer. 

The natives are still far from understanding our views on these 
matters, and it is not long since one came to a white man to ask for 
medicine to poison his mother-in-law. 

In Japan, a man can obtain a divorce if his wife is rude to her 
husband’s relatives, but here the situation is reversed ; a man must 
cast his eyes down on meeting his mother-in-law, and he is not 
allowed to speak to her until a child has been born. If he should 
have twins, all kinds of rites and formalities must be gone through, 
in the course of which women wave about bunches of green leaves, 
insult him by vile curses, and sing obscene songs about the parents. 

As amongst the Masai, where it is said to be safer to spit upon 
a girl than to kiss her (for the former is a sign of friendliness and 
' the latter not understood), this disgusting habit is sometimes prac- 
tised. When asked to give a blessing before leaving a family, one 
is expected, if a relative, to spit upon the chest of each child in 
turn, saying: “‘ May you keep well, my child.” 

. The buffalo having eluded us, we now made a bee-line for Ser- 
enje, the nearest boma to the boundary, it being necessary to 
procure a game licence there and to pay duty on arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

So, on the 28th, we marched 20 miles, a long tiring day, over 
hilly ground, reaching the Lukusashi River about lunch-time and 
camping on a tributary 5 miles beyond. 
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The river was not more than 30 yards wide at the crossing, 
but it was deep and reported to be full of crocodiles. There was 
only one narrow boat or dugout (cut out of a trunk of a tree, as 
the name implies), and it was not capable of taking more than four 
or five people at a time, so three hours barely sufficed for ferry- 
ing across the whole party. Most crouched tremblingly one behind 
the other in the frail craft which I verily believe a sneeze would 
have upset, and we carefully superintended the embarking and 
disembarking, fearful of losing some of our stores. 

Two mail-runners from Fort Jameson arrived during the oper- 
ation. After being put across, they proceeded another 10 miles, 
as they were due in Serenje, 40 miles off, the following day. Their 
uniform of blue and red with red caps was immensely admired by 
our men—to the obvious delight of the mail-boys. In old times, 
natives taking messages from Chief to Chief for upwards of a hun- 
dred miles were expected to run most of the way, and occupied 
less than three days; but few have the stamina and physique for 
this now. 

September 29. Another hard march of 22 miles over stony 
hills and through thick bush. I rode in the machila part of the 
way, having at last eliminated from the bearers those with a hackney 
strain, or such as gave to its motion something resembling that of 
an elephant or a camel. 

I find it important to select the machila boys as nearly as pos- 
sible of the same height. To-day, a fresh selection had to be made, 
for some of the new bearers banged into stumps, and failed to 
dodge overhanging branches, whence a shower of insects descended 
upon my shoulders or into my lap. Once they actually fell, and 
a certain portion of my person made violent contact with the 
ground. 

We saw no game and hardly any spoor, and there was little 
time to look for it at this rate of travelling. 

We also had a succession of minor misfortunes. First, the 
kitchen boys (in an endeavour to supply A. with coffee, which he 
literally swills all day) left the pots on the fire, burning off handles 
and spouts and, finally, the bottoms out. As he had finished my 
supply of coffee, as well as his own, this would have mattered less 
if any pots had survived for making tea or chocolate. 

Then one of the paraffin-lamps was dropped and rendered 
useless, and the cork came out of A.’s water-bottle and was lost ; 
lastly, the cook tried to see what my remaining Thermos bottle was 
made of and broke it. . 

He also cooked so abominably and kept the kitchen utensils jn 
such a dirty state, that, remonstrance having proved useless, I 
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instructed the capitao to give him a taste of the chikoti. Some 
will think this too severe, but one’s life depends on cleanliness 
in the kitchen. 

The chikoti is a whip made out of a strip of hippopotamus hide 
corresponding to the sjambok of the South. None but officials are 
permitted to flog natives, and, if a native complains at a boma, 
the magistrate is pretty sure to fine anyone who is proved to have 
done so, in spite of the chastisement being richly deserved. 

When a man knows that he has merited the punishment, he 
seldom complains, and I heard no more of it. I could of course have 
fined him part of his wages, but this would not have had the desired 
effect on the others. When they had the option of a fine or a 
flogging, they invariably. chose the former. ~~ 

Corporal punishment is performed in the following manner. 
The capitao or headman has the offender brought in front of the 
Bwana’s tent by €wo others, one of whom holds his hands beyond 
his head and the other his legs as he lies on his facé on the ground. 
His waistcloth is removed, and he receives from five to twenty 
strokes on the proper place. The cook received five ; he uttered 
no sound and walked calmly away after the whipping, nor did he 
bear any malice. This would have been a risky proceeding in 
Java, for the native cooks there not infrequently pay off old scores 
by putting ground glass and secret poisons in their masters’ food, 
causing serious internal troubles. 

The other men looked on with varying expressions on their 
countenances, but pleasure seemed uppermost; for they are like 
schoolboys, with a strong tendency to cruelty, and one of their 
worst faults is a heartless indifference to the pain of others. They 
will laugh and imitate the dying groans and movements of some 
wretched animal, and even leave a man to die alone and unattended. 

Whilst near the Mkushi River we came upon one such. He 
had been burnt, as they often are, at night whilst lying too near 
the fire; for the natives are not sensitive to pain, and in such a 
position they would not immediately wake up as would you or I. 
Thus the man could only walk slowly, and his companions had left 
him to starve or be devoured by some wild beast. We fed him, and 
I dressed and disinfected his wounds daily, so that he was able to 
keep up with our men and, later, to carry a load. Whilst still 
feeble, we found others in excellent health compelling him to carry 
their burdens. Ina second case, having relieved a boy (who was ill 
and afterwards died) of his load, I discovered that another boy, 
seeing him without one, promptly made him carry his. 

On the other hand, boys from the same village are often kind 
to each other, sharing food and even giving help by tying up or 
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carrying a load. We took advantage of this spirit, and, when 
distributing game, assembled them by groups of five to ten, accords 
ing to their dwelling-place or tribe. 

On the 30th, still passing through hilly country with numerous 
streams, we arrived at Serenje, which lies 4,600 feet above sea- 
level. 

Whilst looking for a suitable spot on the North side for the 
camp, we met Bishop Hine coming in from Lake Bangueolo. 

He pitched his tent close to ours about half a mile from the 
boma,' and informed us that he had been walking steadily nearly 
20 miles a day for a month, being on his way to Victoria Falls to 
meet the Duke of Connaught. 

He said he had had much trouble in obtaining carriers, had 
seen abundance of game, and had suffered severely from the bites 
of tsetse fly, especially on the neck and ears. Up to the present 
I have not seen one. « 

Incidentally, we did each other a great service; for neither of 
us were able to procure any carriers in Serenje, so we exchanged 
about fifteen ; that number, at least, of each ulendo, or caravan, had 
struck and refused to go any further. Thus, he took those of 
mine who wished to return to the South, and I was equally pleased 
to accept those who were anxious to go back to their homes in the 
North. 

Next day being Sunday, the good Bishop offered to hold a 
service, but we left before dawn, being already long overdue ; and 
I had received here a letter from my friend urging me to hurry on 
as fast as possible. 

~~ Serenje stands on a broad tableland surrounded by beautiful 
blue hills, which are separated from it by numerous ravines. It 
seems marvellously clean after native villages; the boma, flying 
a/large Union Jack, and the neat collection of huts belonging to 
he native police, give it an air of importance; but there is no 
store, and we could neither buy food for our boys nor calico for 
barter. 

My business with the Resident was soon over; the duty on 
arms and ammunition amounted to £10, and the game licence cost 
another £25. He hospitably asked me to dinner, and both he and 
his wife (who was the daughter of a Yorkshire clergyman and had 
been a hospital nurse in the Boer War) were most kind and enter- 
taining. They insisted on my taking fresh milk, butter and vege- 
tables—rare and welcome treats in the wilds, and loaded me with 
roses and carnations. 


1 This word is used to signify the residence or the office of the Resident 
Magistrate. 
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They did more; they persuaded their cook, who was leaving 
them for Broken Hill in order to get higher wages, to join me at 
{2amonth. He would not come without the kitchen-boy, so that 
worthy signed on too at 15s., and mine, who had been receiving 25s. 
and ros., got the sack. 

My old cook complained bitterly; but, on being told that I 
had a case against him, since he had professed to cook and speak 
English and could do neither, he was silent, and took service with 
A. as tent boy at I0s.a month. The kitchen boy was also degraded 
and became a carrier at 5s. a month, for I was tired of dirty pots 
and pans. 

The magistrate, who is “a mighty hunter before the Lord ”’ } 
and had just returned from an expedition for collecting taxes 
and trophies, regaled me with many hunting yarns, and his wife 
gave me a typewritten account of their experiences to read. This 
included a story of a snake which swallowed three of her china nest 
eggs ! 

They had seen six rhinos in one day and heard lions roaring 
nearly every night. Mrs. C. shot one of the latter, and C. killed at 
elephant, which made his total seventy elephants during the lace 
twenty years. 

Besides growing flowers, vegetables and fruit they keep poultry, 
sixty cows, and a few sheep and goats; for there are no tsetse 
fly in the immediate neighbourhood—nor, by the way, any game 
—but they complained that the eggs and chickens were small, 
and the cows gave little milk. They also stated that the cost of 
native food and labour was rising annually, this being brought about 
partly by the laziness of the natives in cultivation, and partly by 
the country being denuded of men for the South Rhodesian mines. 

On returning to my tent, I discovered that the remaining paraffin- 
lamp had been dropped and broken; the candle-lamps, which 
had suffered damage earlier, were useless, and the tent lantern, 
-which I was carrying, now needed replenishing. The wick would 
not turn up or down any more, and the paraffin-tin, having been 
left upside-down by the foolish boy who carried it, was empty ; 
so I retired to bed in the blackness of the African night, realizing 
something of the Egyptian darkness which could be felt. 

_ Left Serenje early on October 3. For a few miles, we travelled 
along a ridge with fine views of wooded hills and granite kopjes 
on either side, but soon entered flat, monotonous country. Thin 
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1In our slang—‘‘a devilish good hunter,’’ but the translators of the 
Bible have given the phrase literally. Similarly, ‘‘ Nineveh, a city great to 
God,”’ becomes in our impious slang, ‘‘a hell of a big city.’”’ Compare 
Psalm 68, 15; 
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patches of bush and large dambos with wide stretches of high, dry 
grass alternated ; none cheering eye or ear with a sign of beasts, 
birds or flowers. 

About 10.30, lunched in the open near a clear stream of water 
and much appreciated Mrs. C.’s fresh butter and vegetables with a 
few small eggs we had been able to buy. The tinned meat brought 
from Buluwayo for an occasion like this, when there was neither 
time nor opportunity to shoot, was nothing but a broken reed ; 
and, I might add, a very stringy one too. The cakes and plum 
puddings selected by my wife at Buluwayo were a godsend ; but 
A. soon scented them out, so they did not last jong. 

Only marched 14 miles and camped early to give boys a chance 
of buying food; but they got none, as the natives here scorned 
calico and would only exchange for meat. 

October 3. Rose long before daylight and biked several miles 
ahead of ulendo in hopes of shooting a buck, as we are badly in 
need of meat for the boys; we still have more than a hundred to 
feed, and most have finished their native meal. They have little 
idea of eking out supplies, and, if one gives them two days’ food, 
they will finish it in one and starve the second day, or subsist as 
well as they can on wild fruits and honey. They are not averse 
also to robbing villages en voute, and once or twice I paid for their 
depredations by docking their wages. 

Saw nothing but a spotted duiker and a few cunning guinea- 
fowl, which ran as discreetly into the bush as any old cock-pheasant 
and could not be induced to take flight; also a night-jar. Our 
road, the direct route between Serenje and Mpika, is very different 
from the native paths or twisting game-tracks followed hitherto. 
It is at least 6 feet wide instead of one, and the surface in the 
middle is pretty good for a bicycle. It is also straight and level 
except each side of the dambos, which occur on an average every 
3 or 4 miles; the streams, running through these at right angles 
to the road, are mostly bridged witha few rough logs laid loosely 
together. ; 

We can now, therefore, travel faster and easier, and covered 
24 miles to- -day 1 in spite of delay in PeOGNEIS meal; but the baggage 
did not arrive till dark. 

October 4. Felt very ‘seedy tee last two days, which I attribute 
partly to ‘“‘ potted dog”’ and partly to the climate, as hot days 
followed by cold nights give many opportunities for taking chills. 
_ Toothache has also commenced. Had an accident last night 
with the iodine bottle in the dark and was obliged to take a mouthful 
of hazeline to neutralize its effects. I am taking five grains of 
quinine daily to ward off fever, a preventive which A. has success- 
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fully employed during the last ten years; but he takes a dose of 
ten daily. Am glad to find it does not affect me in any way, for 
it makes some men deaf or produces headache. 

Boys carried me all day in machila, so we managed 19 miles. 

At the village of Kalondi, half-way, a Chief brought us some 
sweet potatoes, and a carrier offered his services; but, as we had 
engaged three a little earlier to replace some sick boys, we had 
enough. 

Lately, we have been passing through the country of the Awisa 
tribe. They seem a poor lot physically compared with my Awemba 
“boys,” and their villages are in a wretched state. The men are 
lazy and do not take the trouble to burn the grass, which is perhaps 
the reason why game is so scarce about here. 

October 5. Called at 4.30, being determined to shoot something 
if humanly possible, for meat was a necessity. Succeeded in killing 
four hartebeest’ and one zebra. 

In the afternoon we passed the Roman Catholic Mission of the 
‘White Fathers.”’ Besides the presence of Bishop Hine, whose 
head-quarters are Fort Jameson, this was the only indication I had 
of any missionary work going on in North-East Rhodesia; it is 
well spoken of by the few scattered white residents. 

Further North the London Missionary Society and Livingstone 
Mission have been at work for many years. Perhaps an arrange- 
ment has been made in order to avoid causing confusion in the 
native mind. In spite of the bad character of some mission boys, 
who, like so many savages, combine the faults of the black man with 
the vices rather than the virtues of the white, there is no reason 
to doubt that the missionary is one of the chief agents in the civiliza- 
tion of Africa. 

From here I did a forced march with a few of the strongest 
and fleetest boys, leaving the remainder to come on next morning. 
My bicycle had gone hopelessly wrong some time ago, but the 
machila crew was equal to the occasion. 

It was just 14 more miles to Mpika, making 28 for the whole 
day’s march, and we arrived there about an hour after dark. 

The machila bearers, who expressed great fear of lions, made 
night hideous by their. yells in order to frighten them away. 

It appears that, less than a year ago, there was an epidemic 
of some kind in the gaol, and the prisoners’ bodies were buried 
in the bush a mile from the boma. Hyenas came and dug them 
up, and, subsequently, lions drove the hyenas away and feasted on 
the human remains themselves. 

The consequence was that Mpika was terrorized for several 
months by four man-eating lions, who infested the roads leading 
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to it, and devoured the mail-carriers 1 and natives on their way to 
the mines. 

At last, growing bolder, they took to patrolling the village, 
so that none dare stir out after dark, and on more than one occasion 
they broke into the huts. They were often hunted by the resident 
magistrate and his assistant, but proved as cunning as the man- 
eaters of Tsavo, being only driven away for awhile to subsist on 
the flesh of game, and returning from time to time for the more 
easily procured human article. 

A few months before my arrival, the native policeman on guard 
at night fired at and wounded one. 

The magistrate, hearing the shot and the animal roaring with 
rage and pain, jumped out of bed and hurried to the verandah of 
his house with a candle in one hand and his rifle in the other. On 
looking over the verandah, which is 8 feet above the ground, he 
saw the lion crouching beneath him ;: but, whilst putting the candle 
down in order to take a shot, the beast bounded away into the 
darkness. 

It was disappointing, certainly, but likely enough that, had he 
not carried a light, the enraged creature would have sprung upon 
him and added another-to the long list of victims. 

My friend and I found the skeleton of this lion in the bush 
about 200 yards from his house, when searching for a hawk he had 
shot to protect his chickens. 

A second man-eater was killed by the French priests, and a 
third was brought in the same day that I arrived. It had jumped 
upon the roof of a hut, and, whilst tearing at the dry grass with 
which it was thatched, in order to effect an entrance, a plucky 
fellow inside made several lunges with a spear at the threatened 
spot. The animal was struck and fled precipitately, its body being 
found three days later in a river. 

The skin was spoilt, but the natives brought it to the boma, 
in order to claim the reward, worth about ten shillings, which is 
given by the Government for every lion killed. 

My friend gave me the skull; the teeth, as is generally the 
case with man-eating lions, are much decayed and worn down to 
mere stumps. 

When a lion thus comes to old age, his bodily powers deteri- 
orate, and he is no longer able to capture his ordinary prey. He 
then takes to frequenting villages and killing domestic animals 
and women working in the fields, till, at last, unless killed, he 
perishes of starvation or is done to death by hyenas. 


st FG letter, with the marks of a lion’s teeth in it, was shown me at the 
boma, for the beast tore a mail-bag to bits. 
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There was now only one of the four man-eaters still at large, 
and he was killed near Mpika in the following January after claim- 
ing three more victims. There is little doubt that it was the same 
animal which walked round my tent one dark night in December. 

On the present occasion, at any rate, the unearthly noises made 
by my companions were effective, but I noticed that all kept very 
close together; there was no lagging now, and the procession 
moved at a fast trot, which would, doubtless, on the least alarm 
have become a disorderly rout, and I should have been left as a 
peace-offering to whatsoever fearsome beast made an attack. 
The favourite cry at this time was: “‘ Wa chensa,’”’ pronounced with 
each alternate step louder and louder till shouted with perfect 
frenzy, and then dying away to fierce growlings and, finally, to 
hoarse mutterings. I think it was a rough imitation of the lion’s 
roar. 

‘Our arrival at Mpika was startling, to say the least of it ; for, 
although my friend greeted me most heartily, wringing my hand 
again and again, he informed me in almost the same breath that 
he had no accommodation to offer; because, in addition to his 
assistant and the Government bacteriologist, he was entertaining 
a Big-Game hunter, who had just contracted the terrible disease of 
sleeping sickness. 

This poor fellow died ten days later, only five weeks after being 
bitten by the deadly fly in the very district whither I was now on 
my way to hunt elephants. It was, therefore, necessary to recon- 
sider the situation and select a less dangerous and yet profitable part 
of the country, seeing that elephants are quite dangerous enough 
to tackle without adding the more insidious peril of venomous 
flies. 

The first thing was to find shelter for the night, as my camp 
equipment was 14 miles away. 

On hearing this, my friend insisted on turning out of his own 
bed and lying on the floor, whence he regaled me for half the night 
with startling stories of man-eating lions and leopards, charging 
elephants and rhinos, snorting buffaloes and hippos, hysterical 
hyenas and chuckling jackals; not to mention snakes and insects 
and various pests of which I had not hitherto heard. 


1 An account of this man-eater’s behaviour and inglorious death has 
been given in my previous book. 
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CHAPTER IV 


AN AFRICAN JOURNEY AND SOME BIG-GAME 
HUNTING (concluded) 


Y friend J. at Mpika was naturally rather upset, unusually 
busy, and burdened with responsibility, so that he could 
do nothing for me at first.1 I was not sorry to have a rest, and 
well-pleased to be on a station again after incessant packing and 
unpacking, having been on the move nearly every day for five 
weeks. J. was also daily expecting three different parties of hun- 
ters—to obtain their licences, declare their arms and ammunition, 
and seek information as to the best shooting-ground for different 
kinds of antelope. However, none of them turned up except 
Menzjes, who appeared two days later. — 

Mpika stands on high, undulating ground with wooded hills, 
at 4,600 feet above sea level. 

The view is closed to the south-east by a range of rocky moun- 
tains covered with thin bush and scrub, rising steeply behind the 
magistrate’s house; but, to the north-west, one looks across the 
grassy plains bordering the River Luitikila to another range of 
mountains some 25 miles distant. 

This range runs north-east and south-west, and it is part 
of the watershed of the Congo and Zambesi Rivers. 

The station buildings, which consist of the magistrate’s house, 
boys’ quarters, police barracks, prison, boma, and post-office, form 
three sides of a square; and, at the foot of the mountains, a well- 
stocked garden has been laid out. Here all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables are grown, from strawberries and peaches to oranges 
and melons, whilst roses and other English flowers were blooming 
luxuriantly. 

The native village is built at a distance of several hundred yards 
‘from the boma and on lower ground; at a little distance are some 
primitive brick-works, where a small number of women are per- 
manently employed. 

On the 8th, I walked out to tea with the Menzies, who had 

1 On account of the sleeping-sickness patient mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. 
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pitched their tents in the bush about a mile from the village. They 
showed me their trophies (which included a sable of 48 inches, a 
waterbuck of 26, a puku of 17, and a wart-hog), and said they had 
recovered their health and much enjoyed themselves, except for 
the tragic occurrence of their hunter’s death, and had seen quan- 
tities of game. 

- Mrs. Menzies, when stalking a reedbuck, came suddenly upon a 
lion, which made off with great bounds. She was too much surprised 
to fire a shot. 

They were now anxious to kill some other kinds of antelopes ; 
and, as the swamps near the River Luitikila just below the boma 
were reported to be full of situtunga, it was suggested that we 
should each muster as many carriers as possible, join forces, and 
have the animals driven, so that we could shoot at them without 
wading up to our waists in mud. Under such conditions it would 
have been next to impossible to hit any, even if we had seen them ; 
and, as these antelopes have a trick of hiding by lying down in the 
water with only their noses visible, it was quite possible we should 
not have detected any. This was almost the only occasion on ' 
which I attempted this kind of shooting; but driving different 
species of game, a necessity in India or wherever there is dense 
jungle, is by no means uncommon in Africa. Lions are frequently 
shot by this means in East Africa, kudu near Fort Jameson, and 
gazelles on the Athi Plains. 

Situtunga are found all the way from the Zambesi to the Nile, 
and for many miles both East and West of Central Africa; but 
they are so shy—living by day in the heart of the swamps and 
feeding principally at night—that comparatively few white men have 
shot or even seen them. 

Great numbers are killed by the natives during heavy floods, 
when the animals can be pursued in canoes and speared in the 
water ; and again during the height of the dry season, when they 
are compelled to cross open water, or are driven ashore by the 
burning of the reed-beds and run down on foot. 

A peculiarity they possess over all other antelopes is elongated 
hoofs. These afford considerable support to the animals when 
‘traversing soft mud-flats or yielding reed-beds, but impede them 
when running on dry ground. 

Their hair is long and silky, the coat of the males being a greyish 
brown and that of the females of a reddish colour. The horns 
measure from 2 feet to nearly 3, and are twisted spirally in a similar 
manner to those of the kudu. 

Males weigh about 200 Ib. ae 

Our situtunga drive was a failure; for, although the natives 
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did their best and made plenty of noise, we only saw half a dozen 
females ; these were of no use to us, as they carry no trophy and 
the meat is indifferent. 

There were doubtless others which concealed themselves under 
the water, for the men avoided the deeper parts of the swamp ; 
but, on making a second drive, only one showed itself. Neither 
Menzies nor I got a shot, but one female was killed by my 
friend J., and two by his assistant to reward the carriers for their 
exertions. 

We did not see any other kind of game; but we only drove a 
small piece of country and were back again at Mpika for lunch and 
a siesta. 

The roth was a day of departures. 

The doctor and his sleeping-sickness patient set out southward 
for Broken Hill; the Menzies and A. struck their tents and started 
for some swamps a few miles to the west, whilst my friend and I, 
with the intention of joining them later, made a detour to the 
north-west. 

From there Menzies proposed going north and, if possible, 
reaching Lake Tanganyika; but he did not find time to get so 
far, and would certainly have got more trophies if he had not 
attempted it. However, he was much pleased, as they unexpectedly 
obtained two lionesses ; and, though they did not kill any rhino, 
elephant, hippo, tssessebe, bushbuck, impala or klipspringer, he 
succeeded in bagging a buffalo and some good specimens of the 
commoner kinds of buck. 

The magistrate and I were to make a month’s tour of part of his 
district, which proved the most enjoyable of the whole time I spent 
in Rhodesia. 

J. was of course very busy collecting the hut tax, censusing the 
villages, and hearing cases; but all this was also interesting to me, 
and we had ample time for hunting as well. Our treks between 
villages were generally short, and, if the magistrate was engaged 
in business, he sent his native hunter with me; whilst, when able 
to accompany me himself, he most generously and unselfishly did 
all he could to assist my sport. 

This native hunter was a fine fellow of splendid physique, a 
marvellous tracker, bold as a lion, keen as a hound, and with an 
eye like a hawk. 

On our first acquaintance I made a faux pas; for, wishing to 
ingratiate myself and knowing the native weakness for flattery, 
I patted the muscles of his arms and the calves of his legs, making 
signs that I admired his great strength. When too late, I discovered 
that the calf of the right leg was twice the thickness of the other, 
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and realized that he was suffering from elephantiasis, a common 
complaint here. He was either too dull-witted or too polite to 
notice my mistake; perhaps he was not aware of the disease, 
for it seemed to make no difference to his walking powers. 

The latter portion of the time, we made a trip down the Cham- 
besi } in the Government boat, so that I was able to visit a tribe, 
which, owing to their retiring nature and swampy strongholds, had 
been seen by few white men; and, amongst the swamps skirting 
Lake Bangueolo, I secured a magnificent specimen of the black 
lechwe (a beautiful kind of waterbuck), which, for some years, 
headed the list in Rowland Ward’s Records of Big Game. 

The natives referred to are the fish-eating inhabitants of the 
Bangueolo swamps. The men and women are clothed merely 
in lechwe skins, the children running naked, and many of them 
decamped before we could land. -They live on islands and have 
only recognized British rule during the last few years; but they 
make a practice of fleeing from island to island in their swift dug- 
outs to evade the hut tax. 

I also had some sport with tiger-fish. 

Most of the porters who came with me from Broken Hill had 
been paid off, as many were tired of travelling, and some had sore 
feet. As very few wear sandals, it is surprising that, carrying 
such heavy loads, they do not more often blister their feet ; but the 
principal damage is done by blundering against stumps, and by 
scorching them at night owing to lying too near the fire. 

I was constantly called upon to dress these wounds, and was 
no less astonished at the callous way in which they would pull 
off a piece of rag sticking to an ugly, open sore, than by the fact 
that it was possible to burn themselves so badly before waking up. 

Having now deposited my principal stores at Mpika, forty 
men were sufficient to carry all I needed for a month’s trip, including 
a machila crew and a few extra boys for the trophies, whilst the 
magistrate had just over thirty, besides an interpreter, well versed 
in the dialects of the three tribes we should visit, and two native 
policemen. 

Although J. has a good knowledge of Chiwemba, the language 
spoken here, it was necessary to have a man with a more intimate 
knowledge of dialects when trying cases. This language is, of course, 
deficient in the corresponding English words for things of which the 
people have no knowledge, but it possesses a copious vocabulary 
and an almost unlimited capacity for forming derivatives. 

One writer remarks that the refinements and shades of oratorical 


1 Dr. Livingstone, one of the few white men to navigate this river, at 
first thought it might be the source of the Nile. It is the source of the Congo. 
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and idiomatic Chiwemba would appeal at once to any classical 
scholar. 

Another, commenting on the richness of its vocabulary, illus- 
trates it by the fact that the language possesses a score of words 
to indicate different varieties of gait. ‘‘ One walks leaning back- 
ward or forward, swaying from side to side, loungingly, smartly, 
swaggeringly, swinging the arms, or only one arm, head down, or 
up, or otherwise ; and more words are used to designate the different 
kinds of fools than I cared to count.”’ 

The natives usually remedy the deficiency in expressions for 
things which they do not possess, such as fork, table, threepence, 
sixpence, etc., by taking the word into their own musical language 
and adding vowels, so that the examples given become foreko, 
tabelo, darapensi, sixipensi. The prosaic word locomotive is 
called by the Awemba the ‘“‘ Steamer of the mountains.” 

The degree of brain power and cleverness amongst the natives 
is a moot point. According to missionary teachers, black children 
here, educated with white up to the age of puberty, show much 
the same intelligence and they have better memories. 

After a month’s tour with the magistrate, during which I shot 
various kinds of antelopes, a lioness, two buffaloes, a hyena, and 
a wart-hog, we were joined by a former official of the Chartered 
Company. ?! 

J. had to return to Mpika, so I did another month’s hunting 
with this sportsman as my companion, and added more trophies 
to my collection, including a rhinoceros, two hippopotami,. two 
crocodiles, and two more buffalo. 

He then returned to England and I had a month’s hunting by 
myself. 

This was the most prolific of all, as I shot three elephants, 
four more buffalo, two more rhinoceros, three more wart-hogs 
and several more species of antelope.! 

I travelled nearly as far north as Kasama, which lies a hundred 
miles south of Lake Tanganyika, and returned to Broken Hill via 
Mpika and the Livingstone Memorial. 

My diary continues as follows: 

November 12. Marched 12 miles to an exceptionally large 
village on the left bank of the Luitikila, where we met Mr. Waterall, 
formerly Assistant Magistrate at Mpika. He was about to start 
for England for a holiday, but wished to do a month’s elephant 
hunting first; so my friend, who now had to return to his station, 
persuaded him to join hands with me. As he had some previous 

7 An account of my adventures with some of these animals is given in 
Round the World with Rod and Rifle. 
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experience of elephants and buffalo, spoke the native language, 
and was well acquainted with the country, I was very glad of 
his assistance, and we spent a pleasant month in each other’s 
company. 

During this time, though unsuccessful with elephants, we 
secured buffalo, rhino and hippo; and I annexed a new species 
of antelope, which is rare in North-Eastern Rhodesia outside the 
Loangwa Valley. This was an impala. 

The impala is a beautiful animal. Its general colour is, like 
so many members of the existing African fauna, a bright chestnut. 
This pales to delicate fawn along the sides and becomes pure white 
below. The coat is wonderfully sleek and glossy. Does are some- 
times mouse-coloured. They are extraordinarily agile, and, when 
disturbed, bound high over the backs of those in front. A man, 
who measured the leaps on one of these occasions, has put it on 
record that 70 feet were covered in three successive bounds of 
26, 16, and 28. Like bushbuck they utter short barks, if alarmed, 
or loud snorts. The horns are well ringed and beautifully curved 
with a wide spread. Here they grow little more than 20 inches in 
length ; but, in East Africa, where these buck are more common, 
over 2 feet is not out of the ordinary, and the record is 31} inches. 
Mine measured 19 inches. Shoulder height about 3 feet and 
weight a little over 100 lb. 

The Luitikila River, which we had to cross in order to reach 
our camping ground, was at this point nearly a hundred yards 
broad, but everything was ferried over safely in a crazy dugout 
which we commandeered. 

The Chief of the village where we camped, by name Copa, is 
the paramount Chief of the Awisa. He dare not sleep in this place 
for fear of injuring the spirits of his ancestors, so he is building a 
new residence. He is a tall, fine-looking man about thirty years 
of age, but suffers from “‘ swelled head,’’ for at least thirty vale 
recognize his authority. 

This was a great day for photography. I commenced yer 
with snaps of the carriers marching through the bush, then winding 
through the swamps with the magistrate borne aloft on his hunter’s 
shoulders; next, the river crossing, followed by one of Copa 
and his suite, and, finally, several of the great dance held in our 
honour. 

Dancing does not commence till sunset as a rule, but, to oblige 
the photographers, an early start wasmade. Native entertainments 
of this kind generally last far into the night ; as we wanted to get 
some sleep and this was a particularly large and rowdy one,-it was 
stopped about 10 p.m, It was very monotonoys to watch, con- 


A Tuer, N. Ruopesta, (See page 76.) 
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sisting of much the same thing over and over again, the music (?) 
being of the most primitive kind. 

November 13. J. set out on his return to Mpika, a week’s 
journey including censusing, etc. 

Waterall and I marched 12 miles in a northerly direction. On 
the way we shot a few puku ! for meat, and, in the evening, I bagged 
a teedbuck with horns of 12} inches and a little creature which was 
pronounced to be a bush-baby. It turned out to be a grey mon- 
goose, which I should not have interfered with had I known what 
it was, for they are inveterate slayers of snakes. 

It so happened that I was carrying my spare ‘465, as we were 
expecting to meet elephant soon. The mongoose ran out of some 
bushes a few yards in front, and I fired immediately with the heavy 
elephant gun, striking it in the middle of the body. It was as 
game as possible, and bit furiously at the boy who tried to pick it 
up, till he dispatched it with a spear-thrust. It had a long bushy 
tail, tufted like a lion’s, and I kept the entire skin. 

The bush-baby is a lemur. They vary in size from the dimen- 
sions of a small monkey to those of a squirrel. 

Major Hamilton describes them as: ‘quaint little animals 
with elongated fox-like faces, big, round, expressionless eyes and 
long, bushy tails. They live mostly in trees and feed at night on 
fruits and insects.’’* The particular variety known as the bush- 
baby (owing to its peculiar cry) measures only 15 inches in all, of 
which the tail accounts for half. It is covered with soft, greyish- 
brown fur, has a white stripe along the nose, and wears two black 
rings round the eyes. 

November 14. Pursued guinea-fowl unsuccessfully, but shot a 
bird like a wild turkey, which, being winged, showed considerable 
fight. The boys fled from it, and it pursued them boldly, inflicting 
severe pecks on their bare legs. 

Saw another mongoose. Lions woke me up at 2am. They 
were some distance off, and, feeling sure the boys would rouse me 
if the camp were attacked, I turned over and slept till six. 

November 15. Crossed a wide plain, which was alive with 
swallows pursuing flies. The boys pelted them with stones and 
threw assegais, but hit none. Cool morning till sun got high and 
the usual south-easterly breeze. 

Gathered some lovely lily-like flowers off a big-leaved tree. 
They had a sweet scent, and the rosy glow of the exterior tinged 
the white inside with pink. I frequently see large mauve crocuses 


1A foxy-red antelope common in North-Eastern Rhodesia but rare else- 
where. 
2 Animal Life in Africa, by Major Stevenson Hamilton, 
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and quantities of small white flowers, which scent the air. Yellow 
crocuses are also common in some places. A few palms rear their 
stately heads. 

Reached the Chambesi River again, but considerably higher 
up than where I hunted before. The Awisa brought fish for sale, 
and we bought four or five for a yard of calico. They were rather 
like bream and weighed a pound apiece. I also bought a spear and 
some native mats. 

These they plait out of grass or reeds, and, since the rains began, 
our boys have been using them to sleep on. The skins of the ante- 
lopes we shoot are in great demand for the same purpose. In the 
afternoon, I took photos of the making of mats and bark-cloth, 
and also of our camp and the launching of the boat, which had 
been brought up here by the magistrate’s orders. 

Bark-cloth is made by men only, and, till recently, it was the 
duty of every suitor to make such clothes for his betrothed as 
part of the dowry. That made from the most suitable trees is 
washable. A bark-cloth weaver goes into the forest and cuts sam- 
ples from the bark of various trees until he finds a strong but pliant 
rind. He then fells the chosen tree, and, after knocking off the 
outer bark, skilfully peels off the inner rind intact. He next puts 
the strips in the sun or over a fire to dry; but, before working 
on them, he steeps them overnight in water. Then, having scraped 
the outside with a knife, he beats out the bark with a hard wood 
mallet scored with criss-cross lines. 

In this way, the bark is teased and hammered out to an even 
thickness all over. It is then oiled and perhaps dyed by means 
of certain roots, leaves, berries or bark, and, finally, decorated with 
fibre thread from another tree. 

November 16. Started down-river in the Government boat, 
sending our loads by land. About an hour after the start, we 
left the Chambesi, which is here 150 yards wide, to go up its tribu- 
tary, the Luansenshi. 

This soon widened out into Lake Wamba. The lake is 3 miles 
long and over a mile in breadth. Cormorants, geese, ducks, divers, 
kingfishers and white ibis were abundant. Saw two lily-trotters. 

Spent the evening shooting geese and duck, only bagging about 
a dozen of the latter and three geese, as they were rather wild. 
My tent-boy, Hassan, got a second attack of fever. 

November 17. A long uninteresting trek of 24 miles across a 
plain over ro miles in width with very little game or spoor. The 
boys had pitched our tents in the village of Kampfwa and appro- 
priated several huts ; but we turned them all out except the cook 
and personal -boys and had camp made nearer the river. 
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The villagers apparently prefer the soapy-looking water of their 
dirty old well to that of the stream which is about a mile off. My 
hunter stole some sweet potatoes near the village, but a yard of 
calico settled the matter. 

A few tsetse flies were seen. Cool and cloudy all day, but a 
thunderstorm in the evening. 

We saw the trophies of Major B.’s party in one of the huts: 
two lions, two elephants, four buffalo, a bull eland, situtunga and 
other antelopes. 

Waterall was much disappointed to find they had been before 
us, as he had counted on our getting elephants here, and good bulls 
are scarce in this country. 

There are many large herds without a single tusker worth 
shooting, and the cows have increased so greatly owing to protec- 
tion and do such terrible damage to native crops, that the authorities 
now permit four to be shot on a £25 licence—the most liberal allow- 
ance granted anywhere. 

The only restrictions are that the tusks of bulls must not weigh 
less than 14 lb., and those of cows not less than 11 lb. each. 

In North-Western Rhodesia one must pay £50 for two bulls, 
and no cows may be shot; whilst, in British East Africa, Uganda 
and the Soudan, one cannot shoot more than one bull elephant on 
a £50 licence, and must pay an additional {20 or £30 for the privilege 
of shooting a second. No cows may be shot there, and one is 
fined for shooting a_bull with tusks weighing less than 40 Ib. 

November 18. Passed through thickest bush we have struck yet 
and arrived about ten at a very large dambo, which took an hour 
to cross ; but the water of the wide river, which runs through it in 
the wet season, had all dried up. 

Abundant evidences of elephant, but all old; also of buffalo, 
rhino and eland. Sent boys out in two directions to search for 
fresh spoor, and one party returned after four hours with some 
freshly-chewed leaves and bark in their hands, saying they had 
tracked four, which they believed to be big enough to shoot. Heavy 
rain came on, and we decided to start at dawn. 

November 19. The rain lasted all night and till after eight this 
morning, so we got a thorough drenching when starting for the 
place where the elephants had been observed feeding yesterday. 
I lent Waterall my spare °465, as he only had a °303, and loaded the 
*318 with solids as a stand-by. 

About nine, we found the spoor which the natives had described. 
Sure enough, there were the footmarks of two mighty beasts, and 
those of the other two, though smaller, were of considerable size 
also. 
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It is thus that one decides whether the animals are worth fol- 
lowing ; if the footprint is less than four feet in circumference, 
the inference is pretty certain that the tusks will be small, or 
that the spoor is that of a cow. One also examines the trees 
to see if the bark has been ripped off or the tap-roots dug up, as, 
failing these indications, the elephants may be what are called 
tondos—tuskless creatures, of little use to anyone. 

Many a hunter has been disgusted after all his labour to find 
that the ivory he sought is non-existent ; for, sometimes, the big- 
footed one is a tondo and the rest of the herd have tusks too small 
to take. 

My companion was now highly elated ; he already looked upon 
the quarry as ours and speculated on the size of the tusks. He 
said: “‘ We will first kill the two monsters and then turn our atten- 
tion to the smaller ones.” 

Alas! we were to be bitterly disappointed. One can count 
chickens easier than elephants, and that we know is foolish. 

After following the spoor steadily for over two hours, we dis- 
covered that the elephants had been feeding on the trees at the 
edge of the above-mentioned plain, and had gone to the river in 
search of water; but, like ourselves, they had found it dry. The 
tracks showed that they had retired to the bush again, two miles 
further on than where we came out, only just before our arrival 
yesterday—a tantalizing thought, as we must have seen them on 
that wide dambo with our glasses. 

We followed them through the forest for another two hours, 
and then sat down for lunch and a consultation. 

The water at our present camp had to be dug for, filtered and 
boiled, and it was still horrible, so that we had to broach my two 
remaining bottles of claret. We were now in a waterless country, 
and the elephants, which could travel over 50 miles in a day (or 
more than double as much as we could), were taking us further 
and further away ; so, unless we struck water soon, the matter would 
be very serious. 

Accordingly, after following them a long way, when the native 
guides said there was no water within ro or 12 miles of us, we 
reluctantly gave up the chase and headed straight for the nearest 
village. The boys were out of meal, and nothing but the expec- 
tation of our coming up with the elephants and providing them 
with a sumptuous feast had induced them to come so far. 

Then the clouds gathered about us once more, and thunder 
rumbled in the distance, the storm soon breaking in all its fury 
over our devoted heads. We arrived at the huts after dark, a 
terribly sodden, battered and ravenous crew, but the rain was 
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welcome to thirsty lips. Of course, everything was wringing wet, 
and we spent a very uncomfortable night ; for it rained steadily till 
morning, so nothing could be dried at the fires. Yet the carriers, 
in spite of the storm, and of being without food and water or shelter 
for the night (as it was too late to build any), and notwithstanding 
the fact that the wet added considerably to the weight of such 
things as tents and bedding, came in singing and joking with 
unruffled tempers. 

The Chief did what he could for us, and raised our hopes again 
by saying that there were many elephants in the vicinity, and that 
he would send men out to search for the spoor. These returned 
next day with the news that they had come upon the tracks of a 
large herd; but, as they were vague about the size of the foot- 
marks, it was necessary for us to go and see for ourselves. 

Accordingly, there was another long, weary trudge, but I will 
omit repetitions. Suffice it to say that, when the guides at last 
brought us to the tracks, they were evidently those of a large herd, 
but there was only one elephant with really big feet in it. 

We followed them for a little way, but they also led us into 
the waterless country we were trying to avoid, and we were com- 
pelled to seek the village again. 

About five, heavy rain came on and such a violent thunder- 
storm that I expected some of us to be struck dead every moment. 
We were all soaked to the skin and returned to camp through 
pools of water, the lightning flashing incessantly all round us. 

Our troubles were not over on arrival, for beetles and moths 
arrived in thousands, and frogs croaked incessantly and discordantly. 
The different varieties must be legion, for they hoot like owls, 
quack like ducks, and grunt like pigs—to name just a few of the 
different sounds. The moths continually put out our candles and 
fell into the soup or into anything we were eating; so that, in 
spite of the desperate efforts of our fly-switchers, all our food was 
flavoured with them. It is not a seasoning that I can recom- 
mend. 

Fortunately, tsetse flies and mosquitoes are scarce just now; 
but we are never without some biting insects, and one of our present 
plagues is flying ants. 

November 21. Being disappointed of elephants here, we broke 
camp this morning and started for a river known to Waterall, 
which they are in the habit of frequenting. 

On the way, the boys gathered some fruits varying in size from 

-a plum to a peach. They contained three or four stones the 
size of hazel-nut kernels and some juicy matter like that of a 
green-gage. 
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It is called masuku here, and is similar to that described by 
Selous and called mahobo-hobo further south. The boys obtained 
it from a tree something like our chestnut, but the leaf is harder 
and thicker. The natives only pick up the fallen plums, and do 
not shake the trees to obtain ripe ones, for the fruit ripens fully 
on the ground. Though the plums are so small a mouthful for 
such a mighty beast, elephants will stand and pick them off 
patiently hour after hour, and they travel north from the Loangwa 
Valley at this time of year, knowing instinctively or from memory 
that the fruit is ripe. 

During the last week, our men have had to subsist on the crops 
grown by the Awisa. As mentioned before, the chief of these is the 
kalundwe, which has a white root not unlike a banana, and I often 
see the porters chewing it raw. I tried it, but could detect no 
taste. 

After an hour’s march, a halt was made to allow me to stalk 
and shoot some duck for the pot on a reedy river flowing through 
a dambo. Waterall had no shot-gun. This successfully accom- 
plished, the porters waded across, whilst Waterall and I were 
carried on the tallest boys’ shoulders. 

We found some fresh buffalo spoor on the further side, and 
decided to follow them; so, after a hasty lunch of boiled eggs, 
sardines and tea, we started off with our hunters and heavy rifles, 
followed at a distance of a few hundred yards by boys~carrying 
water, food, cameras and machilas, for there was no knowing how 
long the chase might last. We killed three buffalo out of this 
herd after a narrow escape from a wounded one, as is narrated 
in my previous book. Later, we killed two rhino, two hippo, and 
two crocodiles; but neither of us was successful at this time in 
our further pursuit of rhino and elephants, though we spoored some 
for many miles. 

For the first time, I passed four successive days in hard hunting 
without firing a shot. 

My companion said that one must expect this sort of thing 
when after the bigger kinds of game, and that he himself had once 
spent seven days in following elephants without ever seeing them, 
and, on another occasion, six days before overtaking a herd. Even 
then there was not one worth shooting, for the cows were under- 
sized and the bulls tuskless. They were all standing up, swaying 
gently to and fro in deep sleep, and he left them undisturbed. 

On the 5th of December, we passed a procession of women 
with baskets on their heads. The baskets were full to overflowing 
with caterpillars, which were also crawling unrestrainedly over the 
dusky ladies’ bare necks and shoulders. 
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For some weeks, the forest was full of these creatures. They 
had stripped many trees completely bare, and were in such great 
quantities that it was impossible to avoid crushing a number by 
accident as we proceeded on our way; for, in some places, they 
literally covered the ground when crossing our path on their way 
to attack a fresh tree. The boys roast and eat them with enjoy- 
ment, but I could not bring myself to try them. In every village 
that we passed, the women were squashing out their green insides 
and making a horrible-looking mush, which they subsequently 
mixed with water, boiled and drank ! 

Dr. Livingstone writes that the natives of Nyasaland gave some 
to his children, who enjoyed their pleasant vegetable flavour. 

These were short, fat and conspicuously coloured—black, yellow 
and grey predominating, with a dash of bright orange on the cheeks. 
They have four rows of short, prickly-looking thorns on their backs, 
so are not exactly tender morsels unless skinned. 

December 6. Got up late this morning, as we had a disturbed 
night owing to a young rhino we had captured breaking loose at 
1.30 a.m. and charging my tent with great vehemence. After some 
difficulty and an exciting pursuit in pyjamas through the darkness, 
he was recaptured and tied up as well as incarcerated. 

Shot a Crawshay’s waterbuck about midday, and my companion 
killed a puku. 

Collected some orchids to take home, but they did not get 
further than Broken Hill in safety. 

Whilst stalking a puku, I nearly stepped on a poisonous snake. 

The next week was spent in hunting in the vicinity of Lake 
Young and in trekking back to Mpika. 

December 10. Got up at 4 a.m. and started for the lake in the 
dark, it being my last chance of getting a bull hippo, as we were to 
make an early start for Mpika to-day. 

After a perilous crossing of the river, which had risen nearly a 
foot and was flowing swiftly under and partly over the one crooked 
log which served for a bridge, I left my trusty hunter behind and 
stole softly forward carrying the heavy Holland rifle. Very slowly, 
step by step, I advanced, straining my eyes; for everything de- 
pended on seeing the animals before they should see me. 

What was that dark object, barely visible in the dim light 
of early morning, just on the other side of the river where it broad- 
ened and entered the lake? Surely it was a hippo feeding on the 
rank grass close to the water’s edge! A slight movement made 
doubt certainty, and I raised the rifle cautiously to take such aim 
as was possible. The beast, accustomed to the darkness and barely 
20 yards away, could see better than I; and, before I could press © 
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the trigger, he turned and started at a clumsy gallop for the lake. 
Before he had gone many yards, the rifle spoke; and the bullet, 
catching him at a deadly angle, drove forward through the lungs 
into the heart, so that he did not get as far as the open water but 
dropped dead in the reed-bed. 

__ In order to get at him, it was necessary to go back, recross the 
river by means of the slippery log, and wade through reeds and 
slimy mud up to my waist. Although I could congratulate myself 
he had fallen, so to speak, on the land, and it would not be neces- 
sary to wait several hours for the carcass to float, I foresaw consider- 
able difficulty in persuading the boys to cut him up whilst up to 
their middles in mud and water, watched by crocodiles and harassed 
by leeches. 

This was spared me, for, on returning to camp, I found the 
tents down, loads packed, and all the carriers on their way except 
six, who already had as much as they could manage. There was 
nothing to be done, therefore, but to inform the inhabitants of the 
first village we should come across, and they were highly delighted 
on hearing that all the meat was theirs merely for the trouble of 
fetching it. 

This village was reached in three hours’ march, mostly through 
forest ; but we had to cross two swamps and one smallriver. Each 
of us commissioned the tallest native in our ulendo to carry us on 
‘his shoulders through the swamps. The man who carried me meas- 
ured over 6 feet and. was a fine burly fellow to boot. He called 
himself Longuni, or, as we should say, Long’un. When he set me 
down, I patted him on the back, felt his muscles, and went through 
a pantomime praising his strength and surefootedness, which 
pleased him greatly. ‘He grinned from ear to ear, and strutted 
about, looking scornfully at the smaller men of the party; so I 
knew, now that his pride was aroused, I should always be safe on 
his shoulders. 

And so it was ; whenever we approached a stream or a swamp, 
Longuni appeared close to my side with a self-satisfied smirk, 
ready and anxious to take me across. I preferred this method to 
passing over in the machila, as, in that case, the risks of a spill 
were doubled and the things inside would have got wet; also, it 

-was difficult for the bearers to raise the machila high enough to 
keep me dry when the water was deep. White men avoid wading 
in the tropics, as it is apt to bring on fever. 

During the next two days we saw great numbers of dark-brown 
caterpillars, just as we had seen the larger ones mentioned pre- 
viously ; but these were not regarded as an article of food by our 
boys, for, unlike the black and yellow variety, they have a bitter 
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taste. There were also many pretty flowers; the most noticeable 
were the orchid-like blooms of a dark-blue colour or white and 
lavender, which were growing in marshy soil. 

The grass was very wet with heavy dew in the mornings, and, 
before it could dry, rain came, so I rode a great deal in the machila. 

During a sunny interval, one of the numerous orange-coloured 
butterflies, which we saw in great quantities throughout the whole 
of this week, settled on thd flowers in my lap. 

As soon as it was possible, we engaged two more boys to help 
with the skin of the cow-hippo I had shot in Lake Young. The six 
boys carrying it complained bitterly, for it was an inch thick and 
weighed at least 350 lb. 

About four, we reached a stream a little over 20 miles from the 
lake. Here we found the recent camp of a man who was driving a 
herd of cattle from Abercorn (a hundred miles or so to our north) 
to Salisbury ; for, a little way back, we had struck the main route 
from Lake Tanganyika. We have therefore decided to use it, as that 
will save our boys the trouble of building shelters for themselves 
and a skerm + round our tents. Old camps are to be avoided as a 
rule on account of jiggers, etc., but this had only been occupied one 
night. Heavy rain came on at six and the hippo skin has not 
arrived. I fearit willberuined. It is almost impossible to preserve 
skin trophies when travelling during the rains. Even on a station 
it is difficult, as so many destructive insects attack them at this time 
of year. | 

Saw nogameallday. There were no tsetse either, but a similar 
ugly-looking aggressive fly, which only comes out during rain, bit 
us; this species of blood-sucker is not considered dangerous to 
cattle. The men driving the cattle generally lose a few “ fly-stuck ”’ 
ones, in spite of avoiding the fly belts and travelling at night. 
The beasts are bred at Abercorn and sold at Salisbury to the 
butchers, so that they are at least a month on the road. Some- 
times they are attacked by lions, as this particular herd was near 
Mpika. 

We saw no tsetse round Lake Young and only a few mosquitoes, 
but are taking quinine regularly as a precaution against malaria. 
Passed a lot of millipedes in the path this afternoon and found a 
large beetle biting one, so I killed the beetle. Soon afterwards 
I saw a millipede eating a mouse, so I killed the millipede. It 


was extremely corpulent, brown, and ugly, and measured nearly 


‘5inches in length. Ants galore and a great fat, flying thing which 


I could not identify. It zzzed horribly. 
My readers will probably wonder how one manages to attempt 
1A thorn hedge for protection against lions and hyenas. 
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anything or even to exist with all these frightful pests 1 to deal 
with, apart from the chances of being laid low by fever or disease ; 
but, to paraphrase an old tag about “ fooling the people ’’—it is 
not necessary to be fighting all these things all the time, but only 
some of them part of the time. 

December 11. Another long trek to-day of nearly 20 miles, 
and it would have been further but for trouble and delay caused by 
the hippo-skin carriers. Heavy rain at intervals. We have now 
got thoroughly into the hills, and it is hard work for the porters. 
It is a country of large game, but we saw nothing except last night’s 
footmarks of a herd of elephants and fresh rhino spoor. 

There was little time to pursue either. As it was evident from 
the tracks that there was only one big elephant, and, in following 
him into a herd, the odds would be largely in his favour, we held 
on our way. Besides, he might have been a tondo. 

. On reaching the native village, near which we intended to 
camp, about three, we told the boys to build shelters for them- 
selves; but, on returning from an unsuccessful hunt at nightfall, 
we discovered that many had disobeyed our instructions and turned 
the people out of their huts by force. We accordingly punished 
them by deducting some of the calico from their pay and handing 
it to the villagers. 

December 12. Started at eight as soon as rain had stopped and 
reached Mpika, 15 miles distant, at one; but some of the carriers 
did not turn up till four and the hippo skin not at all. The whole 
skin, except the strips cut for walking sticks, was ruined. 

The porters were in high spirits and sang at intervals through- 
out the journey. One man shouted out a piece of the song, and then 
all joined in, some singing a third lower. 

As many have good voices and some idea of what discord is, 
the effect was not bad. A great favourite was: 


Wailil6 kuséndama, 
Natumalé salémiké6, 


I have no idea what it means and was advised not to ask. Another 
(which I liked better because it contained some English words 


1 Major Elliot, M.P., writing in The Times of June 21, 1927, says: ‘‘ There 


- is not one inch of the whole Continent of Africa (except where houses are 


built and not always then) which is free from insects; and the weight of 
all the insects in Africa is said to be greater than that of all the mammals. 
One-fifth of all the crops of the tropics is eaten by insects.” At a meeting 
of the Executive of the College of Pestology on September 24, 1927, the Chair- 
mansaid: ‘‘ The greatest enemy of man to-day is the hostile insect. Insects 
not only destroy 1o per cent. of the products of the Empire, but they also 
take a Io per cent. toll of our national health.” 
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evidently learnt in the mines, and was sung with pleasing rhythm 
and great gusto) went as follows: : 


Dam Willie Lamb 
Kalimban, dam we ta 
Chiséngo bii-i-lé. 


A third chant was translated to me as meaning: “ The Dreadful 
Thing, the White Man, is coming.” 

The road was very wet, but much broader than that of yester- 
day, probably at least 4 to 5 feet wide ; but the country was moun- 
tainous, and I had continually to get out of the machila to walk up 
or down hill, as the boys could not keep their footing. Boots are 
better than bare feet amongst the hills. I had brought three 
pairs of soft, untanned leather with pieces of rubber let into the 
soles. They proved very silent for stalking and stood both heat 
and wet well, requiring little attention throughout the tour; but 
I found a pair of hob-nailed ones better after the rains began. In 
the valleys we had to cross many streams, spanned by rickety 
bridges of rough logs rarely fastened together in any way, and 
in these places the natives’ bare feet were more reliable than my 
booted ones. 

Saw no game to-day and few tracks and too hurried to look for 
any, as we have received word that our steamer leaves Beira on 
January 14. 

December 13. Thoroughly wet day spent in overhauling stores, 
etc. After breakfast my men turned up in a body, and, with the 
exception of nineteen, asked to be paid off. I tried to persuade 
them to carry my things as far as Broken Hill, even offering double 
and treble wages, but nothing would shake their determination 
to leave. They only replied to my questions that they were tired 
or wanted to go back to their wives ; and, as they had only signed 
on for a month, I could not exercise any compulsion. 

Having been taken completely by surprise, I had not previously 
engaged any others, and Waterall, better acquainted with the 
vagaries of the native, had obtained all that were available at 
short notice. There was nothing to be done, therefore, but catch 
the February boat instead, and to fill up my time in hunting 
elephants. | 

After lunch, we were taking coffee in the sitting-room, and I 
asked J. if the house was about to fall down, supposing it was the 
wind which caused the violent shaking now apparent to all. He 
replied: ‘I don’t know, but I think it’s an earthquake ; we had 
better go out.” 

_ All made for the door without delay, and, on getting outside, 
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the whole roof was seen to be quivering, and a few of the tiles came 
rattling to the ground. The earth tremor was more like such as 
we have felt in Japan and New Zealand,—a quick movement like 
a dog shaking a rat, rather than the slow, oscillatory movement 
which we observed in Mexico. In half a minute it subsided gradu- 
ally, but the china and things on the table continued to chatter 
after we had re-entered the house. All our coffee was spilt, but 
nothing had fallen. We experienced no subsequent shock, but 
one or two lesser ones had been felt here previously. 


The next few days were spent in“dressing and packing skins 
and heads for transport to the railway en route for England. 

Each of the ten carriers had a load of horns or skins weighing 
from 40 to 50 lb. and received some meal, 2 yards of calico, and 
several pounds of salt with which to buy food on the way. They 
were told that they could take their own time, but must avoid 
travelling in the rain and be careful to stow their burdens under 
cover during the night. On arrival at Broken Hill, each was to be 
paid seven shillings and sixpence for the six weeks’ journey there and 
back, and a bonus of a shilling if the goods were deposited at the 
store of the South African Corporation in good order. 

The carriers elected to travel in company with Waterall’s men, 
as the larger the camp the smaller the danger of marauding beasts, 
and everything arrived safe and sound. 

Neither the claws of the lioness and hyena nor the tails of 
the zebras and buffaloes were purloined, in spite of the natives’ 
penchant for such things. 7 

Salt is made in considerable quantities in the Mpika Division, 
so I was able to buy it at the boma for a halfpenny a pound. It is 
much in request in those parts of the country where there are 
no salt-pans, and, consequently, it is a useful thing to carry for 
barter. 

The method of making salt is to cut the grass on the salt pans 
in such a manner as to leave a little earth at the root, and then 
to tie it up in small bundles to dry. Next, the natives burn the 
bundles, taking care only to char them. For this purpose, they take 
water into their mouths and blow it on to the hot ashes, or, in 
other words, make them into charcoal. The cinders are then 
placed in a large earthen pot, which has a few holes partially stopped 
up with grass. On these cinders is poured a large quantity of 
water, which percolates through the grass in the holes of the pot 
into a wooden trough. The water, which is charged with salt, is 
then boiled until it evaporates, leaving the salt. To evaporate 

. 


1 Extract from diary ends here. 
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enough water to make a pound weight, about three hours’ boiling 

is necessary. The salt is then dried over a fire, and, if properly 

filtered, it is fairly white. 
* * * * * * * 

On January 1, 1911, I arrived at my friend’s Station for the 
third time. 

As my game-licence had expired, and I should have to shoot for 
meat on the way to Broken Hill, he proposed that I should take 
out a £2 Ios. licence. This would permit me to shoot two hippo- 
potami, four buffalo, six zebra, and every kind of antelope except 
eland. 

Also, he wanted me to try for klipspringer on the hills just 
behind his house. His assistant had distinguished himself lately 
by shooting a couple, but J. had not yet succeeded in getting one 
himself inspite of over twenty attempts. 

I took his advice and had no reason to regret it; for, after 
two unsuccessful efforts, Dame Fortune went out of her way to send 
_ mea magnificent male. Iam also greatly indebted to the unselfish- 
ness of my friend for the opportunity. 

He had noticed on the previous evening that a couple of klip- 
springer (which he put up) crossed a gully and went in the direction 
of some inaccessible rocks overlooking the whole valley in which 
Mpika is situated. He accordingly stationed me as near the place 
where the animals had taken refuge as I could get, and proceeded 
to draw them by means of a pack of mongrels which the last magis- 
trate had left in his charge. 

It was a very stiff climb to my post, but the magnificent view, 
enhanced by the slanting rays of the setting sun, was alone worth 
the trouble. One could see for nearly 30 miles—across patches of 
bush, grassy plains and low, green hills intersected by rivers to the 
beautiful blue mountains, which form part of the watershed of the 
Congo and Zambesi. 

My friend’s plan was completely successful. From the steep 
sides of the hill, which J. was laboriously climbing, the dogs put up 
two klipspringer bucks. 

_. They came dashing down the rocky slope, crossed the ravine, 
and, with eyes and ears only for the enemy behind, ran straight 
up the hill on which I was standing. 

They were partly concealed by the ale and, fearing they 
would turn off before reaching me, I fired at 80 yards with my 
Paradox gun and struck the foremost in the foot. 

The gun was loaded with a soft-nosed bullet in the right barrel 
and slugs in the left. 

THis did not bring him down, but he swerved slightly and 
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dashed past me at less than Io yards distance, whilst his companion 
turned off in the opposite direction. 

As he passed, I gave him the contents of the left barrel, which 
caught him in the neck, and he turned a couple of somersaults like 
a properly shot hare. 

The horns measured 6 inches, but subsequently shrank slightly, 
as is often the case, and they are given by Rowland Ward at 54%. 
The previous record was 53, and for Rhodesia 43. 

As this, although one of my smallest trophies, was in some ways 
the most striking, I had it mounted by the above-mentioned taxi- 
dermist in a case, 15 feet long, with the lioness ; the beast of prey is 
about to spring on the terrified antelope, which i is seen in the act of 
leaping for liberty.1 

Whilst the animal was being stuffed, it attracted the attention 
of a correspondent of the Sporting and Dramatic, and I will give 
some of the facts he mentioned in the interesting article he wrote on 
this beautiful little animal. 


Nhe Klipspringer or Rockjumper, which stands only 20 inches at 
the shoulder, is found in rocky, mountainous districts from Cape Colony 
to Abyssinia, and it is still plentiful throughout Swaziland, the Trans- 
vaal, and Central Africa. 

“They are grass feeders, and may also be met with in low country 
and amongst stony river beds. 

“They run, so to speak, on their toes and are the most agile of all 
antelopes, for they will race up the smooth face of slippery rocks so 
steep that no other animal than a baboon could find a footing. When 
pursued and escape apparently cut off, they will make the most mar- 
vellous leaps for freedom ; one was seen to jump 30 feet from the edge 
of a precipice to a ledge below, run obliquely down the steep rock wall, 
and make good its escape. 

“The hairs of the coat are like those of the musk-deer in texture, 
while in colour they are olive grey, tipped with golden yellow, thus 
giving the whole coat its peculiar and characteristic speckled appear- 
ance, but there are slight variations in colour in different parts of the 
country. The long, wiry hair comes out very easily, and, when an 
animal falls on being shot, large bunches are left on the ground. It 
is much used in South Africa for stuffing saddles. 

“The females have no horns, and those of the males seldom exceed 
5 inches in length. hey are straight and ringed at the bases. The 
venison is of excellent quality.” 


In the evenings of the 2nd and 3rd we were serenaded by a hyena, 
It was not light enough to see him, and he soon went off towards 
the village on the prowl for garbage. 


1 A photograph of this is given in Rownd the World with Rod and Rifie. 
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I had an attack of some kind on the 3rd, and, on the follow: wing © ) “4 


day, I started on my long tramp for Broken Hill. Asi was only 
the third day’ s illness in six months, I could not compl ws but; AS 
on this occasion, I fainted twice, so it was perhaps well that-ileft ~~ 
when I did. I had nowlost a stone in weight and was lighter than 
when I went up to the Varsity twenty years ago ; but most people 
put on weight out here. 

During the next three weeks, I marched with a following of 
sixty men as quickly as possible to the railway. As I had covered 
most of the ground before and was only shooting for meat, there is 
little g record. I passed through a corner of the Belgian Congo a 
little to the north of the main route and did not touch Serenje 
this time ; consequently, we fell foul of tsetse and hippo flies and 
numerous brands of mosquitoes. 

Heavy thunderstorms and deluges of rain were daily occurrences; 
but the numerous snakes, which generally infest the paths in the wet 
season, were fortunately conspicuous by their absence. One of the 
boys had a narrow escape froma black mamba. Also, they managed 
to slay a python, 12 feet in length, by clubbing it with their knob- 
kerries, whilst it was sleeping after a heavy meal. I was not with 
them at the moment, but they brought me the skin expecting a 
reward. 

The country we travelled through was green and park-like, 
but hunting would have been unpleasant and difficult, as the grass 
had grown long and was generally sopping wet. Besides, now that 
food and water were abundant, the game had scattered, so we saw 
very little. 

I had one piece of luck, as, on the 7th, when marching alongside 
a river, I suddenly came across a bushbuck. He was standing 
with his back to us on an anthill, 80 yards away. As there were 
traces of hippopotamus along the bank, I had shouldered my -465 
loaded with solid bullets, hoping to find some of the animals in one 
of the deeper pools and provide my boys witha good supply of meat. 

Fearing the shy little fellow would run away before I could 
change the cartridge or get a broadside shot, I fired immediately 
into his hindquarters. 

He dropped at once, but recovered and disappeared into thick © 
scrub close to the river. 

The hunters could not find him and crossed the stream, but 
they did not come back for more than two hours, so I was afraid 
he was lost. 

Whilst waiting, all the carriers came up, shepherded by the 
capitao; and, as he was a good spoorer, I sent him over to help 
the hunters, He returned almost immediately with the buck, which 
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lay dead under the bank on the opposite side; for, after landing, 
it had turned and run a little way down the river and taken to the 
water again. 

We discovered that the hunters had left the spoor in order to 
rob some bees ; so, on their return, saying they could find no trace 
of the animal and believed a crocodile had eaten it, I gave them 
their choice of a whipping or being fined a yard of calico, the equiva- 
lent of two days’ wages. They chose the latter without the slightest 
hesitation and were quite cheerful about it, except that they resented 
my giving the calico to the capitao, as he crowed over them. He 
would have done that anyhow. 

My readers may think I was severe, but these are the only 
punishments possible except dismissal, which is inconvenient ; and 
it is absolutely necessary to be strict and enforce obedience to 
orders. The flogging of an African is not more serious than the 
caning of a schoolboy, provided he only receives a few light cuts, 
which are quite sufficient warning. A man who punishes in any 
way with too great severity is not fit to command others, and he 
will soon come to grief. Corporal punishment does not destroy an 
African’s self-respect, for he has been used to it from the earliest 
times, and he is not ashamed to strip, because, to him, nakedness is 
nothing out of the common. 

A Chief said to Livingstone: ‘‘I can do nothing with my 
subjects except by thrashing them, and, if you like, I will call my 
headman and with our whips of rhinoceros hide we shall soon 
make them all believe what you say and worship God.” 

_ Were not men thus compelled to accept the faith by the Spanish 
Inquisitors? Let us, therefore, not laugh too loudly at untutored 
savages. 

Bushbuck range all over Africa with the exception of bare plains 
and deserts. 

They vary in colour, but the skin of the male is generally a 
handsome brown with a black ring round the neck in Rhodesia, and 
that of the female is chestnut, with white spots or short stripes. 
Occasionally, they have both spots and stripes. The height of the 
male is three feet at the shoulder and weight perhaps 150 lb. The 
female is smaller and has no horns. The horns are prettily curved 
and vary in length according to the locality, 14 or 15 inches being 
the average except in North and West Africa. Both sexes give 
vent to a loud bark when alarmed. Though so small, bushbuck 
are very plucky, and, if wounded in sight of the hunter, they will 
charge fiercely. 

This was the only one I saw except a female. They are of a 
retiring nature, and, comparatively speaking, rarely shot here. 
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Where driving is practised, large bags are made, but this method 
of shooting them is universally condemned. The meat was excel- 
lent, though not so good as that of the klipspringer, but none of the 
boys would touch it. 

Next day, one of my fly-switchers had a rash on the left arm, 
which I think was due to a caterpillar; but one and all insisted, 
in spite of his indignant denials, that he must have eaten some of 
the spotted antelope. 

Of course he came to me for medicine ; I did not like to admit 
my ignorance of how to cure him, so I gave him a pill and was 
much relieved when the rash disappeared a few hours later. 

We passed a great deal of elephant spoor during the next few 
days, sometimes of single animals but generally of large herds. 
I did not see the traces of any larger animals than those I had shot, 
and was not in the mood to pursue any if I had. Besides, it would 
have been necessary to take out a £25 licence. 

Had a wretched night on the 8th and fainted, but the indis- 
pensable Hassan, who was only just recovering from a fifth attack 
of fever, brought me to and nursed me assiduously. 

The boys have been jabbering so persistently of nights lately 
that they have strict orders not to erect their grass shelters within 
50 yards of my tent, and were even threatened with the chikoti. 

On the following morning, a deputation came to demand calico 
with which to buy food because I had not shot them any meat. 
I replied that they had received a great deal of meat during the past 
fortnight, to wit—the elephants, buffaloes and rhinos, much of 
which had been smoked ; also, that they had been given salt and 
calico when leaving Mpika, which would have lasted them another 
two days if they had not been extravagant; so, since they had 
refused the bushbuck, they must wait till I was well enough to shoot 
something more. 

I then retired into my tent; but, hearing them still grumbling, 
and illness having made my temper short, I rushed out in a rage. 
There were perhaps ten of them, and they could have clubbed or 
speared me with ease; but all ran like hares, and I have not seen 
them to this day. It was of no consequence, for they took nothing 
belonging to me, and I had brought six extra porters in case of some 
falling ill or getting sore feet. Besides, we procured two more in 
the next village and I was not sorry to be rid of mutinous agitators. 

January to. Made a fresh attempt to obtain meat in the shape 
of a hippopotamus, as a man in the last village undertook to guide 
me to a place where he assured us there were great numbers. Ido 
not doubt it, but it was quite another thing to get them or even a 
shot at them, 
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Having taken me to some high ground, he pointed to a river 
some miles away. Between us and the river was an immense forest 
of papyrus, through which he said we must pass in order to arrive 
at the pools frequented by the animals. 

The morning was fine, but there had been a heavy dew, and I 
was already wringing wet to my middle from the long grass, so there 
seemed no harm in making the attempt. We floundered about 
hopelessly in the swamp, sometimes over our knees in water and 
generally over the ankles ; but, unless one waited siléntly for hours 
or met a hippopotamus accidentally, there was about as much 
chance of shooting one as of spearing an eel in a potato-patch. 

There was spoor everywhere, and numerous lanes had been made 
through the reeds, where it would have been exceedingly awkward 
to have met Mr. and Mrs. Hippo out for a stroll ; but, although we 
heard their snorts of contempt or shouts of alarm on all sides, we 
never saw one. 

Before starting for the Livingstone Memorial, which was 16 miles 
from our present camp and perhaps 12 due north of Serenje, I 
photographed a shrine outside the village, which coritained as usual 
the property of the dead Chief buried within. This consisted of 
his drinking-pots, umbrella, bow and arrows, assegai and the bones 
of sundry animals—presumably some he had killed. 

The natives are or were in the habit of praying to their dead 
chiefs at these shrines for aid in times of war and periods of drought ; 
and they present offerings of food (especially at harvest time), 
which are secretly eaten, I suppose, by the impious. 

On questioning my followers through the interpreter about their 
belief in a future world, I could only learn that they do not expect 
to live again, although they think their chiefs have a future existence. 

Many believe that the souls of their chiefs enter lions, so, when 
they see one, they clap their hands and salute it ; and, ifa lion should 
prowl about outside the camp after dark, they taunt it, saying that 
a chief should have more dignity and kill his own beef, and not 
come sneaking about trying to steal something. 

In one of the rest-houses on a road near Fife lived a python, 
which waxed fat on the sour beer and fowls offered by the Wanam- 
wanga, who reverenced it as the soul of their Chief Kachinga. 
One day, alas! the Chief so far forgot himself as to dispute the 
ownership of the rest-house with a German cattle-dealer who was 
passing by; whereupon, his hiss of disapproval was silenced by a 
charge of S.S.G., and the worshippers of Kachinga saw him no more. 

When I asked if it was not unjust, that both good and bad men 
should have the same fate and be snuffed out like a candle, my 
“Dboys” replied: ‘‘ That is not the case, for, when a good man 
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dies, every one is sorry and mourns for him ; but, if a bad man dies, 
évery one is glad and says so openly.’”’ Also, that the acts of a 
good man bear fruit after his death. 

They believe in one God, who makes experiments in creation 
and then stands aloof. Serene and imperturbable, He controls the 
Heavens but does not concern Himself with the destinies of mortal 
men, who die of old age at the proper time, unless brought to an 
early grave by the mistakes or crimes of others assisted by evil 
spirits. 

The evil spirits are believed by some to be the souls of bad 
men such as suicides, murderers and sorcerers, who die in bitter 
enmity to the human race and retain their malevolence after death. 
When a man has a grievance and receives no redress, he will some- 
times, as a final resort, go before the wrongdoer and say: “I shall 
commit suicide and rise up as an evil spirit to torment you.” It 
used to be a custom in these cases to kill some entirely innocent 
person merely with the object of drawing attention to one’s own 
grievance ; but, under the British rule, the natives have learnt the 
value of human life. 

Although convinced that the god whom they regard as the 
creator of all things has a poor opinion of them, they think the 
British more fortunate. They loved me to tell them of England’s 
greatness and power; and once, when mentioning that we now 
make flying machines which can ascend so high as to go completely 
out of sight, an old man said naively: ‘‘ Dear me, how well the 
English must know the god!” 

' On this same day, whilst the boys were bartering calico for 
flour and cassava, I was told the usual lies about there being no 
water for many miles ahead, and that the next camping ground 
was an immense distance off and could not be reached by nightfall. 

However, I paid no attention and ordered a start, with the 
result that we arrived at the Livingstone Memorial before dark. 

It was not very far from here that Stanley (who had been sent 
out by Gordon Bennett) discovered the great missionary explorer 
lying ill. 

The words of his greeting: ‘‘ Dr. Livingstone, I presume? ” 
are better known than the touching account of their parting. 

“ As Stanley turned his face eastward, he now and then would 
take a look round at the deserted figure of an old man in grey 
clothes, who, with bended head and slow steps, was returning to 
his solitude”’ . . . “‘ I waved a handkerchief to him,”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
he responded by lifting his cap.” 

This was Livingstone’s last sight of a white man, for he stead- 
fastly refused to leave those whose interests lay so near his heart. 
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The Memorial stands in a clearing in the forest, almost at the 
edge of a wide, green dambo, and faces the east. A broad path 
has been cut on each side of it, which is kept clear by men employed 
by the Government. 

The Monument itself is a plain granite obelisk surmounted by 
a cross, on which is carved “‘ In memoriam.”’ 

This is enclosed by strong, iron railings, and, on the north and 
south sides, a metal plate has been affixed to the granite with the 
simple words : 


Erected by his friends 
In memory of David Livingstone. 
He died here May 4th, 1873. 


One of my ‘“‘ boys” told me that, when he was a youngster, he 
saw it being set up and that he used to fetch and carry for the 
masons. He also said there used to be a large tree on this spot, 
and that the monument was put in place of the tree, which had 
died and might have fallen at any moment. 

I have since read that, when Livingstone died, there were with 
him only his fifty-six African porters. They buried his heart and 
entrails under a tree, cutting on it the name and date, dried his 
body, and took this and his property to Zanzibar. 


“Thus,” says Mr. Hughes, “they carried Livingstone to the sea 
through swamp, desert, and all the intervening tribes—with only one 
collision, when they were. attacked first and had to storm a village. 
The story stands alone in history. The Ten Thousand had Xenophon 
still alive to lead them back, and they were soldiers and Greeks; but 
Livingstone was dead, and his men were negroes and most of them 
recently-freed slaves.” 


His body reached London some months later and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. It was identified by the false joint which 
had been placed in his right arm on account of the bite of a lion. 

About 200 yards from the Memorial, a bungalow (made of wood 
and thatched with grass with the deep, overhanging eaves common — 
to native huts) has been erected for the use of travellers, and I took 
up my quarters in one of its two whitewashed, unfurnished rooms. 

The boys slept in four huts built close by, or in the usual rough 
grass shelters they make when travelling at this time of year. A 
fifth hut was inhabited by those employed in looking after the 
place. 

There is little more to tell. 

Without further adventure, I reached Broken Hill on the 23rd, 
and caught the weekly train for Livingstone the same day. It 
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was, of course, necessary to take provisions for the way, but bread 
could not be obtained for love or money. 

The manager of the South African Lakes Corporation, an 
excellent fellow, arranged to pay off my boys and provide them 
with flour, salt and calico for the return journey. 

The proprietor of the inn at Broken Hill (on my handing him 
the necessary export certificate for the heads) undertook to get all 
my trophies and heavy baggage sent direct to England by the 
cheapest route. This certificate I had obtained before leaving 
Mpika, and he performed his part in a conscientious manner, dis- 
infecting again all the heads and skins, so that everything arrived 
safely in London. He also bought some of my outfit, but I kept 
most of it for a future occasion. 

The railway freight is so heavy in Africa, that the expenses 
amounted to nearly £50 for carriage, etc., from here to England ; 
but those of the whole trip amounted to considerably less than I 
expected, and I calculate that a man could make a Big-Game Trip 
to Rhodesia for half the money expended in British East Africa. 

Livingstone was reached in thirty hours, and, having to change 
here and wait for a train to Bulawayo, I had an opportunity of 
seeing the Victoria Falls with the Zambesi in flood,? and of visiting 
the giant baobab trees. which stand about a mile from the river. 
One of these measures 58 feet in circumference, and some think it 
worthy of comparison with the Redwoods of California. 

It looked to me more like a combination of several trees than 
one large trunk, and its height is nothing out of the ordinary, but 
it is certainly a wonderful thing of its kind. There is one near 
Beira in Portuguese East Africa known as “the white man’s 
tombstone,” because the natives bury every white man who dies 
amongst them beneath it. 

The journey from here to Bulawayo took only nineteen hours. 

As there was plenty of time to spare for catching the steamer 
at Beira, I stayed a week and paid two visits to Rhodes’ grave ? 
on the Matoppos, and one to the Khami ruins. 

I left Beira on February 6 by a steamer of the German East 
African Line, the only company running up the coast at that time. 

Our first stop was Chinde at the mouth of the Zambesi. We 


1 The volume of water coming over the cataract was immense, and the 
spray so dense that I could not get a satisfactory view from anywhere. It 
was fortunate I had seen the Falls in August towards the end of the dry 
season. 

2 Rhodes’ grave lies within a circle of enormous boulders, the hill on 
which he is buried lying similarly encircled by lofty kopjes. From the 
summit is unfolded an immense panorama. There is no monument—merely 
a slab of metal giving his name and the date of his death. 
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only stayed long enough to transfer a few passengers to the small 
tug, which was to convey them across the bar to the houseboat 
leaving for Tete and Port Herald. 

I had contemplated joining this steamer here by leaving Mpika 
in a south-easterly direction instead of returning to Broken Hill, 
but found that it would take me just as long as the route I selected 
and prove less agreeable, apart from its unhealthiness at this season. 

A Bank manager at Livingstone, to whom I mentioned my 
intention, warned me seriously against attempting it. He even 
went so far as to say that he knew at sight any man who had ever 
travelled up or down the Zambesi, and went through a lively 
pantomime to describe his appearance. He declared that such a 
man would come into his office like a whirlwind, close the door 
quickly and carefully as though to shut out the devil that pursued 
him, and proceed to slap and scratch himself all over; for, after 
a few days on this river, these actions become habitual though 
involuntary! He said it would be a pity if I contracted any of 
these habits. I agreed with him. I decided to give the Zambesi a 
wide berth. : 

The passengers were conveyed from the steamer to the tug by 
means of a basket such as I have already described in use at East 
London, for the ground swell made the little boat roll about so 
uneasily that no other method was possible. 

We now steamed up the coast in hot, calm weather to 
Mozambique. 

After brief stops also at Dar-es-Salaam, Zanzibar and Tanga, 
we arrived at Kilindini, the port for Mombasa. 

. Here a number of English and American passengers came on 
board. They had all been on Big-Game expeditions in British 
East Africa, so we soon chummed up and swopped yarns. The 
three who sat at my table in the saloon did not seem satisfied with 
their bag. They told me that no less than ninety safaris or expe- 
ditions were out from Nairobi at the same time as their own, and 
that they were constantly meeting with one or another. They also 
complained of the grass ticks, etc., and said that the expenses are 
not commensurate with the results. 

I learnt that the Government compels every sportsman to 

‘furnish his boys with blankets, and the superior servants expect 
servants of their own and to be supplied with clothes, boots, cooking 
utensils, water-bottles, and special food. This last point is impor- 
tant for the “‘ boys”’ are certain to be of different races. | 

One or two expect or pilfer European food, some will not eat 
game, a few will not eat meat of any kind, some require beans, 
others rice or perhaps maize, and so on. 
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Mohammedans will not touch the flesh of antelopes unless they 
have had their throats properly cut, or “ hillaled,” as it is called, 
and the blood drained away ; thus many a sportsman has seen his 
best trophies ruined with jagged cuts in the neck or the head 
chopped off too short. 

It has been further enacted that every five boys be provided 
with a tent ; and, for every fifteen, an askavi (a native armed with 
a rifle) must be engaged to guard the camp at night. 

Last, but not least, the wages of cooks, tent-boys, gun-bearers 
and porters average more than twice as much as in Rhodesia. 

My friends had also employed a white hunter, who cost them 
£50 a month and shot several animals before they had time to 
level their rifles ! 

The best professional white hunters obtain {100 a month all 
found; in Rhodesia they are non-existent. 

Sir Frederick Treves is both severe and amusing concerning the 
Big-Game hunter who comes out to secure the largest possible bag 
of lions. 


“This would-be hero,” he says, “‘ engages the services of a profes- 
sional. He is accompanied by an army of porters and beaters and by 
a perfect arsenal of fire-arms. His methods involve little danger or 
trouble. The lion is first of all located and rounded up by mounted 
Somalis, after which, word is sent in, and the sportsman finishes a late 
breakfast and starts out with a party of rifles to shoot him where he 
sits. 

“ Another way is to have the lion located in covert such as a thick 
reed-bed. The sportsmen, with multitudinous gun-bearers and a large 
battery, post themselves in advantageous positions, while naked savages 
with spears are sent in to drive him out. 

“ A third plan is to employ dogs to force the lion out of the covert 
in which he has been discovered, whereupon Mr. Brewbeer, Mr. Mixpills, 
or Mr. Sellwhisky, as the case may be, takes up a position indicated by 
the professional hunter and shoots at the lion when he appears in the 
open. 

“It is a simple procedure, because the professional hunter can cover 
any failures of his employer, but it is not sport. 

“ At the end of the display it is essential that the hero should be 
photographed with his foot on the thorax of the prostrate animal.” + 


However, none of the sportsmen who joined us were of the 
kind he pokes fun at. 
We left Kilindini at dawn on the 14th and crossed the line 
next day. 
There were no celebrations such as occurred on this boat’s 
1 Uganda for a Holiday, by Sir Frederick Treves. 
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outward journey, when some novices in Big-Game hunting were 
promised a hunt on shore. The captain undertook to send them off 
in one of the ship’s boats and to await their return. 

They dressed up to the nines in all their toggery—sun helmets, 
khaki knickerbocker suits, and brown gaiters, hung about with 
cartridge-belts, compasses, field-glasses, water-bottles, etc., and 
armed to the teeth with hunting knives, revolvers and rifles of 
different calibre. The steamer stopped about a mile from the shore, 
and all wished them success and a safe return. 

Alas for their shattered hopes! As soon as the boat left the 
ship’s side, an alarm of fire was given by a blast on the steam 
whistle. The usual weekly drill took place, except that the hoses 
were turned on the departing boat, and the drenched sportsmen 
realized that Father Neptune was still supreme on the African 
coast. 

_ Once north of the Equator, a strong breeze kept us cool, and 
the thermometer went down day by day, till from 87° Fahrenheit, 
the highest point reached on deck, it actually dropped at Suez as 
low as 58°. 

Nothing occurred before our arrival at Aden on the 2oth, except 
the sighting of a tiny sailing boat bound from Bombay with mer- 
chandise for Mombasa. She had only one large sail set in the 
spanking breeze of the north-west monsoon, and could not have 
been more than 15 or 16 tons. One would think it must require 
considerable pluck to undertake such a voyage in so frail a craft, 
but the captain assured us it was by no means unusual. 

Aden provided similar scenes on deck to those at Zanzibar, for, 
on coming up as soon as it was light, I found numbers of passengers 
in pyjamas bargaining, and trade was brisk. 

Arabs and Somalis were selling inlaid boxes, horns, sharks’ 


teeth, swordfish heads, cigarettes, necklaces, bracelets, rings, fans — 


and boas, and both dyed and undyed ostrich feathers. 

After selling the feathers, they would begin to haggle over the 
necessary box to pack them in. Then, whilst the customer was 
fumbling in his pockets for the money, or perhaps returning to 
his cabin to get some, they cunningly changed them for inferior 
ones ; so it is advisable to hold on to those selected or ask a friend 
_to do so. me 

Our stay was short, and we were anchored more than a mile 
from land, so no one went ashore except the servant of one of my 
Mombasa friends, who was sent by his master to obtain some green 


food for two rare guinea-pigs which he was conveying to the London © 


Zoo. 


He returned as the steamer was getting under way to find that 
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the animals had been stolen. This was a great loss, for much time 
and trouble had been expended on them, and they were the first 
of their kind to be captured alive. 

There were numerous other pets on board, such as parrots, 
a tiny baboon, and three monkeys. 

As we started, the Aden traffickers hung on to the ship to the 
very last moment, shouting themselves hoarse ; and those in the 
boats alongside kept passing up articles for inspection by means of 
a basket tied to a coil of rope. 

Their gestures and facial expressions defy description, as they 
display, in rapid succession, greed, triumph, disappointment, 
cunning, hatred and despair. 

Naples was reached on March 1. My wife met me here, and we 
set foot in London on the 5th, almost eight months to the hour 
since we left for Africa. 


CHAPTER V 


SHARK-FISHING WITH ROD AND LINE FROM THE 
SHORE 


O far as I can learn, there is no place in the world where this 
is habitually practised except from Bondi Beach, near Sydney, 
Australia. 

Sharks are taken at times from piers and wharves and, occasion- 
ally, by surf fishermen, when one or two put in an appearance 
and it is felt that their room would be preferred to their company. 
But, even in those rare places where sharks are fished for as a pastime, 
or to rid the seas of a pest, or for the sake of their leathery skins,* 
it is customary to use boats ; and rod and line are often discarded 
for the harpoon or a hook attached to a rope and piece of chain. 

The reason is not far to seek, for few people realize that a rod 
and line sufficiently powerful to hold, play out and beach such large 
fish can be found ; or that, if found, a man would have the strength 
and endurance for such a task. Further, it is difficult to discover 
a place where sharks frequent the shore in sufficient numbers or 
approach near enough for a moderate throw of the bait to have 
any hope of attracting their notice. When such a place becomes 
known, it will undoubtedly draw as many sportsmen as Bondi; 
especially if it should be near so populous and delightful a city as 
Sydney. 

The credit of discovering this anglers’ resort must belong to 
Mr. G. F. Morgan, who lived there for some years and first com- 
menced to fish for sharks with rod and line in 1913, having previously 
done soMwith hand-lines. I made his acquaintance in March, 1920, 
and haye longed ever since to emulate some of the feats he described 
so graphically to me. 

1 A shark factory, which uses every part of the shark except its bite, has 
been started at Carnarvon, West Australia. From the liver is extracted an 
oil. The skins are used for leather for shoes or hand-bags. The flesh is 
filleted, sun-dried, and salted for export to China. The fins are canned to 
be converted into soup. I remember horrifying a waiter at Edinburgh, who 
said, when taking away my plate: “ Don’t you like the fish, sir ? ” by reply- _ 
ing innocently: ‘“‘ Not much, shark isn’t it?’ He did not appreciate the — 
joke, but there are waiters who serve salted shark. 
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We made our first attempt together in 1920, but it was un- 
successful ; for sharks only visit this beach in considerable numbers 
during November and December, and leave early in January for 
the open sea. In March, they enter the world-famous harbour, 
taking up their quarters in some of the bays and even ascending 
the Paramatta and Hawkesbury Rivers. It is believed that they 
are following the shoals of fish on which they prey, or seeking 
secluded spots for depositing their young; for nearly all sharks 
are viviparous. 

In November and December, big schools of so-called salmon 
and sea-bream play about the beaches, and these attract the sharks. 
The residents and visitors, who bathe in the surf in thousands, 
frighten them away during the day; and, possibly, like many 
other large fish, they prefer the darkness in order that they may 
swim up to their prey unobserved. 

In any case, the sharks off Bondi are caught at nightfall; and 
Morgan tells me that he has rarely caught one during the hours 
of daylight. A 

Apart from the fact that the sharks hunt like other marauding 
beasts chiefly by night, the numerous bathers are an obstacle to 
successful fishing by daylight. They jostle the fisherman, trip 
over his line as they run up and down the beach, and make it 
difficult for him to cast. He, for his part, must be a constant 
source of annoyance to them; but they take a keen interest in his 
success or failure, and; unlike him, they never lose their temper. 

After dark, in defiance of the inspectors, or perhaps in ignorance 
of the regulations and the presence of sharks, the more irrepressible 
ones enter the water close to our baits, which the tide or a trouble- 
some drift has carried close inshore; and I was sometimes afraid 
I might hook a boy or girl by the leg. This would have entailed 
a delicate surgical operation before an unsympathetic crowd headed 
by a naturally indignant mother. 

If one hooks a shark, the only thing to do, when the crowd is 
thick, is to dash into the surf; but so many of the spectators are 
in bathing-dress or bare legs that they may hinder your movements 
even in the water, and one must wade in deeper and risk attack 
from the finny devils beneath. 

Another annoyance is the presence of inexpert fishermen. 
They throw too close to your line or even over it and compel you 
to pull it in; or allow theirs to drift across yours and produce a 
terrible tangle. . 

One man did this so persistently, that the other anglers combined 
against him. Having quietly removed his hook from the water, 
they placed it in his bait basket. After waiting patiently for a 
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bite for over an hour, since the difficulties and exertion of casting 
are so great that it is put off as long as possible, the poor deluded 
fisherman wound up his line and discovered the trick. 

I will not print his language. 

Again, if anyone hooks a shark, all those in the neighbourhood 
have to haul their baits in till the fish is landed. This may mean 
the loss of an hour or two at the most propitious time. 

However, every form of sport has its own peculiar drawbacks, 
and it is the sportsman’s business to make light of trouble and to 
overcome it as best he may. For my part, I can testify that it 
is a wonderfully gay, good-natured crowd at Bondi; and the anglers 
I met there were as good fellows as I have met anywhere. Un- 
doubtedly, the wide, open spaces, delightful climate, and abundance 
of sun and air have an exhilarating effect on the health, spirits 
and character of Australians. 

‘Bondi Beach, which is a sandy bay (formed by massive rocks 
jutting out at right angles to the shore on either side to a distance 
of 1000 and 800 yards respectively), is a thousand yards in length, 
as will be seen from the sketch. This will give a better idea than 
any description I can write. 

The fishing grounds change to some extent ; for, after a storm, 
the big billows pounding on the sand and the strong currents and 
tide-rips produce channels, and these remain for a time. After a 
long spell of still, warm weather, the beach flattens out, and the 
waves roll in evenly and comparatively gently, leaving scarcely 
any channel deep enough for shark-fishing within 80 yards of the 
beach. After a “Southerly Buster,” deep channels are formed 
within 30 yards of the shore ; and, in these channels, many kinds 
of sharks and other large fish lie in wait for, or prowl up and down 
after their prey. Mr. Morgan has caught jew-fish here up to go lb. 
in weight, and the ferocious barracouta, or salt-water pike, is often 
present in great numbers. 

As fishing off the beach, unlike boat-fishing, is inexpensive and 
free to all, it is essential to take up one’s position in good time to 
secure a “ pitch.’’ Although we could not expect the sharks to 
bite before eight or nine o’clock, my friend insisted that we should 
begin to sit on the sand not later than 5.30 or 6 p.m. I therefore 
provided myself with a deck-chair, an air cushion, some plain choco- 
late, plenty of smokes and matches, and last, but not least, a flask ; 
for the wind was chilly, and there was a prospect of six or seven 
hours’ vigil. I also bought a new reel and line; but the shop 
closed at twelve instead of one, and I had to see our luggage safely 
aboard the Ovmuz, which was due to sail for London at midday, 
so I arrived just too late to claim them. In their absence, I brought 
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a 7-foot cane rod given me by Morgan and the Von Hofe reel and 
300 yards of 36-thread line, on which I had secured five sharks in 
Sydney Harbour in 1920 and three off the east coast of Florida 
in 1924. 

Morgan had bought a new rod, reel and line and borrowed some 
piano-wire traces from Mr. Andreas, a well-known angler who has 
patented an excellent reel for heavy fish. He had tramped all 
over Sydney in a fruitless search for piano-wire, and spent some 
time in twisting up some common stuff into traces strong enough 
to hold the big sharks we hoped to catch, until it occurred to him 
to try and borrow some. His keenness and energy were a delight 
to witness, and it was difficult to avoid trespassing on his good 
nature. Knowing that I had to take the Melbourne express not 
later than Tuesday evening (December 16) in order to catch the 
Ormuz at Adelaide, he put aside all his own business and devoted 
himself whole-heartedly to helping me to achieve my heart’s desire. 

About four on December 13, 1924, my wife and I called at 
Morgan’s office and picked him up ; also, his wife, a large assortment 
of fishing tackle, which had littered his room all day, and some 
rather “ niffy ’’ mullet he had bought for bait. 

We deposited our things at the Bondi Hotel, which was so full 
that we could only obtain a two-bedded room, the last to be had. 
It was a nice room all the same and was situated on the third floor, 
with a wide verandah overlooking the sea ; and we saw in the lovely 
blue waters of the bay some dark patches which my companion 
said were schools of ‘‘salmon.”’ He was, consequently, in high 
spirits, and declared it was “‘guineas to gooseberries’”’ that we should 
get at least one shark during the night. 

_After tea with the ladies on the verandah downstairs, we changed 
into some old clothes and fixed up our rods and reels. The ladies’ 
then drove back in the car to Sydney, which was a twenty minutes’ 
journey. The tram takes forty or fifty. 

It was now nearly six, and we made all haste through the thick 
sand to the shore ; for we had heard that several sharks had been 
taken earlier in the week, and expected to find the beach thronged 
with fishermen. 

Only four nights previously, three had been caught, one of which 
had pulled a lad of fourteen into the water. His father had asked 
him to hold the rod whilst he went to speak to a friend a little way 
off ; and, when the shark grabbed the bait and went off with a rush, 
the boy pluckily held on for all he was worth. He was soon dragged 
knee-deep into the surf, but some companions rushed in and 
assisted him; and the fish, after an exciting struggle, was played 
out and landed high and dry, with the help of many willing hands. 
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It was what is called in Sydney a Bronze Whaler, and measured 
ro feet in length. 

Many kinds of sharks are. caught-off Bondi Beach, the most 
common being the Grey Nurse and the Black Whaler, and the rarest 
the terrible Tiger Shark and the Hammerhead. Mr. Morgan, who 
has well over a hundred sharks to his credit, has killed only one of 
each of the two last-named, the former measuring 13 feet and the 
latter 8. 

The most curious, next to the Hammerhead (which is shaped 
like a hammer with an eye at each end of the skull) is the Wobbigong. 
This fish has only a few teeth—generally less than half a dozen in 
each jaw instead of the five or six rows possessed by most sharks— 
and his body is patterned like a Turkey carpet. He moves slowly 
about, frequently lies on the bottom close to the shore with his 
back barely covered by the surf, and is a poor fighter when 
hooked. Like the jew-fish, he is a hefty puller owing to his bulk 
but lacks speed and enterprise and soon gives in to a determined 
angler. 

So far as I can learn, the Bull-nosed Shark, one of which I 
harpooned off Honolulu measuring 17 feet, is not found here. 

Other varieties killed by Morgan off Bondi are the Black Pointer, 
the Blue Pointer, the Sandshark, and the Port Jackson Shark, 
making ten in all. 

All these are viviparous except the last named. 

On nearing the breakers, which were rolling in to the shore 
with tremendous force and majesty (for a strong north-east wind 
had arisen), we were surprised to find that not a single angler had 
put in an appearance. 

We were, therefore, able to select the centre of the space most 
suitable for fishing ; but my friend felt a little less confident about 
‘our success. As my sketch shows, this lies almost in the middle of 
the Bay, and it is flanked on either side by a space of 200 or 300 
yards, marked by flags, where the surfers congregate and bathe 
from daylight till dark. No one is allowed to bathe outside the 
flags on account of the undertow, which may carry those who can 
swim too far, and the deep .channels, which are unsafe for those 
who cannot. 

Two inspectors patrol the beach and endeavour to keep the 
surfers within the prescribed limits. These men are powerful 
swimmers, and one of them (known familiarly as Mac) obtained the 
Royal Humane Society’s Gold Medal for saving the life of a bather 
who was carried out to sea. Mac afterwards swam about for an 
hour in the dark looking for a second man, who is believed to have 
been taken by a large shark, which had been observed lurking near 
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the shore at dusk. There have been several accidents of this kind 
in various places on the Australian coast. 

Some of the bathing places have strong wire netting to keep 
out the man-eaters, and the authorities at all the beaches leave 
nothing to chance ; for, in addition to capable men like Mac, they 
employ boats and watchers. 

Warning bells are rung when sharks are sighted. Also, Clubs 
have been formed at Manly, Coogee, and elsewhere, the members 
of which practise life-saving; and I have seen interesting com- 
petitions between these Clubs at the various Regattas held from time 
to time. Prizes are given to those teams which rescue a dummy, 
representing a swimmer in distress 100 yards out, in the shortest 
time ; and to individuals, each of whom must show his proficiency 
in dealing with a person suffering from immersion. 

The tide was coming in and it would be high about nine; but 
there is only a rise and fall of a couple of feet, so that we were content - 
to place our baskets of tackle and bait within 10 yards of the wash. 

We had the further advantage of a little rising ground at the 
high-tide mark, to which we could retreat when it became necessary, 
and this would be the means of forming a channel, in which the 
sharks could swim within a few yards of us after dark. 

Morgan tells me he has hooked sharks less than 10 yards from 
where he was standing, and that sometimes they have rushed at 
his bait as soon as it hit the water. 

On the morning of Armistice Day in 1918, he had three sharks 
lying on the beach, measuring 8, 9, and 10 feet. The crowds there 
went crazy, as they did in many other parts of the world; and, 
after chairing and cheering him several times up and down the 
Promenade, they harnessed the sharks to the trams with ropes. 
The conductor did not interfere, and the fierce-looking creatures 
were hauled through the streets to Sydney in this undignified manner, 
till little remained but the horrible heads with staring eyes and 
murderous teeth. 

Another night, he was trying for an enormous shark, which 
had been patrolling the bay for an hour. He gauged its length 
at 17 or 18 feet. The shark took his bait and went straight out to 
sea. Morgan could not control the monster in any way, and it ran 
all his 300 yards of line off the reel and snapped it. Otherwise, 
he would have had to cut the line, unless he were willing to be pulled 
in or to lose his rod, as might easily happen also if the reel froze 
or the line jammed. In order to avoid these dangers, he carries 
a sharp knife on his belt. 

Fortunately, most sharks confine themselves to running 
parallel with the shore and do not try to go far out, or one would 
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never land them. The big waves rolling in help the angler both 
to tire his fish and to bring it to shore when it is tired. Thus, he 
exerts all his strength to tow his fish into the breakers which pound 
it unmercifully on the sand. Sometimes, the shark makes for the 
rocks at one end of the bay or the other, and the angler has to follow 
and do his utmost to prevent its reaching them. If the shark 
realizes its power, though, in common with most brute beasts, it 
seldom does, it wins; and of course much depends also on where 
it has been hooked. If it has swallowed the bait, it naturally 
gives in sooner than when hooked in the jaw, and I have killed 
one in little more than an hour when hooked in the tongue. Some 
sharks turn over and over, tying themselves up with the trace, 
and are thus easily overcome. 

After losing the whole of his line, Morgan went home and 
procured a strong piece of cord, the end of which he tied to the 
railings. He soon hooked the big fellow again; but it went off 
as easily as Samson when bound by the Philistines, and was seen 
no more. The largest shark he ever landed at Bondi measured . 
13 feet. This one had swallowed a porpoise, a great quantity of 
fish, and a huge seagull; on the top of everything lay, undigested, 
a little King Charles spaniel, which showed how close the fish must 
have approached the beach. The poor little dog had been untouched 
by the cruel teeth and lay curled up as if asleep. Sharks use their 
teeth for holding a victim securely, or for biting off a piece if their 
prey is too large to swallow; they do not chew their food. This 
is the case also with crocodiles, alligators, barracouta, pike, trout 
and many other cannibal fish. 

About seven or within an hour of darkness, two more anglers 
arrived and took up their position on either side of us. My com- 
panion, who was using a moderate-sized hook with the intention 
of catching a “salmon,” as a fish like a kingfish is called here, 
soon afterwards struck one; and, after a lively struggle, it was 
landed. Bathers and sightseers rushed from all directions, and 
we were immediately surrounded by a mob of several hundred 
people, all pressing eagerly forward to see the fish, the boys pushing 
and yelling or asking rapid questions. My friend had shouted to 
me to reel up my line; for, although the fish was not more than 
ro lb. in weight, it had been foul-hooked and put up a big eae 
so he thought at first that a shark had taken his bait. 

When I began to wind in and my reel commenced cliciaawd 
fresh crowd instantly surged round me; for many were unable to 
see that my short rod was not responding to the pull of a fish, and 
they imagined from the sound of the reel, or from the movements 
of those in front, that I had something on too. So I had, for my 
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bait consisted of a whole mullet of perhaps 2 lb. weight; and, 
when it appeared as a shining white object in the wash, I was heartily 
congratulated by some foolish bystanders, and little boys shouted 
excitedly: ‘“‘ He’s got him! He’s got him!” 

One actually remarked that I had hooked him well! This 
was certainly true; for, fearing that the fish might fall off when 
thrown in, I had passed the big steel hook twice through its body. 

Soon the crowd dispersed again, until one of the men near me 
hooked a shark, when similar but more exciting scenes were enacted. 
We all wound in our lines to prevent entanglement, and to give 
him plenty of room for fighting the fish. However, he lost it; and 
nothing more happened that evening, except that an inexperienced 
angler accidentally threw his line right across ours, and there was 
a most unholy muddle which took half an hour to undo by the aid 
of a lantern. The wind died down and the temperature rose, so 
we fished hopefully till after midnight, and then followed the few . 
remaining Izaak Waltons to bed. 

Next morning broke fine, hot and sunny, and we saw from our 
verandah several shoals of fish close inshore; so, with unabated 
confidence, we sallied forth in the evening about six. I had spent 
the day in Sydney and managed to buy some bait; for fresh fish 
double the chances of a strike, and they remain longer on the 
hook. I had acted wisely, for the thermometer rose to 93° in the 
shade, and all our bait of the previous night was useless. 

The crowd on the beach was enormous, and I was informed 
that over 40,000 bathing costumes were let out during the day. 
Every angler was the centre of an admiring, excited throng, which 
impeded his movements and caused him to allow the bait to remain 
in the water without attention much longer than was wise. Besides 
small cannibal fish which nibble at it, crabs are sometimes 
troublesome. 

As dusk was drawing on, a large shark appeared, nosing along 
the shore a little way out and just opposite us. He looked like 
a Black Whaler, 13 or 14 feet in length, and was plainly visible 
less than a foot below the surface. We gave the alarm, and the 
bell was rung ; whereupon all left the sea and augmented the big 
crowds round the fishermen. 

Nor did anyone re-enter the surf that night, except a fat man 
ignorant of the cause of the sea’s empty appearance. He was a 
sight as he went for his life on hearing that a shark was prowling 
about. 

We had great hopes of success, especially after an angler on 
our left hooked a 6-footer, which leapt clean out of the water. 
Perhaps he struck too soon or not hard enough, for the fish threw 
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the hook. I think it may have been a Mako, as the Maoris call 
the blue man-eating shark caught off the New Zealand coast ; for 
this variety leaps, on being hooked, like a tarpon, and one accident- 
ally jumped into a boat, just missing the astonished fisherman, 
and made a hole which nearly caused a disaster. 

Half an hour later, all our hopes were dashed down ; for, with 
the turn of the tide, the weather completely changed, and the tem- 
perature dropped 20°. After a sharp shower of rain, a southerly 
gale began to blow, and we were compelled to return to the hotel. 
Under such conditions it is useless to fish, for the bay faces due 
south; the bait is soon washed ashore in spite of heavy claw- 
sinkers, and it cannot be thrown out far enough in the teeth of the 
wind. A “southerly buster ”’ often lasts forty-eight hours, so my 
chance of catching a shark from the shore seemed to have gone for 
ever. 

The wind blew violently all night and throughout the following 
day, so that my friend, who dined with us at the Australia Hotel, 
said it was 100 to I against anyone catching a fish of any sort off 
Bondi Beach. 

In fact, he had brought all his tackle away. I pointed out 
that I had to drive to the hotel anyhow to get my things, and he 
said he would go with me for company and then return home. 
Still hopeful, I procured some bait in case the wind should die down, 
and away we went. It was nearly ten before we reached Bondi, 
and the people there evidently regarded us as crazy to go out—nor 
was there a soul on the shore but ourselves. 

We first tried the same place as on the two previous nights ; 
but, although the wind had dropped a little, I was unable to get 
the bait out. 

Mr. Morgan, who is an expert caster, threw out for me. He 
was delighted to find that, in spite of being out of practice, he was 
able to cast as well as ever. Giving me the rod to hold, he turned 
his back to the wind and pulled 60 or 70 yards of line off the reel, 
laying it on the sand in a snake-like pattern. Then, after waiting 
for a big receding wave, he hurried down the beach in its wake and 
whirled the bait round his head ever faster and faster, till, with a 
final mighty swing, he hurled it high and far out to sea. 

This is a knack not easily learnt ; for, in addition to the strength 
and accuracy required, the bait barely touches the ground at each 
revolution, and one must be particularly careful with the last, and 
to let go at exactly the right moment. It is also an exercise which 
tries severely many different muscles. 

Although the throw was a successful one, the drift had become 
‘so strong owing to the storm, that the heavy claw-sinker would not 
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hold ; the line was carried rapidly parallel with the beach and then 
swept ashore. Fortunately, the wind had turned to the south- 
east, so we decided to go close up to the rocks which form the 
eastern side of the bay. 

This is a favourite haunt of sharks; but it is generally avoided 
by anglers, because the rocks both assist the fish to escape and 
cause serious loss of tackle. 

My friend, who had really only remained to humour me, now 
said: ‘‘It is quite hopeless, but we will just try one cast here.” 
I agreed, realizing that he had been in his office all day, and had 
the whole week’s work in front of him; so I was determined not 
to keep him up late for the third night in succession. Also, I felt 
much discouraged by the look of the place; for the waves were 
breaking with terrific force, and I did not see how we could possibly 
land a shark even if we hooked one. Not expecting to fish, Morgan 
had-not brought a small harpoon, such as he and other anglers use 
in place of a gaff, and he had also left behind the coil of rope for 
fastening round the tail when a shark is beached. Nor was there 
anyone to help us if we got into difficulties. 

The bait had not been in the water five minutes before our 
gloomy thoughts were rudely interrupted ; for a violent pull at the 
line, which caused the reel to revolve, compelled strict attention 
to business. Lowering the point of the rod to the water, and throw- 
ing on the two heavy checks of the reel to assist me in keeping 
the line tight, I held both rod and line firmly and struck upwards 
with all my might. The next moment, I was hauled rapidly and 
unceremoniously down the beach into the sea; for, in my excite- 
ment, I had forgotten to release the line after striking the fish. 
The effect of having both checks on the reel was as though I were 
tied to a moving steamer with a rope; the breaking strain of a 
36-thread line is more than I can exert on land with a rod in my 
hands; so that, so long as I held the rod, Isimply had to go wher- 
ever the fish desired, until the line should be cut or the checks 
be released. 

Another second and I should have had to let rod and reel go, 
or the fish could easily have drowned me; for, in a tug-of-war, 
when he has just taken Sakis and is quite fresh, a shark is bound 
to win. 

Morgan rushed to my aid, and, seizing my coat from behind, 
steadied me just in time. _ His action also aroused my wits, and I 
threw off the checks. The line went out with a whirr, and I had 
much ado to stop an overwind. 

The reel sang loudly, and the rod came back to the perpendicular 
witha jerk. ‘“ Have you lost him ? ” cried my companion anxiously. 
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“No fear,” I replied grimly. ‘But he nearly lost me, and I 
thought the rod was a goner.”’ 

“Don’t give him any slack, run backwards and wind up, and 
keep him off those rocks.” All this was easier said than done, but 
I did my best. 

My friend then felt the tension of the rod and line and con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Don’t be too hard on him, he’s a big one. Coax him 
into the breakers.” 

This was undoubtedly the thing to do; but the fish kept close 
to the bottom, and I could feel the wire trace chafing against the 
rocks, which caused ‘us both considerable anxiety. Again and 
again I dragged him away from the dangerous spot; but, in spite 
of all my efforts, he contrived to get back; and, at the end of half 
an hour’s exhausting struggle, my friend offered to give me a spell 
by taking the rod. The end of the butt was bruising my abdomen 
badly, in spite of the protection of the leather socket strapped to 
my waist; but I was determined to land ve fish myself and 
declined his help. 

Another difficulty arose, for the rod-tip began to twist at the 
ferrule, and there was a danger of the. line jamming. Morgan 
twisted it back for me and freed the line, so that I could fight the 
fish properly by means of fair give and take. 

We had not seen him, but felt sure from his activity that he 
must be a shark and not a big jew-fish, because he never sulked 
for a moment. 

Although the clouds obscured the moon, the electric lamps all 
round the bay afforded some light, which was also reflected from the 
white foam of the breakers. 

In order to relieve the strain on my aching arms, I hooked 
what is known as the “‘harness’’! on to my reel, which, when play- 
ing heavy fish, I use in American fashion—above and not below 
the rod. ) 

This was a great assistance, but somewhat dangerous; for, 
should the reel freeze, the line jam, or run out entirely, I should 
be pulled into the sea, and there would be little hope for me, unless 
some one were near. 

I had now dragged or coaxed the fish a hundred yards from the 
troublesome rocks ; and my friend, seeing that I was likely to obtain 
the mastery, had hurried off in search of a rope, or to get bee of 
some kind. 

I was therefore alone for about twenty minutes; and very 
weird it seemed, playing an unseen monster in the semi-darkness 
with the roaring of the wind and waves in my ears. Up and down 

1 i.e. Two straps passing over the shoulders and behind the back. 
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the shore I went, holding on to every inch of line I could gain, but 
often losing many yards at a time. This could not be avoided, for, 
in my endeavours to prevent the fish getting out to sea, I was 
pulled in a second time and was compelled to release the check. 

At last, a girl came running up in great excitement, and shouted 
in my ear that some one was bringing a rope. 

Fortunately for me, she had been “‘ walking out’ on the beach 
behind us, and her young man soon appeared, followed by Morgan 
carrying a coil of rope. 

By this time I had towed the shark into the breakers, which 
were pounding the life out of him; and, soon, a big roller washed 
him right up the beach towards us. The two men rushed into the 
surf, and seized the monster by the tail to prevent him being sucked 
back again by the backwash. They yelled to me for help; so I 
threw the rod down, ran in, and held on desperately with them. 
I was only just in time, for a huge wave broke and drenched us 
all to the skin. 

The fish was too thoroughly played out to struggle much, or, 
with the assistance of the returning wave, he might have got back 
into the sea. In that case, he would have gone off with everything 
before I could have reached the rod. 

As soon as the water subsided, two of us held on to his tail, 
whilst a third hitched the rope round it. Then we dragged him 
over the sand, a few feet at a time, away from the sea. We found 
that he had been hooked in the tongue, or he would doubtless have 
put up a longer fight; but it was a strenuous seventy minutes. 

We disconnected the trace and left the hook in him, for it was 
not safe to try to remove it from amongst all those sharp-pointed 
teeth. 

It was now long past eleven; so we returned to the hotel and 
gave instructions to the porter to wake us at five, as I wished to 
take a photograph of the fish before the inspector buried it. On 
telling the proprietor of our success, he said seriously: ‘ Won't 
this frighten away the people from bathing here?’ for he was 
naturally anxious not to lose business. 

I allayed his fears by pointing out that sharks had been caught 
off the beach for years, but only by night; and that the crowds 
scared them away during the day. 

When Morgan was catching sharks night after night years ago, 
the Town Council got worried and wished to prosecute him. They 
thought they could do so by accusing him of causing a nuisance by 
leaving the carcasses on the beach; but some wiseacre pointed 
out that, up to the high-tide mark, the beach belonged to the 
Admiralty ; so nothing was done. 
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Some people are still foolish enough to suppose that the anglers 
attract the sharks, whereas it is obvious that the sharks attract 
the anglers. 

There are no other beaches near Sydney suitable for shark- 
fishing, although these fish frequent all of them at certain times ; 
and, last year, one attacked a girl, who had gone down in the evening 
to bathe. She was a typist and therefore too busy during the day. 

Her mother, who was sitting some way off on the beach, was 
unaware of what was happening, until the poor young girl had been 
carried to hospital. The shark bit one leg completely off; and, 
as its wretched victim struggled to reach the shore, it followed 
and bit off the other leg. The girl fell helpless in the water, which 
was quickly dyed with her blood ; but she was rescued in a fainting 
condition by some men who had witnessed the unequal combat. 
Fearing to alarm her mother, she bravely forbore to scream. 

The tragedy aroused popular sympathy, and a sum of £1,500 
was subscribed to provide her with funds, till she could procure 
artificial limbs and recover sufficiently to resume her work in the 
city. 

The details of this alarming occurrence were published in all 
the papers, but it would take more than a “‘trifle’’ like that to 
deter the pleasure-loving Sydney folk from indulging in their 
favourite pastime. And, there is safety in numbers; for sharks, 
like all bullies, are cowards at heart. I should have added that 
three men were seized near the same place. All perished. 

The following morning we were up in good time; and, as soon 
as it was light enough, I took a photograph. There were only a 
few bathers at 5.30, but, soon after six, a party of schoolboys came 
down for a dip, and, with joyful shouts, they hauled the fish up 
to a big rock, which made a better background than the sand. 
It was first necessary to reward my eager helpers with an account 
of its capture, and never had story-teller a more appreciative 
audience. Then I cut off the head and conveyed it in a sack to 
a taxidermist in Sydney, who promised to set it up and send it to 
England at the end of two months. 

The shark turned out to be a Grey Nurse, and measured just 
over 9 feet. 

We had no means of weighing him, but he was estimated at 
360 Ib..—more than double my weight. 

It was, undoubtedly, the violence of the breakers which enabled 
me to land him so quickly ; for it took me over three hours to play 
out a slightly bigger shark with similar tackle from a boat, in spite 
of its being hooked in the gullet. 


CHAPTER VI 
MOTORING IN NEW ZEALAND 


EW ZEALAND has many advantages and attractions. Its 

climate is good, the country is not overcrowded, the people 

are pleasant, the scenery and opportunities for sport and pastime 

are all that can be desired, the cost of living is low, and it is a 

paradise for the working man. The chief drawbacks are its great 

distance from Europe, the scarcity of domestic servants, and the 
inconveniences of travel. 

The topography of the country makes the Dominion difficult 
for motor traffic and even more difficult for railways. True, the 
railways (which, with the exception of some small lines, belong 
entirely to the Government) are being extended, the permanent 
way is well maintained, and accidents are rare; but the trains are 
slow, and, generally speaking, they are crowded and uncomfortable. 

The more important parts of the country not yet reached by 
rail have a regular coach service, which is run in connection with 
the steamers on the larger lakes. The coaches run regularly, 
whether there are passengers or not, on account of the mails; but 
a daily service in summer often becomes bi-weekly in winter. 

The fourth means of communication is by motor-car—hired or 
one’s own; but many stretches of road are impassable in wet 
weather, and only the most strongly made, reliable motor-cars with 
ample clearance, or Fords, which are light enough to skate over 
mud and cheap enough to risk, should be brought to New Zealand 
for tours such as we made.? 

When going to the Cold Lakes,? which lie to the south-west 
of the South Island, we had some experience of all these four means 
of communication. 


1 Since our visits the roads have been much improved. A Main High- 
ways Board, on which motorists are represented, has worked hard to bridge 
streams, reduce gradients, widen curves, metal new sections, and to raise 
the standard of maintenance. Also, a tax on petrol has been imposed to 
provide further funds for these purposes. 


2 So-called to distinguish them from the so-called Hot Lakes in the Thermal 


Region towards the centre of the North Island. 
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After motoring from Christchurch to Dunedin, it being im- 
possible to get our car through the rivers to Paradise (our objective), 
we took train to Kingston, changing at Gore. Thence we travelled 
on two steamers the whole length of Lake Wakatipu, staying a 
night at Queenstown en route, and drove the 15 miles from the head 
of the lake to Paradise by coach. 

As to the communication by road, little good can be said of 
that ; except that it is wonderful to find so many roads, and any 
so good as there are in a country so young and not particularly 
rich.4 

We had the choice of (1) the Government so-called coaches, 
smothered in dust (which even renders the leaders invisible at 
times) and crowded with tourists; (2) a private buggy; or (3) a 
motor-car, which can be hired in any of the larger towns. 

As the first is exceedingly slow and uncomfortable, a few miles 
of it making one feel (as Sir John Gorst puts it) as though one had 
been severely flogged, the second not much less so, and the last 
prohibitive in price,? we bought a 12-14 De Dion Bouton, in the 
hopes of being able to sell it without much loss after six months’ 
use. 

When testing it before buying, we were nearly killed by a 
drunken chauffeur driving a 50-horse Fiat limousine. He passed 
us so close at 30 miles an hour, that his mudguard carried away 
our acetylene generator, and the hub of his near hind wheel scratched © 
that of ours! The car was full of his chosen boozers, who merely 
indulged in ribald laughter over the occurrence, and they were 
instantly lost to sight in a cloud of dust. 

In some parts of the islands (especially in the south), one no 
sooner gets up a little speed than it is necessary to slow down in 
order to cross one of the many streams which run across the road. 
After heavy rain one will need luck to get through some of them, 
and, occasionally, we had to make a wide detour in order to find 
a bridge. 

We had several narrow squeaks of getting stuck, and shall 
never forget the hapless day when we did stick in the middle of a 
river, whilst some unkind children on a footbridge indulged in 
unseasonable laughter at our misfortune ; though I must say, to 


1] was writing then from first impressions, merely as a tourist. Four 
years later, we bought a house and lived in Rotorua, and learnt to love 
and admire New Zealand more than any other colony. In my opinion, thgre 
is no country under the British Flag to be preferred to it as a place of resi- 
dence for the man of moderate means. 

2 We were asked {20 for a hundred miles or one day’s hire, the excuse 
being that the roads were very hard on tyres. 
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our eternal credit, that, after the first moment of consternation, 
we joined them in a hearty peal ourselves. 

Luckily, there were fishing waders amongst the luggage, so I 
put them on; and, after trying fruitlessly to restart the engine, 
I borrowed a youth’s bicycle and set off to the nearest farm for a 
horse. 

My wife was left sitting in the car in mid-stream, whilst the 
water flowed over the footboards and looked like rising higher, but 
I took a photograph of her to cheer her up! 

The farmer and his daughters, charming damsels of eighteen 
and twenty, were most sympathetic and kind; they soon got the 
car pulled out, brought tea from half a mile away down to the river 
bank, and firmly refused any remuneration. The old Scotchman 
said he had pulled at least twenty motor-cars out of the same place, 
and. showed me a silver salver which had been presented to him 
for saving a man from drowning there. On pressing him again to 
take something, he said I might give his boy a tip, but the lad 
refused it.1 

A few miles from this point, we met an unlucky motorist, 
stranded for want of petrol, with his wife and family sitting dis- 
consolately round the car. He was about to set off on a 10-mile 
trudge in search of some. With great joy he received our spare 
tin, saying he had left his purse behind and could not pay for it, 
but all refused my offer to lend them ten shillings. 

A little later, we were again in difficulties; for, after crossing 
another river, on which occasion my wife discreetly walked over 
the footbridge, the car began to creak and groan and to show signs 
that her enforced bathes had not agreed with her. I did my best 
with lubrication to make up for the grease which had been washed 
away in the rivers, but soon discovered that the trouble was more 
serious. Owing to the bumpy road a nut had been shaken loose, 
and all the oil had run out of the crank-case. 

Darkness and a Scotch mist were coming on, and we had again 
lost our way, so it was a question of sleeping in the car or at the 
first house we could reach. There was none in sight, but a solitary 
horseman directed us to a cottage, and the people there to another 
where they said a horse and trap could be hired. By good fortune, the 
house was situated at the bottom of a long steep hill, so we succeeded 
in struggling nearly to the door; and, after a dog had got hold of 
my trouser leg, we met with a very kind reception. An old Scotch- 


1 On my way north a fortnight later, I called at the house to thank 
him again. He was out, so I asked his daughters to accompany me and 
drove them through the river, whilst they shrieked—at first with fear and 
then with enjoyment. 


Tue RIVER WE HAD TO CROSS, BETWEEN GLENORCHY AT THE HEAD OF LAKE WAKA- 
TIPU AND PARADISE, NEw ZEALAND. (See page 131.) 
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woman, who lived there with her son and two grandsons, gave us 
supper, bed and breakfast; and, for the third time that day, I 
had a ten-shilling piece refused. I carry it on my watch-chain 
now as a mascot. 

The son, a farmer, explained that the horse was loose in the 
bush, and that he had little hope of finding and none of catch- 
ing it that night. The car was made pretty snug with the hood 
and left in the road, sheltered from the wind and rain by ‘the 
fragrantly-scented blue gums which surrounded the picturesque 
farmhouse. 

After three hours’ hard work next morning, lying on my back 
under the engine, the car was set going again ; and, with the blessed 
assistance of telegraph wires as a guide, I found my way alone to 
Dunedin. My wife had preceded me by train. I arrived there on 
the first of February, after passing over some of the best but hilliest 
roads we had yet encountered. The only vehicle I met throughout 
the 50 miles was a Humber. 

The trip from Dunedin to Paradise has been already touched 
upon, and the return journey was much the same, except that this 
time we could not obtain as good accommodation at Queenstown 
as on our first visit, and that was bad enough. We stumped the 
town for rooms! and finally secured some about 6 feet square, 
containing a tiny bed and washstand only; then we forgot our 
troubles in the lovely gardens which have Lake Wakatipu on three 
sides of them. They were bathed in moonlight. 

When my wife got back to Dunedin this time, she returned to 
Wellington by steamer, whilst I drove the car to Lyttelton (the 
port for Christchurch) and shipped it from there to the capital. 
I fear the canny Scotchman, who sold me the ticket for her two- 
berth cabin, had a sleepless night brooding over the sinful waste 
of paying £5 for a cabin for two days, and clerks gathered round 
open-mouthed to gaze at the English millionaire who could be so 
wilfully extravagant ! 

At Dunedin we found poor quarters and it rained incessantly, 
preventing us seeing the pretty little place to any advantage. 
(On a subsequent visit I went as far as Invercargill and crossed over 
to Stewart Island.) : 

The impressions we gathered were, that the city has made 
marvellous progress in the fifty years of its existence, that it is a 
vast improvement on Dundee with which it is sometimes compared, 
and that it is very hilly and remarkably Scotch. For many years, 

1 At one hotel I was asked to share a room with two strangers, and my 


wife was to be accommodated in another already occupied by three females 
unknown to her, 
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the inhabitants, who called the place after the old name for Edin- 
burgh, would allow none but Scotch to enter. 

There is not much to record of the return journey from Dunedin 
to Christchurch. The chief obstacles I encountered were flocks of 
from two to five thousand sheep ; but the collies which accompanied 
them were very intelligent, and a word from the men in charge soon 
cleared the way. I was fortunate in being able to keep up with 
a 20-horse Talbot, and, later, with a r5 Clément, whose drivers 
knew the road, so I did not lose myself this time. 

On nearing Christchurch, I was told that the Selwyn River bed 
had become dry ; it was therefore unnecessary to go 20 miles out 
of the way to find a crossing as we had been obliged to do when 
travelling south ; but two other rivers over a mile in width had to 
be negotiated by means of rickety wooden railway bridges, which 
creaked in a most alarming mamner. Driving on the line was a 
little awkward and decidedly exciting, for I could not be sure that 
a train-would not appear and dispute the passage with me. Railway 
gates are rare in New Zealand, the usual warning being a big board 
marked STOP, but nobody does. Consequently, there are many 
fatalities. 

The river at Winchester, which has been responsible for holding- 
up or half-drowning many a car, has now a bridge; but it was so 
narrow that the mudguards almost touched each side, and so flimsy 
that it seemed doubtful whether the car would crash through or 
not. When fording another river not far from here, the magneto 
got wet, but I switched on the other ignition just in time and got 
through safely. 

On the way north, I stayed at Oamaru for some fly-fishing in 
the Kakami, and for the second time at Temuka, where there is 
an exceptionally good country hotel. There are three streams 
within easy distance with abundance of trout up to 2 Ib. ; but they 
are much angled for and very shy, feeding best at dusk. However, a 
good dry-fly fisherman can thoroughly enjoy himself and make 
good baskets almost every day; as, in spite of heavy rains, it is rare 
that all the streams are unfishable. Sport is good here during 
November and December, though some say that March is the best 
month for the Opihi, which is reputed to be one of the best rivers 
for brown trout in New Zealand. 

I arrived in Wellington for the second time on the morning of 
February 17, and found my wife very glad to see me and quite 
ready to start for the North. She had a poor time waiting here, 
as it rained steadily for a week, and the wreck of the Penguin, 
with all its harrowing details and the gruesome stories of the 
survivors, was the only topic of conversation. I had intended to 
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travel by this vessel, but missed it owing to the bad state of the 
roads. 

The car having been shod with two new tyres, we started the 
same afternoon for Masterton, this route to Rotorua being the least 
objectionable for motors.! 

The road passes along the coast through Wellington’s most 
fashionable suburb known as the Hutt, and it was very bad and 
bumpy for the first 3 miles. It then improved, and, after we had 
lost our way three times, negotiated a 13-mile ascent of over 2,000 
feet above sea level, coasted 7 miles downhill, and forded a stony 
river, the surface became as good as that of an English country 
lane. 

The road over the Rimutakas, as the mountains are called, is 
extremely narrow and twisting, and there are few places where 
another vehicle can be passed with safety, so we were glad not to 
meet any. In some places it is a mere shelf in the cliff, and the 
ground slopes to the precipice, so that in wet or windy weather 
few attempt to cross the mountains. Strong winds arise suddenly, 
sweeping through deep gullies and round sharp angles; an idea of 
their force may be gathered from the fact that, on the railway 
between Wellington and Napier, a whole train was blown off the 
line into a deep chasm. 

My wife was alarmed at the corners, for one appears, before the 
wheels begin to turn, to be going straight over the precipice. The 
sides are often sheer, and,-though it made her giddy to look down, 
she hated to shut her eyes. Recent wet weather had loosened the 
soil, and there had been several landslips, making the road still 
narrower ; so that, sometimes, the wheels were on the very edge of 
the abyss, and we did not know when we might find further progress 
completely stopped. 

During the descent, we struck several soft places covered with 
planks, which were not pleasant to cross; and, finally, an unbridged 
river had to be forded, so we were heartily glad to leave the moun- 
tains behind. 

The scenery was good, and we saw many large tree-ferns ; but 
some portions, which would have been lovely, were entirely spoilt 
by the dead trees and ugly stumps of partially cleared land. 

Masterton was crowded on account of a large cattle fair, and 
we tried four inns before being able to obtain suitable rooms; but 
the one selected, though third-rate, proved better than most of 
the country hotels in the South Island. As there were 162 miles 

1 On a subsequent trip I took the alternative route, which passes through 


Palmerston North. Although much longer, it is or was safer except for a 
dangerous ravine and one very steep hill. 
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to cover next day, we were up with the lark and had breakfasted 
and started before eight o’clock. 

The road, though not difficult to find for once, was undulating 
and winding, so it was necessary to drive with care ; but we arrived 
at the Scandinavian settlement of Dannevirke at twelve for lunch, 
had tea in the open under some willows by a gurgling stream at 
four, and were only 29 miles from our destination, when the driving- 
shaft broke clean in two ! 

No doubt the mischief had been done a few yards back, where, 
quite unexpectedly, at the bottom of a little dip in the ground, we 
had dropped into an enormous hole filled with dust. This caused 
the car to bounce up and down, nearly chucking us out and throwing 
our various articles of luggage into a state of wild confusion. 

The spot was only a little worse than many others we had met, 
but it was a case of “the last whack breaking the car’s back.” 
We found that the hole was well known in Napier, and that many 
a machine had crawled in there with broken springs ; but I suppose 
it is too good for trade to have it repaired. It cost us {50 anyway. 

Whilst I was diagnosing the nature of the trouble, a drunken 
Maori officiously tried to assist me, and he became very rude and 
offensive on his help being declined. To tell the truth, he was so 
dirty and smelt so strongly that I could not bear to be within Io 
yards of him. We had scarcely seen any natives in the South 
Island, and this encounter did not prepossess me in their favour ; 
but I learnt to like them. 

The place of breakdown was not ill chosen, for a country inn 
stood within 50 yards; so, after getting the car pushed under a 
hovel in the yard, we had a pleasant meal of fresh eggs and buttered 
scones and were driven about a mile, in time to catch the evening 
train to Hastings, the nearest town. 

As usual, the best hotel was absolutely full; but now, chastened 
in spirit as regards creature comforts, we found decent quarters in 
another. 

The following afternoon, the car was towed by an 8-horse 
Darracq into a garage, and the necessary part telegraphed for to 
Palmerston ; so that, after two days’ delay, she was again ready 
forthe road. A good stock of De Dion parts is kept in New Zealand, 
or we should have been “ up a tree”’ indeed. 

Meanwhile, we had moved on to Napier, 12 miles from Hastings. 
Though at first inhospitably received and told as usual that there 
was no room for us in the inn, we were allowed, on the strength 
of having telegraphed for accommodation the day before, to have 
a tiny apartment. 

We liked Napier so much that we spent several days there 
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before resuming our journey to Rotorua via Taupo. The weather 
had been excellent since leaving Wellington, and the temperature 
varied between 55° and 68°. 

This district, known as Hawkes Bay, is said to have the best 
climate and nicest residents in New Zealand, and we saw no reason 
to doubt it. 

Napier lies on the sea in a wide bay sheltered from the prevailing 
winds. She had a considerable shipping trade before the Govern- 
ment constructed a railway from Wellington through the mountains, 
but she is now becoming important as a seaside resort and has a 
fine promenade of over 2 miles along the sea front. The tide is 
not great, and the bathing is good for those who like a rough surf ; 
but the beach is composed of dark-coloured shingle, and it will be 
long before the town can be described as gay or fashionable. 

The place deserves to be well patronized, for, apart from its 
mild and genial climate, which permits all kinds of semi-tropical 
plants to grow freely out of doors, it has numerous pretty walks 
amongst the hills, which rise up steeply from the sea. Attractive 
bungalows and villas have been built on the slopes with terraced 
gardens and delightful views. We see, constantly, bushes of plum- 
bago and masses of morning glory and bougainvillea, whilst scarlet 
geraniums grow like weeds, climbing the trees and mingling with 
the high hawthorn hedges in a pleasing manner. 

Most of the hillsides are planted with eucalypti, evergreens, and 
various kinds of pines; the Norfolk Island pine, which lines the 
promenade for nearly 2 miles, does particularly well. Last but not 
least, several kinds of birds—notably thrushes—sing to us enchant- 
ingly, whilst we rest on the seats provided by a paternal Municipality, 
and enjoy the soft evening lights and shadows on the hills across 
the bay. 

There are some fair roads in the neighbourhood—in fact, those 
of this district are the best we have experienced so far—and motor- 
cars of every make and size abound, including a 60-horse six- 
cylinder Napier. 

There are no places of interest close at hand—the chief excursion 
being to a fruit farm, where one may see a hundred acres of peaches 
and nectarines—a wonderful sight when the trees are in bloom or 
the fruit is ripe. 

Our hotel is satisfactory, though it has no lift or electric light 
and few servants, for it possesses a large and pleasant verandah 
overlooking the sea and some nice public rooms. . 

My diary reads: 

“To-morrow we start at break of day. We hope to get to 
Taupo (a hundred miles), for there is no good accommodation 
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within easier reach, though I hear the road is awful and we must 
not count on averaging more than Io miles an hour.” 

Ten miles an hour! Oh, that we had averaged five miles an 
hour if we had but arrived! That day was indeed our Waterloo. 

Full of hope and in excellent spirits, we started off about seven. 

‘After crossing a neck of land, several miles long but only a 
few yards wide, with the sea on one side and a large lagoon on the 
other, we found an excellent piece of surface, and all went well 
till further advance was barred by a broad river without a bridge. 

I hardly think, remembering our previous experiences, that 
we should have dared to attempt a crossing, had not some Maoris 
on horseback appeared and encouraged us by saying that it was not 
deep. No one, when describing the road, had mentioned that 
there was a river to ford, so we supposed we had lost the way as 
usual; for signposts are almost as rare as guinea-pigs’ tails. 

However, expecting to have the use of their horses if the worst 
came to the worst, we plunged boldly in; and, with our hearts in 
our mouths—a better place than one’s boots on these occasions— 
arrived safely on the other side. We then continued our journey 
without mishap as far as Pohui, 30 miles. 

From this point to Rotorua and a hundred miles further north, 
the character of the road undergoes a complete and striking change. 
No metal is used in its composition. The simple reason is that 
there is none to use, and the authorities cannot afford to have it 
brought from a distance. The surface for many miles east and 
west, as well as north, is composed of pumice, sand, clay, or a 
mixture of two of these ingredients ; so it is about as bad a country 
for motor-cars as any in which they are found. 

When the weather is dry, the patches of clay can be safely 
negotiated, but the wheels sink in the sand and the pumice gets 
into the bearings, slowly grinding the working parts to pieces; so 
I would not give much for a car that stays long in this district. 
When it is wet, the clay becomes impassable and the hills insur- 
mountable. It is folly to attempt a journey except with a powerful 
car; and, even then, it is well to be provided with thick ropes or 
chains to give the wheels a grip. 

.. All this we had to learn by bitter experience ; it is little that one 
can find out here in any other way. Had we known, we might 
still have made an attempt, for there was no other way to Rotorua 
without retracing our steps or taking ship, which would have meant 
considerable delay and inconvenience; but we could have hired 
horses for the worst hill, as many do; that is to say, if we had 
engaged them beforehand or known to whom to apply. 

The time to travel on these so-called roads is just after rain, 
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when the clay is drying and the sand and pumice have become 
slightly consolidated. We did not learn till too late that there had 
been several landslips, in consequence of which no vehicles had 
descended Pohui hill for a week. Main is often local in these parts, 
so that people at Napier did not know how much had fallen at 
Pohui. 

Not only so, but men were at work “repairing” part of the 
road in the peculiar method that is employed here, 7.e. by digging 
it up and throwing a lot more sand or clay into the middle from the 
sides, so that for a time the surface is much worse than if they had 
let it alone. 

In spite of all, we managed that section, and satisfactory progress 
was made till a hill over three miles long, with a final gradient of 
ri in 4, had to be climbed. This, with a surface such as I have 
described, would tax the energies of the most powerful cars. 

After struggling up for about two miles, we came to a stretch 
of wet clay; then, indeed, we “ drave heavily in our chariot ” like 
the Egyptians ; the engine faltered and finally stopped, and it was 
necessary to carry all our luggage to the top of the hill before we 
could get any further. I then drove the car a few feet at a time, 
whilst my wife followed with anything she could find to put behind 
the wheels (such as lumps of clay which had dried) to prevent the 
car slipping back the moment the engine stopped ; for the brakes 
were barely sufficient to hold it on this steep gradient. 

At last, having arrived in this way within 200 yards of the 
summit, we came to a landslip, which had made of the road a Slough 
of Despond, defying a passage. Worn out with fatigue and dis- 
appointment, we propped up the car as well as we could and sat 
down in the shade to eat lunch. Even this we were not allowed to 
take in peace, for the earth rose up and smote us. The earthquake, 
which lasted about half a minute, made me run hastily to the car 
in alarm, lest the supports should be shaken away and she should 
go careering down the hill to perdition. 

After lunch, there being none to help us, we made fresh attempts 
to proceed; nor did we desist till we saw a coach drawn by five 
horses crawling slowly up—the passengers walking. I entreated 
the driver to give us some assistance. He curtly refused; for, 
amongst those who have to do with horses, there is still considerable 
jealousy of motor-cars in this country. 

“What !”’ I said, “surely you won’t leave a lady in distress ? ”’ 

To this his only reply was a flick of the whip to the horses as 
he left us to our fate. One of the passengers interceded for us, 
and he told me a week later that the driver had merely remarked : 
“Let them as can afford the blank motor-cars blank well pay for 
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’em!’’ We could not but compare this churlish treatment with the 
generous way in which the old Scotch farmer in the South Island had 
pulled us out of the river, acting the Good Samaritan to the life. 

There was now nothing to be done but turn the car round at 
imminent risk of going over the precipice, and go back in search 
of help ; for we were not likely to see another soul and-had already 
spent four hours in this place. It was heartbreaking going back 
down the hill which had been so toilfully ascended, but worse 
was to follow. 

When I arrived for the second time at the spot where the road 
was being, so to speak, mended, the car, already strained with her 
efforts on the hill, broke down altogether, for the differential gear 
gave way. 

The situation was now about as bad as it could be. My wife 
was two miles off half-way up the hill, our luggage was at the top, 
the disabled car at the bottom, no decent hotel within 30 miles, 


and the bi-weekly coach had just gone by. It was also pouring 


with rain, and there was reason to expect another earthquake. 

The men working on the road had a horse, but they refused 
me the loan of it, saying it was not theirs to lend. 

I left them with bitterness in my heart; but, after walking 
some miles, I found a small wayside inn. This was, mirabile dictu, 
provided with a telephone,! so I was able to order another auto- 
mobile from Napier. 

I then hired a buggy to fetch my wife and the luggage. She 
had, in the meantime, climbed a steep cliff on one side of the road 
in an attempt to see what had become of me, and, in so doing, had 
got into a place where she could not go up and dared not go down. 
In fact, she thought herself lucky to be able to cling to the mountain 
side till help arrived. 

All’s well that ends well, and we were glad to find tolerable 
quarters in the tiny inn, and to hear late in the evening the welcome 
sound of an up-to-date Goddess—a ‘‘ Minerva ”’ to the rescue. 

Our companions at one large table at breakfast “ take the bun ” 
for a motley crowd, so I will mention them: our worthy landlord 
in his shirt-sleeves, his mother-in-law, wife and baby, a relation 
of German extraction dressed in a sweater, the chauffeur of the 
Minerva and a dirty mechanic, the whole staff of the “hotel” 
(7.e. the Boots and a maid-of-all-work) and, lastly, a Maori parson. 


1 One hears people remark how enterprising the Swiss and Norwegians 
are in providing even tiny farmhouses with telephones, and how slow Eng- 
land is to take advantage of them ; but they forget that it is the out-of-the- 
way and inaccessible parts of the world that are most in need of telephones, 
for one seldom has to go far in England to obtain assistance, 
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We had to pay £20 for the car which took us to Taupo, 70 miles, 
and {50 for the repair and delivery of ours. 

What a drive it was too! We both agreed afterwards, that it 
was lucky our car broke down where she did, for there were some 
terrible places to pass through further on, and we might have been 
stranded in a worse spot. 

For over 60 miles, we met nothing but a Maori driving a waggon 
and a man poisoning rabbits for the Government, and we passed 
no house except the rest-houses, 30 miles apart, where the coaches 
change horses. That Maori arrived in the nick of time, too; 
otherwise, we should have been no better off than on the previous 
day, for the 24-horse Minerva could get no further than our 12-14 
De Dion. Once more we carried all our luggage up that infernal 
hill and lightened the car in every possible way, even removing 
the seats, but all in vain. 

Finally, the Maori harnessed his horses to the front springs; 
and, except for having to walk up every hill we came to, to bind 
the wheels with ropes when the sand was very deep, to cover the 
clay with branches of manuka when it was more than usually sticky, 
and to sit still when the car appeared to be going over a precipice, 
we had no other adventures and arrived at Taupo at nightfall. 

Stay—lI have forgotten a puncture and another incident which 
nearly stranded us. What with her efforts to plough through miry 
clay, to negotiate steep hills, and to flounder out of deep sand, the 
water intended to cool the engine had all boiled away, so that it 
was absolutely necessary to procure some at once. 

By good luck, we had stopped at the only place within eleven 
miles where there was any, for we had been traversing for some 
time a barren waste not much in advance of the Sahara desert. The 
chauffeur was quite at a loss, but I remembered being told in Napier 
that there was a spring on the right-hand side at the eleventh 
milestone from Taupo, 300 yards from the road. This saved the 
situation. But for that spring, we should have had to spend the 
. night in the open, for there was no help near. 

On approaching Taupo, the outlook became less dreary, signs 
of habitation cheered us, plantations of pines relieved the landscape, 
and the last few miles were covered within view of its splendid 
lake. 

This magnificent sheet of water, thirty miles long by twenty broad 
and over 400 feet deep, is the largest in New Zealand. The large lakes 
in the South Island are long! but comparatively narrow, which 
is often an advantage so far as scenery goes. However, the air 
is clear and sometimes brilliant here, enabling the eye to travel 

1 Lake Wakatipu is 54 miles long. 
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far and enjoy the distant views of this district. From almost any 
part of the lake may be seen the volcanoes of Tongariro and 
Ngauruhoe.! They are nearly 7,000 and 8,000 feet high respectively, 
and culminate in the snow-clad peak of Ruapehu, which is over 
9,000 and stands up beyond them. All these lie just behind 
Tokaanu at the southern end of Lake Taupo, the last named being 
thirty miles from us. 

Ngauruhoe displayed considerable activity from March to May 
in 1909. On some days, it sent forth thick clouds of black vapour, 
and, on others, volumes of steam, which rose thousands of feet into 
the still air; and a considerable area of the country was covered 
with fine ash, which discoloured the rivers. The outbreak, which 
is greater than has been experienced for many years, filled the 
residents with alarm ; for there are those who do not believe that 
the terrible eruption of Tarawera in 1886.was the last flicker of a 
dying flame. 

I paid two visits to Tokaanu later on, for it is not only the 
principal resort for fishermen on account of the fame of the 
Tongariro River, but it is also the centre of the tourist traffic between 
Wellington and Rotorua. 

Tokaanu is the starting-place for the little steamer, which conveys 
those who have arrived by coach to Taupo, en route for Rotorua. 
Her captain, once an art student in Paris, owns the only two motor 
launches on the lake. These he lets out to fishermen at 30s.a day, — 
the price prevailing also at Rotorua, and he provides tents, camping 
outfit and a cook at a reasonable figure by the week. 

Lake Taupo has only one island. It is rocky and overgrown 
with tangled scrub, and has been a Maori cemetery for many years. 
They regard it as sacred, as their ancestors regarded the whole lake 
and Mount Tongariro. So far from making pilgrimages to the 
summit of Tongariro like the Japanese, who climb their sacred 
Fujiyama, and the Teneggris, who ascend the Bromo in Java, they 
neither go up themselves nor allow anyone else to do so. Nor is 
anyone permitted to land on the island. 

The Maoris own land all round the lake and claim the sporting 
rights, a question not yet settled by the Government. The sole 
navigating rights, of course, they cannot claim ; but nothing beyond 
what I have mentioned is done in this respect, for sudden storms 
arise, which are discouraging to small boats. When the south-west, 
the prevailing wind, blows, the water takes a beautiful blue; but, 
sometimes, especially on early summer mornings, it is absolutely 
calm, and one can see deep down to the sandy bottom where weeds 
rarely grow. 

1 Pronounced Now-ro-hoy. 
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The shores are, for the most part, covered with sand and pumice 
stone ; except for the line of frowning cliffs, brightened with an 
occasional waterfall, which form a barrier on the west. These 
cliffs, rising perpendicularly from the water to a height of 1,100 
feet, are broken here and there by the bays that characterize the 
land on this side ; but the cliffs soon re-form and offer a solid front 
to the waves, which rise very quickly considering the depth of the 
water. The waves beat on the shores, raising a bar of sand at the 
mouths of the rivers, and compel them to burst out in another place, 
thus changing their course in a single night. 

The lake has been stocked with trout (both brown and rainbow) 
which, finding plenty to eat and nothing to trouble them (not even 
the eels running up to 30 lb. weight, found in most New Zealand 
waters), have grown large and lusty. They are caught principally 
at the mouths of the eight rivers flowing into it, when returning to 
the lake after spawning or leaving for that purpose. The flesh of 
both species is almost indistinguishable from that of salmon, but 
the rainbows eat best. This only applies to waters where such food 
as fresh water crabs and shrimps is abundant. 

In most of the rivers and lakes of New Zealand where trout 
have been introduced, they have quickly grown to large proportions ; 
but there has been a subsequent falling off, notably in Lakes 
Wanaka and Wakatipu in the South Island, and in Lakes Rotorua 
and Rotoiti in the north, so it is feared that the same may happen 
at Taupo. 

As at Taupo so at Rotorua, large numbers of trout, and too 
frequently the finest and biggest, are caught in the lake by the 
easy, lazy method of trolling, 7.e. dragging a line to which is attached 

_ a spoon-bait or artificial minnow behind a row-boat or motor 
‘launch; but, at Rotorua, this is not permitted within a certain 
distance of the mouths of the half-dozen streams entering the 
lake, nor in the streams themselves; and the same regulation is 
to be applied to Taupo. Stakes are placed showing the limits 
within which the water is reserved for fly-fishermen. 

Perhaps my readers wonder what is done with all the fish. I 
never found any difficulty in giving them away; especially to the 
Maoris, who fatten their pigs on them or salt them for use in the 
winter. In order to discourage poachers and “ butchers,’’ the sale 
of trout is illegal throughout the country; but some hotels buy 
them secretly at threepence a pound, paying double for Taupo 


1 This did happen, and, for a few years, the trout only averaged 3 or 
4 lb. instead of ten or eleven. Had not the Government netted out large 
quantities and increased the food supply, the trout-fishing would have been 
Tuined, 
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trout. A great many are smoked, and I carried some in this 
condition to England. 

All fishing in New Zealand is free—the only payment required 
being {1 for a season’s licence, which is reduced to Ios. for ladies 
and children. There are a few streams where it is proper to ask 
the proprietors for permission, but I never heard of an instance in 
which it was refused. I was once reproached by an old Maori 
woman for not asking her leave; but, on explaining that I was 
not aware that the land belonged to her and apologizing for my 
intrusion, she became most affable and always gave me a hearty 
welcome, besides acting as “ Tom Tiddler’”’ and driving away 
every one else. 

Taupo was our first introduction to the Thermal Ration: 

This is a district more than 5,000 square miles in extent, alive 
in places with all kinds of hot springs of varying colour and tem- 
perature, steam-holes, mud-spouts, geysers, and simmering quag- 
mires where one must walk with caution. It also includes many 
lakes, some of which have brilliant colours and hot water, at least 
two active volcanoes, and a dozen extinct or quiescent ones. 

It is extraordinary that there are so few casualties, seeing that 
Maori children of all ages play about the boiling pools, but I only 
heard of two. Tourists and strangers do not as a rule venture far 
without guides, the paths are often clearly defined, and some 
dangerous places are railed round. 

A tourist, going to bathe near Tokaanu on a dark evening, 
missed ‘the track and walked into boiling water, but he had the 
presence of mind to struggle through. His friends carried him home, 
and, before I left, he was on the way to recovery, though his skin 
peeled off from top to toe. 

Thad a queer experience myself ; for, when returning from fishing 
near Rotorua, the wild horse in the trap, startled by a puff of steam 
from a fumarole, ran away; and, on jumping out of the vehicle, 
I landed in a hot-stream up to my knees. Recent rain had 
fortunately cooled it to a point considerably below its usual 
temperature. 

There are many wild horses not far from Rotorua, and, some- 
times, a man who wanted a horse would go and catch one, but I 
hope I may never drive behind another. They sell for a few shillings, 
as inbreeding and poor nourishment produce weedy specimens. 

The hot springs, as they gush out of the ground, are too hot 
for immediate use; but, when the water has flowed some distance 
and cooled sufficiently, the owners of the various hotels have a 
portion of ground scooped out and boarded in for baths. How 
we revelled in these hot baths with their temperatures of 90°, 
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roo° or 110°, for many of them are large and deep enough for a 
swim | 

The water of some of those at Rotorua—which has gone a step 
further and built a magnificent bath house just completed—makes 
the skin feel as smooth as satin, whilst that of others is powerful 
in curing various complaints. 

Not all our time was spent in bathing and sightseeing. I fished 
in the Waikato River, the outlet of Lake Taupo; but it is deep, 
and the trout only rise well during the hour before dusk ; so that, 
by the time I had hooked and landed a brace of good fish, it was 
necessary to motor back to the hotel, for New Zealand hotel servants 
have nearly every evening out and “ high tea ”’ or dinner is generally 
over by seven. 

The Waikato is a beautiful river in the upper reaches. An 
immense volume of clear water, in pretty shades of green, flows 
over huge boulders, first between densely wooded banks, then 
through rocky cliffs and occasional stretches of meadow land. A 
dozen miles or so after the river leaves the lake, it is contracted 
from 200 yards in width to little more than 20 by natural walls of 
rock; the result is two of the most beautiful sights in the North 
Island—the Huka Falls and the Aratiatia Rapids. 


“ Boiling and raging, the whole river shoots from the face of a steep 
tree-clothed cliff with something of the force of a horizontal geyser. 
Very beautiful is the blue and silver column as it falls—with outer edges 
dissolving into spray—into the broad and almost quiet expanse below.” 


Thus Mr. Reeves describes the Falls; and, as he says, the 
Rapids furnish a succession of spectacles almost as fine. 


“There for hundreds of yards the river, a writhing serpent of blue 
and milk-white flecked with silver, tears and zigzags, spins and foams 
among the dripping reefs, and between high, leafy rocks wild with the 
tumult of tumbling waters.” 4 


After these superb efforts, the river takes a comparatively 
peaceful course and flows northward through the centre of the 
island, finally entering the sea on the west coast, a little below 
Auckland and 170 miles from its source. 

The valley of the Lower Waikato was the scene of many con- 
flicts in the Ten Years War of the ’sixties with those Maoris who 
were disaffected. In spite of numbering less than 3,000 braves, 
they gave considerable trouble, and Britain put seven times as 
many men into the field. They are born fighters and chivalrous to 
a fault. There is a story that, on one occasion, the British ran 
short of ammunition, so the Maoris sent them some cartridges ! 

1 New Zealand, by the Hon. W. P. Reeves. 
K 
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Taupo has not much to offer in the way of thermal sights ; but 
there is one interesting geyser, which is called the ‘‘ Crow’s Nest ”’ 
from its appearance when at rest. 

The hole, from which the water and steam are rosie at irregular 
intervals to a height of forty or fifty feet, is an old stump ofa tree, 
which has in the course of years become petrified. Soon after the 
geyser had ceased playing, we climbed up and looked in, for it 
always gives warning of activity. 

The Crow’s Nest stands on the bank of the Waikato River, and, 
when the water is high, the geyser plays every twenty minutes. 

The Spa Hotel where we stayed was very quaint. It is com- 
posed of several buildings, all set in different parts of the pretty 
garden, through which a hot stream, impregnated with sulphur, 
flows. The dining-room is in one place, the sitting-room in another, 
the smoking-room in a third, and there are three separate blocks 
of bedrooms. The dining-room is built after the model of a Maori 
meeting-house. It has carved figures both inside and out, but 
they are more curious than artistic. 

Carved Maori figures are grotesque. They are always out of 
proportion, generally have their tongues lolling out, and the three- 
fingered hands hold their “tummies” as though they had dined 
well but not wisely. It was explained to us that a man’s statue 
was always made as unlike him as possible—rather a queer notion— 
and that he was never given a complete set of fingers, as it was 
believed that he would die if a good likeness were obtained. For 
the same reason the Maoris dislike being Kodaked, because they 
are very superstitious and fear lest one should bewitch the photo- 
graph taken of them; but the younger generation is getting over 
this fancy, especially when offered a copper or two. 

Another result of their superstitions is that they are terrified 
of going out after dark, for even grown men are firm believers in 
ghosts ; and they have amusing traditions concerning fairies. Like 
other nations, they had also their ogres and giants, which could 
stride from mountain to mountain, drink up the water of rivers, 
and transform themselves into anything animate and inanimate at 
pleasure. 

The following is a Maori tradition concerning the last of these 
ogres, 

His name was Kopuwai, and he lived in a cave in the ‘“‘ Remark- 
able Mountains’’ near Queenstown. Accompanied by ten two- 
headed dogs, he used to hunt the Maoris whilst they were engaged 
in the pursuit of game, carrying them off to his den and eating them. 
On one of these occasions he captured a woman, whom he compelled 
to live with him as his wife. She was very miserable at being 
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parted from her friends, and still more so on discovering that she 
was becoming covered with scales from the ogre’s body. 

Escape was not easy, for the brute took care to fasten her with 
a long cord, which he kept jerking whenever she was out of his 
sight. However, she determined to make an attempt. 

As the cave was close to the river, she managed to creep down 
to where bulrushes grew thickly; and, after cutting some, tied 
them into bundles. The next day, when the monster slept, she 
crawled out and formed the bundles into a raft, tying her tether 
rope to the rushes on the bank. (These, being elastic, would prevent 
the immediate discovery of her flight when the cord was jerked.) 
Embarking on the raft, she allowed it to drop down the river, the 
swift current bearing her rapidly towards the mouth, where her 
friends lived. 

The Ogre did not awake for a long time ; when he did, he called 
out: “ Kaiamio, where are you?’”’ Not receiving an answer, he 
went to the entrance of the cave and searched. Finding that her 
footprints were towards the river, he smelt the water, and at once 
discovered how she had escaped. Then in his rage, he swallowed 
the river and dried it up from end to end, but not before Kaiamio 
was safe in her native village. 

On telling her people all she knew about the Ogre, they resolved 
to try and kill him. 

“When does he. sleep ?”’' they asked. 

“When the north-west wind blows,” she replied, “he sleeps 
long and heavily.” 

So they waited for a north-west wind, and then proceeded to 
the cave. Having collected a large quantity of fern, which they 
piled at the entrance, they fired it. When the heat awoke the 
monster, he could not think of any way of escape except through 
a hole in the roof. While he was struggling to get out through 
this, the people set upon him with clubs and beat him to death. 
Fortunately, the two-headed dogs were away hunting, so that rescue 
was impossible. 

So died the last of the man-eating giants. 


CHAPTER VII 
MOTORING IN NEW ZEALAND (concluded) 


N leaving Taupo, we drove six miles and took up our quarters 
at Wairakei. From here and Rotorua the principal sights 
of the Hot Springs district may be most conveniently visited. 

The Wairakei Hotel is constructed on the same curious plan 
as the Spa Hotel at Taupo (7.e. with several isolated buildings), 
and it stands in a nice garden skirted by plantations of pines. It 
is larger and more comfortable than any at Taupo, and has even 
better natural baths close at hand, including a large hot swimming- 
bath surrounded by trees. This has the additional advantage of a 
cold plunge by the side of it. 

Since Wairoa, near Rotorua, and Waimangu, not far from the 
scene of the terrible eruption of 1886, ceased to play, the geysers 
in this neighbourhood are the finest in the country ; so we spent a 
couple of days in Geyser Valley, where most of them may be seen. 
Although the thermal sights are on a larger scale, none of the geysers 
at present in activity are so’large and imposing as those I saw in the 
principal National Park of the United States. Nor are the blow- 
holes nearly as powerful or alarming as the one in that Park, where 
steam rushes out with a roar which can be heard hundreds of yards 
away, as though half a dozen locomotives were blowing off steam at 
once. On the other hand, the New Zealand geysers are much more 
numerous, the area of the thermal region here being nearly three 
times as large. 

It is also highly probable that some, as has been proved more 
than once, are not dead but sleeping, and that fresh ones of great 
magnitude will burst out somewhere or other. It is, perhaps, for 
these reasons, and the fact that they are also very capricious, that 
there is not much supervision, and the geysers are made to play 
artificially by various devices, such as throwing bars of soap into 
the holes, or damming up their water supply to the requisite level. 

The American National Parks are patrolled by soldiers,! and 
heavy penalties are imposed on those who tamper with Nature 
in any way. In Yosemite Valley, one is not allowed even to pick 


1 A few years ago the soldiers were replaced by selected civilians. 
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a flower, and anyone lighting a fire outside prescribed areas is liable 
to arrest. The New Zealand guides do not hesitate to throw things 
into some of the pools to excite them, and they burn brushwood 
to make the steam from the fumaroles more clearly visible. 

Mr. Reeves gives the following vivid description of thermal 
energy : 


“Very beautiful are the larger geysers, as, after their first roaring 
outburst and ascent they stand, apparently climbing up, their effort to 
overcome the force of gravity seeming to grow greater and greater as 
they climb. Every part of the huge column seems to be alive; and, 
indeed, all is motion within it. Innumerable little fountains gush up 
on its sides, to curl back and fall earthwards. The sunlight penetrates 
the mass of water, foam, and steam, catching the crystal drops and 
painting rainbows which quiver and dance in the wind. Bravely the 
column holds up, till, its strength spent, it falters and sways, and at 
last falls or sinks slowly down, subsiding into a seething whirlpool. 
Brief, as a rule, is the spectacle; but, while the fountain is striving to 
mount skyward, it is all a wonder and a wild desire.” 1 


The Champagne Pool of Wairakei is also a beautiful sight, as the 
water is a lovely shade of blue, and it fizzes up every now and then 
in the most delightful manner. There are several such pools in 
different parts of the district, and there are numerous other pools 
of varying temperatures, colours, and depths, ranging in size from 
mere puddles to large lakes. 

Wairakei, Waiotapu, and Rotorua all have Blue and Green 
Lakes in their vicinity, with a softness and delicacy of colouring 
which is enhanced by their beautiful setting,—sloping hillsides 
covered with bush and bracken to the water’s edge. None of 
these lakes are hot, but there are places in Lake Rotomahana 
—a large sheet of water the colour of Cambridge blue at the foot 
of Mount Tarawera—in which I could not bear to put my hand; 
and, although I could walk on the shore more comfortably than 
across the Great Hell of Japan, the sand became too hot to hold 
after scraping off a few inches. 

This is the lake, two miles long by half a mile in width and 200 feet 
in depth, which was blown bodily skyward in one of the greatest 
eruptions of recent times—June 10, 1886. Not only was the water 
of the lake blown up, but the bottom was blown out to a further 
depth of 250 feet! At the same time, the centre of Mount Tara- 
wera (a volcano which had been quiescent for hundreds of years 
and become covered with bush and forest) was blown out. A large 
crack, extending for 10 miles, opened in the earth, and the end of 


1 New Zealand, by the Hon. W. P. Reeves. 
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the mountain, to a depth of a thousand feet, was also hurled into 
the air. 

Fortunately, there were few inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
and the tourist season was over, for everything within a radius of 
five miles (man, bird and beast) perished under the rain of mud 
and fire, burning stones and suffocating dust. 

Even at Wairoa, six miles distant, it was necessary to flee for 
shelter into a Maori hut and the shattered remnants of an hotel, 
both of which were propped up from time to time by those who had 
the presence of mind to do it. 

The whole country over an area of 5,000 square miles was covered 
with a layer of sand, grey dust and mud, some of which was carried 
a distance of 160 miles, the deposits varying greatly in quantity and 
composition. Pasture was destroyed, birds and insects perished, 
lakes and streams (in which dead fish floated in hundreds) turned 
to a soapy grey, and vale and hill became one colour as after snow. 

There were many earthquake shocks all over the North Island, 
and the noise of the explosions from the volcanic dust clouds (charged 
with electricity and deadly missiles and computed at sixty miles in 
circumference) was heard as far north as Hokianga, 250 miles 
distant, and as far south as Christchurch, no less than 420. The 
streets of Tauronga, some twenty-five miles away on the sea coast, 
were covered with ashes toa depth of several inches, and the Mayor 
telegraphed to Auckland for rescue steamers. 

A strong south-west wind sprang up and protected Rotorua, 
which is fully ten miles nearer on the other side; but a dense black 
canopy, illumined by forked lightning from time to time, threatened 
it, and the whole population rushed half-naked into the streets, 
crying that the Day of Judgment had come. 

The White and Pink Terraces shared in the general devastation, 
for they were about half a mile apart on the eastern shore of Lake 
Rotomahana. After being blown up, their very sites were covered, 
and now lie sixteen feet under the water of the newlake. They were 
only discovered by white men in 1842, and were regarded as among 
the most beautiful and wonderful sights in the world. There is now 
nothing approaching them, but the Mammoth Terraces of Yellow- 
stone Park have a slightly similar formation, though the colours are 
curious rather than lovely. In other parts of New Zealand—near 
Waiotapu, for example—terraces are being formed; but they re- 
semble those in the United States rather than the beautiful formations 
and colours which distinguished the buried ones from all others. 

Thus, in a few hours’ fit of fury, Nature destroyed the unique 
structure of centuries. Also, more than a hundred lives were lost 
and 500 miles of land blighted. 
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Our car being still under repair, we drove direct from Wairakei 
to Rotorua in a hired one. There was only one other passenger, 
but the sand and pumice are so heavy that, although we had no 
breakdown and only stopped for a few minutes to look at a curious 
mud-volcano, it took six hours to do the fifty miles. 

We were both charmed with Rotorua, and our delightful five 
weeks’ stay there quite made up for the discomforts, annoyances 
and disappointments experienced in other parts of the islands. 

I enjoyed everything—the sightseeing and the Maoris, the 
beautiful gardens and swimming-baths, the evening entertainments 
and the social intercourse with other visitors ; but, especially, the 
magnificent trout-fishing in nearly a dozen different lakes and 
streams; for the weather was all that could be desired, and our 
motor-car, which I drove every day, never gave a moment’s trouble. 
My wife also enjoyed all there was to see, especially the public 
gardens and the baths, which occupied a great deal of her time 
and did her much good. 

The State Sanatorium is well equipped, and charges are low. 
This reminds me of the answer given to an English tourist, who 
asked what the difference was between a sanatorium and a sana- 
tarium ; for the Americans, with their peculiar knack of twisting 
our language,* use the latter word. The answer given was: ‘‘ Ten 
dollars a day.” 

Apart from its springs, Rotorua is a sunny place a thousand feet 
above the sea. The air is light in midsummer, and the drainage 
through the porous pumice complete. The town (which wholly 
belongs to and was laid out by the Government Tourist Department 
in 1901) ? was then a scattered village with less than a hundred 
houses occupied chiefly by Maoris; but, now, it has good hotels 
and boarding-houses, shops of all kinds, broad well-kept streets, 
and a permanent population of 3,000 whites with an additional 
floating population of 2,000 throughout the summer. It has been 
computed that more than ten times that number visit it during the 
year, and these figures could be doubled if the place were properly 
advertised. However, this must be considered good for a country 
whose population is only a million. 

For so small a colonial town, it is extraordinary to find a perfect 
and unlimited water supply, a splendid drainage system, an efficient 
electric light installation, and extensive and beautifully planted 
Public Gardens and Parks. These (besides possessing a small 


1 No offence is meant by this. Americans generally hit on very happy 
expressions. 

2 Since this was written, the Government, after considerable pressure 
from the inhabitants, has relinquished both ownership and control, 
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collection of birds and animals and a piece of artificial water con- 
taining brown and rainbow trout from 5 to 15 lb. weight) have the 
unique attraction of boiling springs and geysers. Here, also, are 
carefully kept bowling-greens, tennis- and croquet-lawns, and the 
Sanatorium and swimming-baths previously mentioned. 

For free swimming-baths it is necessary to go to Ohinemutu 
or Whaka, where the hotels keep private ones for their guests ; or 
one may take a dip with the. Maoris, who bathe at all times of day. 
They swim like fish from the earliest age, and seem as little to mind 
the wet, for they put on their scanty garments without any attempt 
at drying themselves. Their favourite pastime is to dive for coppers 
thrown by tourists. 

The Rotorua Gardens are laid out on a promontory with the 
lake on three sides of them; and, from the central avenue, which 
is tastefully planted with ornamental trees and made gay with old- 
fashioned English flowers, many sheltered walks lead down to the 
water between groves of pines, with here and there some tree-ferns 
15 feet in height; or through the native bush, which forms an 
almost impenetrable thicket on either side. A band plays through- 
out the afternoons at a kiosk, where tea is served by Maori maidens, 
and in the evening at the Sanatorium. 

We spent some of our evenings here and others at the concert 
hall in the town, where, in spite of uncomfortable seats and the 
programme being the same on every occasion, we enjoyed the Maori 
entertainments so much as to go several times. As the audience 
is chiefly composed of tourists, who arrive in fresh batches from 
North and South every day, and each of the two weekly concerts 
is well patronized, the performers do not need a large repertoire. 

The Maoris have excellent voices, those of the girls being sweet 
and contralto rather than soprano; but the best items on the 
programme were the haka and por dances. 

The haka may be a dance of welcome or a war dance, and both 
styles were executed with great spirit. 

Pot dances are peaceful, and they are performed by women 
and children. There is not much of what we should call dancing 
in either. The haka, if peaceful, consists of contortions of the face 
and body, putting out the tongue, and walking sideways with 
grotesque movements of the feet and legs; if warlike, the braves 
make threatening gestures, stamp the feet and chant a thrilling 
war song; intervals are filled in by gnashing the teeth, and by 
behaving generally more like a fierce animal than a human being. 
All this is done in unison, the stamping feet and hoarse, ecstatic 
cries rending the air. 

When seen and heard i ihe first time, the effect produced 
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is both startling and impressive; so much so that some of the 
lady visitors were alarmed, and little children howled and cried 
outright in terror. 

A poi dance was given by half a dozen young girls, each of 
whom whirled a ball attached to strips of flax } round her head 
and over her shoulders, all keeping time and breaking out now and 
then into a “ sing-song.”’ 

We were struck by the completeness of the arrangements for 
the comfort and convenience of tourists at Rotorua. 

An information bureau is kept purposely for them, coaches and 
motor-boats are run to different places of interest every day at 
cheap rates, fishing tackle may be borrowed, and vehicles of every 
kind hired for reasonable amounts. The most expensive hotel in 
the place charges only 12s. 6d. a day inclusive, and we found it 
well-kept, airy and comfortable, and fitted with every modern 
convenience including electric light and telephones. 

The principal excursion is that known as the “ Round Trip,” 
for which I was careful to select a day towards the end of our stay, 
when tourists had become less numerous and rain had laid the dust. 
We thus got a box seat on the coach by which the first 10 miles are 
covered. 

The road runs at first along the southern shore of the lake; 
and then, after a drive through manuka scrub and across pumice 
plains, we arrived at some high ground commanding fine views 
of the Blue and Green Lakes. Leaving these, we passed through 
a pretty piece of bush scenery, which has grown up since the erup- 
tion of 1886, and came to the village of Wairoa. 

Here we left the coach and had half an hour’s walk through 
the village, being shown in succession Sophia’s Whare (pronounced 
warry), the only dwelling left standing on that terrible June Io 
_ aforementioned ; MacRae’s Hotel, where an English tourist was 
killed ; a buggy buried almost out of sight by volcanic ash (the 
horse having been, we were told, turned into a pillar of salt !), and 
the ruins of the school-house, where the schoolmaster and his four 
children were killed. His wife was dug out next day with two 
of the dead children in her lap, and she still lives! 

Sophia, who saved so many lives by her presence of mind in 
getting the terrified refugees to prop up her hut with beams, is 
also still alive, and she is one of the guides most in request for the 
sights of Whaka. 

~We then descended a steep hill to Lake Tarawera, and an 
hour in a motor-launch brought us to the foot of the mountain, 


1 Flax has long been used as string by the Maoris, and it is now exported 
to Europe for binder twine. 
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which is now slumbering as peacefully as ever. The country-side 
is desolate, there being little sign of vegetation except tio-tio 
grass. } 

After leaving the launch, we had fifteen minutes’ walk up the 
precipitous bank on the further shore, and down its other side to a 
launch awaiting us on Lake Rotomahana. This lake presented a 
remarkable appearance, for it was perfectly placid and of a beautiful 
light-blue colour. 

We took about an hour to cross, passing on our way some steam- 
ing cliffs, where the water of the lake was almost boiling, and 
over the sites of the famous terraces; then we had a long walk 
through a gorge by the side of a stream of hot water, and up— 
ever up, past the crater of Waimangu and the place where a guide 
and two ladies lost their lives in 1903,? to a big hotel with extensive 
views. ; 

The hotel is kept by ‘‘ Bob,” a famous guide. He met us, as 
we disembarked on the burning sand of Lake Rotomahana, and 
beguiled the weary walk with accounts of the 1886 eruption and 
scientific explanations of the various wonders of this region. The 
Waimangu, or Black Geyser, which has been quiescent for the last 
five years, broke out fifteen years after the eruption and hurled 
huge stones and black mud into the air to a height of 1,600 feet 
every thirty-six hours, more or less. This geyser was always 
irregular in action, but it was such a unique and extraordinary 
sight (the crater being nearly 400 feet square) that people stayed 
several days to get a view of it, and the large hotel could not accom- 
modate half the number that applied. One day, Lake Tarawera 
fell several feet, the most famous geyser of modern times ceased 
to play, and the hotel has seldom been called on to supply a bed 
since. 

We only stayed long enough to get some tea and a few photo- 
graphs, and then took the coach for our long drive back to Rotorua. 
I remember nothing of note on the way except stranded and aban- 
doned motor-cars, which excited my sympathies but not those of our 
charioteer. . 

The Four Lakes Trip, a 50-mile drive along the shores of Lakes 
Rotorua, Rotoiti, Rotoehu, and Rotoma, is generally done by 


1 This grows in the bleakest and wildest spots; it is not unlike the South 
American pampas. 

2 The unfortunate ladies had approached the geyser to take a photo- 
graph, and were struck by hot stones and hurled into the ravine by an unex- 
pected side shot from the crater. 

3A few years after this, a fresh eruption took place, The hotel was 
destroyed and “ Bob ” perished, 
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motor-car at {2 a head. The road, though narrow and tortuous 
with very sharp corners, is good for this part of the country. We 
took in our car two English friends, and enjoyed a pleasant picnic 
on some high ground overlooking Lake Rotoiti, visiting Tikitere 
and its “Inferno’’ on the way. 

Other attractions are the villages of Ohinemutu and Whakare- 
wharewa or Whaka, one mile to the north and two to the south 
respectively. They have been tersely but well described as—“ dis- 
ordered collections of irregular huts.’’ Here, in addition to the 
many thermal sights, one may observe at leisure the habits of 
the natives. Buses run at frequent intervals every day, so it is 
not necessary to stay at the inferior hotels there. 

Both these villages are alive with hot springs, geysers and mud- 
pools; and the Maoris, who have inhabited them and others like 
them for hundreds of years, lead an idle, careless, contented existence. 
Nature provides them with hot baths, which never grow cold; 
steam and boiling water for cooking, making tea and washing 
up; hot ovens to bake in, and steam cracks to get warmed at. 
Therefore, they never bother about fuel or make a fire; but, if 
they should want a cheerful blaze, there is plenty of good firewood 
to be had for the picking up. There are also natural mud-baths 
for skin diseases and drinking waters for gout, rheumatism and 
neuritis ; so, except that they smell sulphur all day and every day 
(for it is so strong here as to turn the silver in one’s pocket black), 
they have nothing to grumble at. 

For food it is easy to kill all the fish they can eat and to catch 
wild pigs, or, indeed, wild horses in the bush, besides “‘ taking a 
bit ” out of the tourists, though this is the only form of cannibalism 
they practise now! Not that the Maoris need ever suffer want, 
for they are a rich people, owning 20,000,000 acres of land yearly 
increasing in value, and they are always ready to help each other. 
The rents received for such land as they do not farm themselves 
are distributed among the members of the tribe, and some tribes 
have almost everything in common, unconsciously approaching 
' the practice of the early Christians as described in the Acts. 

As regards religion, nearly all have accepted Christianity or 
some form of it, and they have their own places of worship and their 
own Protestant or Roman Catholic priests.! 


1In a graveyard at Ohinemutu stands a tombstone to a Maori Chief 
with the following inscription: ‘“‘ He was an adherent of the Church of 
Rome.” ) 

Maoris are not always satisfactory converts. One, who was asked to 
testify at a Salvation Army meeting, electrified the congregation by the 
following words: ‘‘ Last year I very bad man, I had nothing; this year, 
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They are well treated by the New Zealand Government. Their 
children are educated free, so that it is rare to find any of the present 
generation unable to speak English; they have the franchise and 
are regarded by many colonists as equals, intermarriage being quite 
common. 

They are a peaceable people now, amenable to kindness, laughter- 
loving, but dignified ; inquisitive, but.somewhat lacking in intelli- 
gence; and, so far as my limited experience goes, they are to be 
trusted ; but there are black sheep in every flock, and some people 
do not give them a good character for honesty, cleanliness or morality. 

In 1909 there were only 40,000 of them left ; nine-tenths of these 
were living in the North Island, and it seemed probable that they 
would slowly die out and become amalgamated with the whites ; 
for the pure-blooded population was at a standstill or decreasing, 
and this in spite of the fact that they were living little in the towns 
and inhabiting the healthiest country in the world, where the 
death-rate is less than nine per thousand.} 

As the time drew near for our departure, my wife wanted to 
put the clock on; but I became eager to stay, the more so as 
I heard that the fishing season had been extended till May 31,? 
and that sport was likely to improve right up to the end. Also, 
my wife (dreading the train journey‘across the American con- 
tinent, and wishing to avoid changes and trouble with baggage 
and Customs) was anxious to return home by a direct steamer ; 
whilst I was just as keen to go back according to our original 
plan—via Fiji, Honolulu, California, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
New Orleans and New York. We finally settled it by my staying 
another month in New Zealand and returning by this route, whilst 
my wife and her maid made preparations to start at once for England 


I am Christian, and I have a little house, a pig, some potatoes, the wife, 
and a bloody fine football jersey.” 

A similar story is told of an Australian native. 

“Who gave you your hat ?”’ asked the missionary. 

“God,” replied the convert meekly. 

“Who gave you your clothes ? ” 

Las God.” 

“And who gave you your boots ?”’ continued his spiritual instructor. 

“ God.” 

‘What did the Devil give you?” was the next question. 

“ Nothing, blast him ! ” 


1 The census of 1926 gives the Maori population at 60,000, but no doubt - 


a large number of half-castes were included. However, it is certain that 
the race has improved in some respects of late years, and it may be saved 
from extinction after all. 

2 The fishing season has now been extended in the North Island, where 
the rainbow trout flourish, to June 15. 
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via the Suez Canal. This would only necessitate one change, 
namely at Sydney, where they would embark for a British port. 

Leaving the motor-car at Rotorua, I accompanied them in the 
train as far as Auckland, and saw them safely on board the Union 
Steamship’s boat Mokoia on April 12. 

The first part of the railway journey discloses some fine scenery. 
For many miles we went through wild bush country, in which 
tree-ferns and palm-lilies (rudely nicknamed cabbage-palms) could 
be counted by hundreds, crossing and re-crossing some of the 
thousands of little streams of this richly watered land. At some 
of the stations Maori women met us with plants and ferns for sale. 

Just as we had liked Rotorua better than any country place 
in New Zealand, so we liked Auckland better than any of the 
cities. The harbour is landlocked and pretty, and it reminds one 
in a small way of that of Sydney ; whilst the surrounding country 
is well worth exploring, and we made two delightful excursions in a 
hired motor-car. 

On the first of these we drove into the mountains, and saw more 
and larger tree-ferns (many over fifty feet in height) than through- 
out the Islands hitherto. 

Owing to the heavy state of the roads, which are only good 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, we were disappointed 
in not being able to reach the only Kauri forest now remaining. 

This noble tree, which has been found 200 feet in height and 
over 60 in girth, is prized for its timber as well as for its gum; at 
the present rate of consumption, it will be unprocurable in ten 
years’ time. Kauris are too valuable to be allowed to live undis- 
turbed, and too slow growing to make it worth the while of a money- 
making generation to plant them. 

A third interesting tree grows from a seed deposited in the 
trunk of another, which it finally strangles; reminding one of a 
young cuckoo’s behaviour, or that of the proverbial snake. 

Auckland, which is the largest as well as the most beautiful 
of the four principal cities, is spaciously spread upon heights and 
winding shores, and continues to grow. Besides having a charming 
situation, it possesses a mild, sunny climate the year round, so that 
flowers and fruit flourish, though many people complain of a certain 
stickiness in the summer months. Forty-four inches is the average 
rainfall, but most of this is supposed to fall in the winter. As 
in the other large cities, the streets are long and straight, better 
drained than paved, and well served with electric trams ; the shops 
are fair, the public buildings, theatres and hotels are as good as 
can be expected in this young country, and the residential districts 
are pretty. Most of the houses are of wood and of the bungalow 
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type; but they are in better taste than elsewhere, and those that 
are not have their ugliness redeemed by luxuriantly growing creepers. 
There is a public park of over 100 acres, with a cricket field on which 
a dozen matches can be played at once, a fine race-course within a 
few miles, and a small but well-arranged Museum. 

The last-named possesses splendid groups of well-stuffed animals 
and an elaborately carved Maori war-canoe. This was cut out of a 
single log of wood, and it was capable of carrying 200 warriors. 

We were also interested in the collection of New Zealand birds. 
There were several good specimens of the black tui or parson bird 
(so-called from the white bands round its neck), which charmed 
us many a time in the woods with its liquid, bell-like notes, and 
of a blackbird, now almost extinct, which has a differently shaped 
beak according to the sex. The male has a long curved pointed 
beak, whilst that of the female is short and stout, so that they are 
compelled to assist each other in obtaining food and cannot live 
apart. I believe it is the only instance of the kind known. 

One notices everywhere a strong love for the Mother Country, 
and interest is at once displayed in anyone hailing from the “ old 
land ’’—the slang expression for such being ‘‘ new chum.” I have 
observed this in all the British Colonies, and to a considerable 
extent also in the United States, especially in California and Florida, 
where numbers of English continue to settle; but it is nowhere 
so marked as in New Zealand and British Columbia. 

After my wife’s departure, I returned at once to Rotorua and 
then to Taupo, devoting myself to trout-fishing with such success 
that in the last three weeks I killed 65 rainbows and 3r brown 
weighing 987 lb. I had some excellent fishing with dry fly for 
rainbow trout from 1 to 4 lb. in the streams flowing into Rotorua 
Lake; but, as these were closed in the middle of April, and I do 
not care much for lake-fishing, it was necessary to try the rivers flow- 
ing into Lake Taupo, which were reported.as yielding excellent sport. 

Some accounts were discouraging, for an ardent British angler 
wrote toa friend at Rotorua that, owing to stale tinned meats (the 
only solid food procurable except fish), he had ptomaine poisoning 
every other day, mosquitoes and sandflies ate him up evening and 
morning, and rats ran over him at night, whilst it was impossible 
to get rid of the fish he caught and the encampment had become a 
veritable sepulchre. He also said that the trout only took at day- 
break and sunset for an hour or two, and that, sometimes, he could 
not fish at all owing to heavy rain discolouring the water or strong 
winds blowing huge waves right into the mouth of the river. 

I am glad to say that my experiences were very different to his; - 
as, remembering what he said, I bought my provisions elsewhere, 
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took a mosquito net, and, last but not least, avoided his camping 
ground. . As the weather had become cooler, the trout had begun to 
feed during the day as well as early and late; and, when rain or 
wind interfered with the sport, I hied me away in a motor-boat 
to some other river or part of the lake. Of course, I could not avoid 
tinned foods or condensed milk, and fresh eggs were at a premium, 
those offered being described as ‘‘ watered ” or pickled ; but I found 
hunger an excellent sauce, and the open air life suited me down to 
the ground. 

I have seen it claimed in print more than once that Eastern 
Canada, British Columbia, and certain parts of the United States, 
California amongst the number, each and all have the finest trout- 
fishing in the world; but the following records, and the experi- 
ences of fishermen during many subsequent seasons, will easily 
convince the most sceptical that it is this country which has the 
right to that claim. 

The standing joke at Rotorua just now is: ‘‘ Why is the level 
of the lake falling? ’’ to which most people reply: ‘‘ Dry, hot 
weather,” but the answer given is: ‘‘ Because so many fish are 
being taken out”! 

The Rotorua Lake records of the fish reported caught during the 
past few seasons are: 


1903-4 : 5 . 6,592 fish weighing 13? tons. 
1904-5 ‘ ; BURT 702" 55 » 27t 
1905-6 : ANU alee LAO tp, oe 382, 
1906-7 P " : <3 » over 50 Ru 
1907-8 ' : i » ea: eters 


but, owing to the presence of many diseased fish and a decline 
in average weight, it will probably be less than 50 tons this year. 

On the other hand, Lake Taupo has shown a marked increase 
in the weights of the fish taken and may continue to improve for 
another two years.t The record of one angler in the Waikato 
River (which flows out of Taupo) in 1908 is worth giving : 


October . . QI rainbow weighing 483 lb., largest 17. Total 389 
fish, 

November. ie ‘SIE ” nf 271 ” ” 17 ; 7 

December . Phe 7 aes ee. wer AS hat weighing 
2,412 lb. 

January . aes Py Fr aD Ss ” 

February . EO Firs; REET OTS nea e) 

March. . wh AG “5%; Spi ROY +. »  13|Average 

April ; sO tris es e805 3, iy oe BO fa Oude 

May . . 74 > a? 632 ”> ?? 17 


. 1 This was the case, but, after 1911, the fishing steadily declined as at 
Rotorua. Then the Government took the matter in hand, the fish were 
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On May 4, a few days before my steamer was to start, having 
been driven away from Tokaanu (where I had been fishing the 
famous Tongariro River) by a heavy flood, I was recommended 
to a smaller river, which runs into Lake Taupo a little to the east. 
This is called the Tauronga Taupo, and its waters clear more quickly 
than those of the Tongariro. Here, in spite of arriving after lunch, 
I obtained on the first day the best catch of the season, Io trout 
weighing 135 lb. (My previous best was 13 weighing 1294 lb. from 
the Tongariro River.) 

The bag included a 17-pounder and my two record fish, a brown 
trout of 19} and a rainbow of 184 lb. All except two, caught 
during the afternoon by spinning with a spoon, were taken on a fly 
in the evening, and the largest of the nine rainbows put up a splendid 
fight, as he was hooked in the back fin. 

He did not leap out of the water, as they generally do, but 
kept deep and made determined efforts to rush down the river 
into the lake, several times getting 80 yards away; so that I had 
to run along the bank for fear he would take out all my line and 
snap it off. After half an hour’s hard tussle, he finally succeeded 
in reaching the lake, which was about a quarter of a mile from 
where he rose at my fly; it was fortunate that he was now nearly 
exhausted, for there was no one to assist me and no boat at hand. 
Putting as much strain on the line as I dared, and trusting to the 
rod, which was bending nearly double, to help it, I waded into the 
water, not heeding the wetting in my anxiety to secure the prize ; 
finally, to my great relief, I got the gaff into him just as he made a 
last desperate plunge and broke from the hold of the hook. 

My record brown trout did not fight nearly so gamely. After 
pulling like-a bulldog for five minutes, he gave up the struggle, and 
merely lashed the water with his tail in impotent fury and helpless 
bewilderment. However, in nearly all kinds of fishing, that first 
moment (when one gets the exciting thrill of having hooked the 
fish, and feels his first mad rush or stubborn will) is the best of all. 

Some Maoris, who lived on the opposite side of the river, took 
great interest in my fishing; one went so far as to steal three 
of the fish. This was my only experience of Maori dishonesty. 
Another volunteered his services as a guide, and told me of some 
monster brown trout in two pools five miles up the river. (These 
have to be fished for at night, as they are too old and cunning 
to bite during daylight.) As he also lent me a horse, and the river 
was getting too clear for day-fishing, I was nothing loth to test 
reduced in numbers by netting, and more food was introduced. The results 


have justified the means employed, and the lakes and streams were again 
well stocked with large and healthy fish in 1924, 1925 and 1926. 
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Fis anoFOUR OTHERS o- SIMILAR WEIGHT WERE CAUGHT ww APRIL 1909 
nee STREAMS. RUNNING iro LAKE TAUPO onl4* SALMON ROD, sincie cut cast &JOCKSCOTT 


TEN TROUT WEIGHING 135 LB. CAUGHT BY THE AUTHOR ON SILVER DOCTOR IN 
River TauronGa, Taupo, May 4, 1909. (See page 160.) 
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his information. But for heavy rain which brought the river 
down in flood, I should have made a large bag, as, before the 
water became discoloured, I killed six, including two of 14 and 164 Ib. 

When we arrived at the pool, where I could see enormous trout 
lying close to the surface and in the ripples above, my guide suddenly 
behaved very strangely. Calling me, as I thought (though I could 
hardly believe my ears), a “‘ pig,”’ he leapt on his horse and galloped 
into the bush. 

Shortly afterwards, a terrible squealing arose, and, looking 
towards the quarter from whence it came, I saw a most active 
‘“‘ porker,” running as I never saw pig run before, with the Maori 
and his dogs in hot pursuit. One of them seized the wretched 
animal by the ear, and my bloodthirsty friend silenced its heart- 
rending cries with a blow from a club. He then pierced its throat 
with a pointed stick, his eyes glowing so murderously that I no 
longer doubted his cannibal ancestry.1_ Next, he lighted a fire and 
proceeded to skin the little creature without the aid of a knife, 
holding it by the legs, and rolling it on charred pieces of wood to 
and fro over the flames. Then, with another pointed stick, he slit 
it open, cleaned it, and hung the carcass over his saddle. There 
are numbers of wild pigs in these parts, which provide the Maoris 
with excellent fresh meat, as they live almost entirely on fern 
roots and so make good eating. The boars are dangerous. 

May g found me fishing strenuously from break of day to lunch- 
time, and then crossing the lake post-haste in a motor-boat to 
Taupo ; whence our-motor-car carried me, as quickly as the alter- 
nately muddy and sandy roads allowed, to Rotorua on the roth; 
the 11th saw me covering the 171 miles to Auckland by train ; 
and, on the 12th, having sold the car as well as could be expected, 
I set sail on the S.S. Maztai for Fiji. 

My next visit to New Zealand was in 1912, when we took the 
precaution of bringing a strongly made, high-powered car—an 
eight-cylinder, 35-horse De Dion. 

This car I drove with complete success and without any mishap 
during March, April and May of 1912, 1913, and r1914.? 


1 When the Chief Commissioner of New Zealand visited Dunedin, nine- 
tenths of whose inhabitants are of Scotch descent, he prefaced his speech 
with a regret that he could not claim Scotch ancestry. A distinguished 
Maori, who followed him, remarked that he, at any rate, had Scotch blood 
in his veins, because his forefathers had eaten the first Scotch missionary ! 

2 There was one narrow escape from disaster. On arriving at the top 
of a hill between Napier and Tanpo, there was a sharp corner to the left 
followed by a steep descent. On the right of the road was an unfenced 
ravine—a sheer 400-feet drop. The car had a long wheel-base, and I real- 
ized only just in time that she could not make the corner and stopped her 
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She reposed peacefully in a friend’s garage during part of the 
World War, and was sold in 1916 to a char-a-banc proprietor. 
For many years she carried tourists to visit the wonderful caves of 
Waitomo, in which I have seen thousands of glow-worms looking 
like stars in the heavens. 

* 7% * %* * * z J 


‘In 1921, my wife and I revisited New Zealand, and I bought a 
Ford sedan in Wellington which I drove to Rotorua. We found 
the roads much improved, but avoided the Rimutakas, and drove 
via Palmerston North with a diversion to New Plymouth, one of the 
prettiest places in the country. Finally, I drove this car from 
Rotorua to Frankton, and sold it when about to return home. 

We also spent a short time in New Zealand in 1920, but only 
used hired cars, one of which was nearly my undoing. My wife had 
left Rotorua by train for Auckland, where we had planned to take 
ship to Sydney en voute for Europe; but I stayed two days longer 
in order to see the wonderful war dance by 5,000 Maoris, which 
had been arranged for the visit of the Prince of Wales. 

Great numbers of people arrived for this event, and the railway- 
men thought it was a grand opportunity to strike for higher wages. 
They accordingly did so, and there were no means of leaving the 
town except by motor-car. Vehicles were at a premium, but a 
New Zealander, who had also booked for Sydney by the same 
steamer as myself and was just as determined to catch it, induced 
the owner of a Ford to drive us to Auckland for £40. 

The road was in bad shape, and the distance 171 miles; so, 
to make sure of arriving in good time, it was necessary to drive all 
night. 

Everything went well as far as Frankton (100 miles), except 
for an hour’s delay on a steep hill and a puncture. Whilst we 
had supper, the tyre was repaired, and a fresh start was made 
at 2 a.m. 

The road surface was bad and got steadily worse from this 
point, so progress was slow; but the chauffeur, in spite of being 
obviously fatigued, firmly refused to allow me to take the wheel, 
saying: ‘‘ No one has ever driven my car but myself, and no one 


on the very edge of the abyss. The hand-brake alone seemed hardly 
sufficient to hold her in position long enough for me to get out, which I 
did very gingerly in fear and trembling; and, after placing large stones 
in front of the back wheels, it was necessary to re-enter the car and reverse 
her, risking the danger of the clutch not taking hold properly and allow- 
ing the heavy machine to fall over the edge. So close was the front wheel 
to the chasm, that I had great difficulty in finding room to turn the 
starting-handle, 


Maori Pa oR STOCKADED ForT, NEAR WHAKA. (See page 155.) 


A FIGHT AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE Fort. 
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ever shall.” Alas for his proud boasting and the unfortunate 
passengers ! 

A few miles further on, just before reaching Ngaruwahia, he 
fell asleep and lost control. The Ford immediately left the road 
and plunged into a ravine, turning a complete somersault and 
landing upside-down on a barbed wire fence. This tore the hood 
to ribbons, but prevented a further descent and certain death 
to all. 

Those were terrible moments. The crashing of the glass of 
the wind-screen, the roaring of the engine, and the shouts of the 
wretched man in the tonneau behind me were horrible to hear. 

The engine still continued to revolve, although the car was 
upside-down, and I feared the thing would take fire and we should 
be burnt to death, for at first none of us could move. 

We were all cut and bruised from head to foot and covered 
with blood, one man having his shoulder dislocated. However, 
no bones were broken; and, after some trouble, we succeeded in 
‘getting out through the torn hood. 

Moral. If a car has to fall on you, let it be a Ford, which is 
at any rate a light one. 

The dawn was breaking, and we hobbled along the road to 
a house, rang up the occupants, and bathed our wounds. 

In a few hours, we had hired another car and were again on our 
way_to Auckland, arriving on the wharf ten minutes before the 
steamer was due to leave. Her time of departure had been put 
off till evening, so we were able to visit a doctor, who bandaged 
my head. He pronounced that I had concussion of the brain and 
must go to bed at once. 

I lay like a log in my cabin during the four days’ passage from 
Auckland to Sydney, and, on arrival there, was taken to the 
Hotel Australia, where I made a rapid recovery. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A MONTH IN JAVA 


HE short sea-passage from Singapore to Tandjong Priok, the 
modern Port for Batavia,! the capital of Java, was uneventful. 

A party of American boys on board, aged from seventeen to 
twenty, were seeing the world in charge of an elderly man, and the 
Captain electrified us all at dinner by announcing he had looked 
at the diary of one of them, in which it was set down that the ther- 
mometer had bounced up 10° as we crossed the line! As a matter 
of fact, it became cooler if anything, for a pleasant breeze sprang 
up, and I do not remember it being particularly hot on the Equator 
on any of the twenty occasions we have crossed it. 

The Custom House was easily passed, and we took the train 
to Batavia, nine miles distant, through swamps similar to those we 
had encountered in Sumatra. 

Having arrived early, we spent the day in driving about the old 
capital. My wife wisely declined the horrible two-wheeled car, 
the common vehicle of the country, and ordered a motor-car from 
our hotel. 

The Sedoe, or Sadu * as it is called, is a shade worse than the 
uncomfortable tonga of India or the wretched gharry of Burma, 
It is drawn by a tiny pony. The driver faces front of course, 
but the passenger is jerked about town in the footman’s place ; 
there is no support for his back, and the only merit of this vehicle 
is its cheapness. In some towns there are victorias with one or a 
pair of horses to be had, and these are comparatively cheap also. 
In fact, carriage-driving is one of the few inexpensive amusements 
of Java ;.and so clearly do the hotel-keepers realize this, that they 
will, if they can, pay the drivers themselves and charge you exorbi- 
tantly, in the hope that you may not have discovered it. Unlike 
Sumatra and the East in general, there are no rickshas. Possibly, 
this is because the small native inhabitants lack the strength to 
draw them. 


1 The harbour of Batavia was choked’years ago with the ashes of volcanic 
eruptions. 
2T will adopt this spelling of all Javanese words with ce, 
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Batavia, with its eighteenth-century, red-brick, gabled houses, is 
like a Dutch town transplanted to the tropics; it is intersected 
by canals, where small boys splash and swim, women beat the 
family linen, and immense barges carry merchandise to and fro. 
The old portion is so unhealthy that it was called the ‘“ European 
Cemetery,”’ so the queer old buildings are now only used as offices 
and warehouses or abandoned to the flourishing Chinese. 

The newer residential section, Weltevreden, whose broad avenues 
are lined with tamarinds and palms, lies a mile or so away on higher 
ground. 

Here we saw pretty bungalows like those we had admired at 
Medan, the capital of Sumatra. The gardens were larger, and 
there was more grandeur in the way of marble and pillared veran- 
dahs, but there was less variety in construction. Thisis influenced 
in Sumatra by proximity to the Straits Settlements. 

Before going any further, I will quote the excellent description 
of a day in Batavia given by Miss Scidmore in The Garden of the 
East. 


“The Batavian day begins with coffee and toast, eggs and fruit, at 
any time between six and nine o'clock, and the affairs of the day are 
dispatched before noon when that sacred, solemn, solid, feeding function, 
the viz tavel, assembles all in shady spacious dining-rooms free from the 
creaking of the punka or whirring of electric fans so prominent every- 
where else in the East. 

“ Rice is the staple of the midday meal, and one is expected to fill 
the soup plate before him with boiled rice, and, on that, heap as much 
as he may select from eight to ten dishes, a tray of curry condiments 
being also passed with this first great course. Bits of fish, duck, chicken, 
beef, bird, omelette and onions rose upon my neighbours’ plates, and 
poonfuls of a thin curried mixture were poured over the rice before the 
conventional chutneys, spices, coco-nut, peppers and almonds went to 
form the conglomerate mountain resting upon the ‘rice table’ below. 
Beefsteak, a salad, and then fruit and coffee brought the meal to a close. 

“ Coffee in Java comes to one in a stoppered glass bottle or cruet, 
a dark brown fluid that might as well be walnut catsup or old port. 
This double extract of coffee, made by cold filtration, is diluted with hot 
_ water and milk to a muddy, grey-brown, lukewarm drink, uniformly bad 
in every hotel and public place of refreshment. 

“There are those who criticize the way in which the Dutch fork 
and sometimes the Dutch knife-blade is loaded, aimed and shovelled 
with a long, straight stroke to the Dutch interior, and these also criticize 
the way in which portions of bird or chicken are managed, necessitating 
and explaining the presence of finger-bowls from the beginning of each 
meal. But we forgot all that had gone before when the feast was closed 
with the mangosteen—nature’s final and most perfect effort in fruit 
creation, After the riz tavel, or rice table, every one slumbers—as one 
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naturally must after such a very square meal—until four o’clock when 
a bath and tea refresh the tropic soul, the world dresses in full costume 
of civilization, and the slatternly women of the earlier hours, go forth 
in the latest finery for the afternoon driving and visiting that continue 
to the nine o’clock dinner hour.” 


Batavian fashion does not take its airing in the jerky sadu, 
but in roomy barouches or giant Victorias; these, being built 
to Dutch measures, would comfortably accommodate three ordinary 
people in each seat, and they are drawn by gigantic “ Walers,” or 
horses from New South Wales. Thus we found ourselves once more 
involved in a mass of vehicles, such as may be seen, with of course 
certain differences and characteristic features, in nearly every 
capital of the world between five and seven, but especially in 
those of the tropics and of South America in particular. 

The general average of hotels in Java is above that of British 
India, but the tariff is no higher. It averages about ten shillings ! 
a day including meals, the ‘‘ American plan,’’ as is usual in the 
Orient, being in vogue and no reduction made for meals not taken. 

The rooms are simply furnished. The bedrooms, which have 
little besides a bed, seldom have any covering to the floor. The 
beds are enormous; the very hard mattress is covered by a sheet ; 
there are one or more pillows for the head, but no coverings except 
in high altitudes. There is also a large, round bolster of American 
cloth, which is placed between the legs to diminish perspiration. 
There are no curtains except the indispensable mosquito net. Up- 
holstered furniture is necessarily banished as the certain refuge 
and prey of the swarming insect life. The bathrooms are merely 
sheds with a tiled, cement or stone floor. The only furniture is a 
large tub or tank full of rain-water and a small bucket or dipper. 
With this, one is expected to ladle the cold water and pour it over 
the person, a healthy though not luxurious way of bathing adopted 
all over the country. 

Our hotel here, like many others throughout the island, is a 
series of one-storied buildings along the four sides of one or more 
garden courts, the projecting eaves giving a continuous covered 
gallery which is the general corridor. Covered ways also lead to the 
dining-room and sometimes across the courts, forming a welcome 
protection from the sun and rain. The bedrooms open directly 
upon this broad gallery, which serves as a verandah, and the space 
in front of each room, furnished with easy-chair, table and reading- 
lamp, is the sitting-room of each occupant by day. 

I suppose, as my wife puts it, that “ nowhere in the civilized 


ee 1] am writing of the year 1912. 
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world is there less respect for personal appearance than in the 
Dutch colonies.’”” Men, women and children loll about in the most 
astounding and unbecoming dishabille. At meals at the Hotel 
des Indes, Weltevreden, the Dutch guests “‘ got themselves into ”’ 
some semblance of decent raiment ; but, luncheon or dinner over, 
they returned to their verandahs and to a négligé, which would 
have been more bearable if becoming. This dislike to dressing may 
account for the quietness of Java; the evenings there seemed 
extraordinarily lifeless, and we only heard music thrice during a 
month’sstay. But there is another side to the picture ; for, although 
the effect is disastrous from the zsthetic point of view, the costume 
is, relatively, so cool, that it allows the mistress of the house to 
go about her duties without feeling the heat of the climate unduly. 

The morning after our arrival I was up early to see what I 
could; as, apart from the inconvenience of the heat at midday, 
this was the rainy season of the year, which lasts from October 
till March. Though it never rains all day in February or, indeed, 
every day, yet it is very likely to rain at least a portion of every 
afternoon, so we arranged our excursions as far as possible in the 
morning. 

The nights were hot and the air stifling, and the whole country 
reeks with moisture. So damp is it that a wag declares: ‘“‘ A room 
closed for a day gets a steamy, mildewed atmosphere, and, if closed 
for three days, it blooms with green mould over every inch of its 
walls and floors !”’ 

This affected me seriously as a photographer, for the shop- 
keepers will consequently only stock plates, and I had only brought 
a few films from Singapore. Some photographs, too, were under- 
exposed, as I did not realize that considerable allowance must be 
made for volcanic dust in the air, there being no less than thirty 
active volcanoes. Volcanic activity is greater in Sumatra and 
Java than anywhere on the face of the earth. 

The show places of Batavia are easily seen in a day, though 
more time might be devoted to the Museum, for which we had 
allowed far too little. The Chinese, Arab and native quarters 
also (where we passed an abandoned cannon covered with the 
flowers of worshippers, for the natives believe it to be a restorer of 
fertility !) would repay several visits. 

Arabs, Tepresenting the Mohammedan conquest of the sixteenth 
century, are in nearly every city competing with John Chinaman 
as traders and money-lenders, and they add considerably to the 
picturesqueness of the streets. 

The hot, moist climate and fears of malaria forbade us to linger 
here; and, after another drive through Meester Cornelis,.a large 
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suburb well described as “‘ an entertaining mixture of European 
bungalows, the houses of wealthy Chinese, and dirty native quarters 
swarming with life and colour,’’ we made our way through the 
broad streets with lumbering steam trams and red-roofed, white- 
washed houses to the railway station en route for the hills. 

The Weltevreden Station is a spacious stone-floored building, 
whose airy halls and waiting- and refreshment-rooms are repeated 
on’‘almost as splendid a scale at all the large towns of the island, 
and we found the railway journey very comfortable; for, in spite 
of a large number of tourists, so few people besides officials travel 
first class, that we generally had a compartment to ourselves. 

The first-class carriages are well sprung, and, in addition to the 
usual glass window and shutter, there is a window-frame of wire 
netting as in India, whilst the roofs are double and electric fans are 
plentiful. 

Distances are short, so we seldom required provisions en route ; 
but these may be bought at the larger stations, and there is a good 
restaurant car on the main-line trains between Batavia and Sura- 
baya. Railway fares are much lower than in England. 

The hour-and-a-half’s ride gave us a succession of tropical land- 
scapes on either side. Glorious clumps of palms and verdant wooded 
hills did their. best to make up for the unlovely squares and oblongs 
of level rice fields, which were being ploughed, planted, weeded 
and harvested side by side, the several crops of the year going 
on continuously with seemingly no regard for seasons. 

Grey water-buffaloes and listless oxen lounged about, grazing 
here and there on the rank herbage’ between the patches of rice, 
guided by the naked boy attendants on their backs; whilst men 
and women waded knee-deep in the mud, transplanting the green 
shoots from the seed beds, or reaping with the ridiculously small 
sickle, which Europeans have vainly tried to persuade the natives 
to discard. Children rolled at play before the gabled houses 
clustered in the tiny villages beneath the ubiquitous coco-nut palms 
and bananas; the combination of these useful trees was the cer- 
tain sign of a Kampong or village when the little bamboo houses 
were invisible. 

We were annoyed by the teeming population of Java. The 
island is very little larger than England, but its thirty million are 
more evenly spread than our forty; for the only large cities— 
Batavia, Surabaya and Samarang—have less than 400,000 inhabi- 
tants between them ; nor is the population congested as in English 
manufacturing centres. ; 

Thus, on a tour through the country, the people seem even 
more numerous than they are; and, when one goes for long walks 
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or drives far from any town, they are to be seen everywhere in 
the fields and along the roads, carrying loads to this village or to 
that, like a ceaseless procession of ants in a country overrun by 
ant-hills. Men, walking or trotting, with a couple of baskets 
groaning with fruit tied to a pole over their shoulders, women 
carrying protesting chickens slung to their waists, and boys driving 
cackling geese or muddy ducks follow one another continuously. 
All very interesting and picturesque, you will say. Yes, but one 
can have too much of a good thing; and, at last, I found myself 
saying what my wife is reported to have murmured, as a small 
child, when followed by a favourite cat all over the garden: ‘‘ I do 
wish I could be sometimes alone.’’ 

Although now nearly 600 to the square mile, the Javanese are 
still alarmingly on the increase; for they marry between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, celibacy is almost unknown, and they do 
not take kindly to emigration. The vast increase of the popula- 
tion is also attributed to the standard of scrupulously clean 
Holland being enforced upon these careless children of the tropics 
to their great benefit. 

I am writing purely from the point of view of the tourist and 
sportsman just now; and what the tourist and sportsman, though 
enjoying local colour, object to is the direct result of this over- 
population. + 

Everywhere the beautiful jungle has been or is being devastated 
to make room for the rectangular rice-fields, that blot on Javanese 
scenery ; these, partly owing to shape and partly to lack of unifor- 
mity in culture, never compensate for their primal ugliness as do 
our tracts of ploughed land. 

Everywhere the wild animals of the country, the beautiful 
birds and lovely butterflies of the tropics, disappear before the 
advancing hosts; so that sport will soon be as unknown as the 
Socialists would have it in the British Isles, where the peasant is 
to exterminate the pheasant. 

Only once in our tour through the country did we see any 
butterflies to speak of, and the gorgeous birds we had expected 
can be counted on our fingers—not only species, but individuals ! 
Such wild beasts as are left are, of course, deep in the recesses of the 
few remaining jungles, and fish are everywhere netted for the pot. 
But, with the exception of the climbing perch, these last are unin- 
teresting and would not conduce to much sport. 

This unique fish is so peculiarly formed as to be able to leave the 
water for short periods of time and climb up the roots of trees 
growing in the marshes for a feast of insects. Even to those, 

1 Since writing the above the population has increased to over 40 millions, 
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like ourselves, who have seen the many varieties of fish in the 
Aquariums of London, Antwerp, San Francisco, New York, Naples, 
Manila, Miami and Honolulu, where denizens of the deep blink 
their blue eyelids and perch on rocks like birds on trees, this was 
somewhat of a novelty. It is also found in Burma. 

A redeeming feature of the great numbers of natives is their 
picturesque dress, which I have described further on. We were at 
first repelled by their coarse and ugly physiognomy, but relieved to 
find, later, that this is mainly confined to the Sundanese, who 
number less than 3,000,000 and are found principally in West 
Java. 

The Javanese proper, who are graceful and often handsome, 
greatly despise the other races, some of whom they aver to be 
descended from the union of a man and a dog and to possess tails ! 

Nearly all are Mohammedans, though rather lukewarm about 
religion; and the women are neither veiled nor secluded. All 
alike are regarded as gentle and patient, and the chief faults urged 
against them are idleness and extravagance ; but, as those acquainted 
with their early history and the culture system can readily believe, 
the former is partly due to their having to work so much for others 
without benefiting themselves, and both are encouraged by the 
abundant natural resources and extraordinary productiveness of the 
country. Why should a man trouble to save, when he can live on 
a handful of rice and a few bananas, whilst his clothes cost a few 
shillings per annum ? 

Their tastes are extremely simple. Spoons and forks are un- 
known, and they eat their meals squatting on the ground with a 
banana leaf for a plate, dexterously throwing the rice into their 
mouths by the aid of finger and thumb. 

The banana leaf is also the wrapping paper of the tropics. 
Pinned with a cactus thorn, a bit of leaf makes a primitive bag, 
bowl, or cup; and a slip of it serves as a sylvan spoon,,an excellent 
substitute for a silver one and less likely to be stolen. 

The Javanese have also been accused of servility. Miss Scid- 
more, imbued with the spirit of American independence, complains 
now and again of their cringing to the Dutch. She says: 


““One never gets used to this abasement of the dodok (the native 
term for ‘ bowing and scraping ’) often as he may see it, and, after the 
first absurdity and humour of it wears off, it is irritating and humiliating 
to see one human being thus belittle himself before another.” 


We met an American some years ago who made the same com- 
plaint of the inhabitants of India. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the Javanese, when incensed or affronted by what 
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they consider an insult, are too weak to rebel openly, and they are 
capable of revenging themselves secretly in a very dangerous 
manner; for the dysentery and an internal disease, which only 
removal from Java will cure, have often been traced to a vindictive 
servant. A favourite method of revenge is to mix ground glass 
with the food ! 

Buitenzorg is 40 miles from Batavia; but it lies as high above 
the sea as Kandy does above Colombo, and contains a garden which 
was reported to rival even Peradeniya in size, beauty and usefulness. 

When we entered the Botanical Gardens, we were pestered 
by small boys who wished to act as guides. At last, having vainly 
tried to rid ourselves of them by every method but personal violence, 
we selected one who knew a few words of English and seemed 
strong enough to keep the rest at bay. Escorted by him, we went 
with high anticipations into the depths of the garden; for, as I 
have said, we had heard that this was the finest Botanical Garden 
in the world. 

This may be true from the strictly scientific standpoint ; but, in 
beauty and arrangement, we thought it far behind the lovely gardens 
of Ceylon, Melbourne and Sydney, or even those in the West Indies 
and Rio de Janeiro; and we began to find out that the beauties 
of Java, great as they are, have been largely exaggerated and over- 
advertised. 

There was a picturesque piece of water in front of the palace 
of the Governor-General, which stands on beautiful private lawns 
within the enclosure of the Botanical Gardens. Here we saw 
Victoria Regia lilies in bloom and an exquisite group of lotuses. 

Swimming in this lake was a large and fierce black snake. I 
pelted it with stones, till it took refuge on an island and plunged 
deep into the ferns at the foot of some beautiful red-stemmed 
palms. Then I desisted, for my wife feared it might come out 
again and attack us, and we rested on a seat, till large black ants 
dropped from the trees and crawled down our necks. 

We next visited the wonderful collection of orchids, but it was 
inartistically arranged and few were in bloom; so we returned to 
the fine avenue of Royal Palms after enjoying the tree-ferns and 
many varieties of water-plants. 

A host of labels in Dutch disfigured many of the walks, and the 
small river running through the garden was much spoilt by its 
dirty appearance and high cemented banks, but a friendly crowd 
of little boys at play in its shallow waters made a delightful scene. 

During the following days, I paid three more visits and examined 
the interesting experimental portion of 40 acres. There, rubber 
trees are tapped, varieties of tea and tobacco tested, the crossing 
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and acclimatization of plants attempted, and small plantations of 
sugar, coffee, rice, cinchona, spices and hemp are tended with a 
view to discovering the best means of combating their respective 
enemies. 

The Garden was founded by Thiesmann in 1817 as a botanical 
institute, and it now employs 170 natives on 130 acres. Five 
mountain gardens, at altitudes ranging from 3,000 to 10,000 feet, 
have been formed in connection with it. There are also labora- 
tories, a herbarium, and a botanical library containing 20,000 volumes, 
and foreign botanists are invited to avail themselves of this unique 
opportunity of study. 

Thiesmann’s museum of living twig and leaf insects has been 
abandoned, so that one can no longer see these curious freaks of 
nature: the fresh green, or dry and dead-looking twigs that sud- 
denly turn their heads, or bend their long angular legs and move 
away ; or leaves, as delusive in their way, that detach themselves 
from a branch and fly about. 

Nor did we see any interesting birds or butterflies, except one 
glittering gold bird about the size and shape of a woodpecker. 

The next day, we went over a beautiful mountain pass to the 
high and prettily situated Sanatorium of Sindanglaya, 3,000 feet 
above sea-level, whither people go from Batavia in the hot weather. 
The journey was made partly by the uncomfortable sadu drawn by 
three ponies, and partly by motor-car. 

The scenery on this excursion surpassed any we saw in Java with 
one exception ; the hills were so steep that they were too much 
for the car or the ponies, and it was necessary to walk both up and 
down portions of them. 

Our next stop was at a pretty place called Sulabumi, a favourite 
health resort of the planters and their wives, of whom many burly 
specimens had taken possession of the nice hotel and grounds. 
There was nothing much to see here, but it made a pleasant rest 
on our way to Garut, a charming place in the volcanic regions. 

We had some difficulty in getting there, as, besides negotiating 
two junctions whence the connecting trains had already left, we 
found that an embankment had given way owing to heavy rain ; 
we had, therefore, to carry our belongings and walk for a consider- 
able distance through deep clay, pushed and jostled by the innumer- 
able ‘‘ little ants’ as we called the natives. Instead of getting to 
Garut before 2 p.m., it was nearly six when we arrived at our hotel. 

A game of football was in full swing in an adjoining field, and 
it was surprising to see some of the natives playing vigorously in 
bare feet, whilst others wore the stout brown boots of civilization, 
but little else. 
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We noticed more flowers than the tropics usually display, and 
our pretty verandah was covered with the graceful pink creeper with 
tiny flowers in grape-like clusters which we had first admired at 
Medan. It is called in the Philippines carina d’amor (chain of love) 
and in Florida “‘ the Mexican rose.” A glorious araucaria stood in 
front, and white bell-shaped blossoms amongst masses of dark 
grass-like leaves made a charming edge to the borders. In this 
district grows a curious grass-tree, but we were not so fortunate as 
to see one. 

The dread shadow of malaria was upon us, so we wasted no 
more time than was absolutely necessary in getting to Tosari— 
the only place of refuge from mosquitoes—or we might have seen 
much more. Also, Tosari was so often described to us as the 
bonne bouche of Java, that we were inclined to skip a few courses 
in order to enjoy the dessert. 

On the day after our arrival at Garut, we drove out to see a 
lake with a native village beside it, where the inhabitants played 
to us on instruments of bamboo. 

The larger bamboo tubes form the bass, and the smaller the 
treble, the effect being quaint and pretty. One can hardly imagine 
a more primitive type of instrument! It makes one think of 
“pipes of Pan,” except that they are not blown but gently shaken. 
Later in the day, while we sat on our verandah, twelve little boys 
gave us a concert on this instrument, which is known as the Alang 
alang. | threw the musicians the equivalent of ten shillings ; to our 
astonishment, they laid all the instruments at our feet. We had 
bought the band! We did not like to accept their stock-in-trade 
till assured by the hotel proprietor that they could easily make some 
more and would prefer the money. 

On our way back from the lake, we visited some hot springs, but 
they were not very hot, and the bath establishment looked uninviting. 

Near Garut are some of the finest plantations of coffee, tea, 
quinine and sugar-cane in the world. Liberian coffee is now being 
substituted in the plantations for Arabian, just as Assam tea is 
taking the place of that of Japan and China. Coffee suffered so 
terribly here from a blight, such as also attacked it in Ceylon, that 
many plantations had to be converted to the cultivation of tea and 
quinine. 

The railway journey from Buitenzorg to Garut was a continual 
feast of beauty ; especially the ever-green villages built on incom- 
parable sites amid the most luxuriant vegetation, which quickly 
covers the new houses erected for the ever-increasing population. 

After leaving Bandung, a beautiful and prosperous town over 
2,000 feet above the sea, we climbed still higher with the help 
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of a second engine, descending again to Garut, which lies in a fertile 
plain surrounded by lofty mountains and volcanoes. 

At first, the railway follows a long shelf hewn high on the moun- 
tain wall. It then circles round an oval plain containing two conical 
mountains 4,000 feet above sea-level. A third mountain, rising 
out of the plain a thousand feet higher yet and terraced from base 
to summit with narrow ribbons of rice-fields in varying stages of 
culture, was an extraordinary sight. 

These rice-fields did not, in our opinion, add to the beauty of 
the landscape, except in so far as ‘‘ Distance lends Enchantment,” 
though some people rave over their ‘‘ various greens and rich tones 
of colour.” What an advantage it is to have an eye which can see 
loveliness everywhere and be blind to dingy browns, muddy ooze 
and ugly orderliness ! 

The railway, dipping nearly to the level of the plain as it des- 
cribes a great curve round the terraced mountain, again ascends 
along the side of the mountain wall for a considerable distance. 

We subsequently drove across the fertile plain of Garut, and 
obtained a more beautiful view than from the railway; for there 
was an extensive lake in the foreground, and the rice-fields were too 
far away to spoil the general effect. 

Boys scampered up with bunches of purple water-hyacinths 
plucked on its reedy shores, but the flowers soon faded as we drove 
home in the hot sun. One little fellow, exactly like a monkey, 
was very anxious that we should buy his flower, a wild red-hot 
poker, and put himself in the foreground of every photo I tried to 
take. In spite of having a paunch of alarming proportions for one 
so young, he was exceedingly active and kept up with the carriage 
for miles. Finally, he was pushed aside by others, who accom- 
panied us far beyond the confines of their villages, braving severe 
applications of the coachman’s whip to their naked bodies. 

Most of these children had what is vulgarly called ‘“ the rice- 
belly,”” owing to the mothers of Java, like those of Africa, feeding 
their children as if they were caged chickens. 

From the tender age of five weeks, during which they have 
been so severely massaged (in order to make them supple). as to 
have had their toes and fingers nearly pulled out of their sockets, 
they are fed on a mixture of well-cooked rice and bananas. Half 
a shell of a coco-nut is filled with this ‘“‘ porridge,” and the other 
half with water. The baby is tied up, so that only head and mouth 
are free, If the child does not open its mouth to cry, the mother, 
with a sweet smile, puts some porridge on the closed mouth. Its 
uncomfortable position makes poor baby cry soon enough, and down 
goes the porridge. The mother does not wait until the child has 
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swallowed the first lot, but shoves in more and more; the louder 
the little victim yells, the wider mouth and throat are opened, 
and the quicker the rice-porridge disappears. Should it be too 
thick to glide down easily and the symptoms of suffocation grow 
rather alarming, some water is put into the mouth to put things 
right. 

If the child dies during the process, nobody blames the mother, 
but calls a youngster extremely stupid who can die when being 
fed. 

Toys are almost unknown to the Javanese child; sometimes 
the father catches a bat, a bird or a big beetle, and ties it to a piece 
of hemp for his offspring to play with; but, happily, the creature 
soon succumbs to the rough treatment of its youthful owner. The 
girl has no more toys than her brother, but the flower of a banana 
and some rags are sufficient for her to imagine that she has a doll, 
and. that this doll is her child. 

At seven the boys help their fathers in the field, whilst the girl, 
who has long been a nurse to the younger children, is often at 
fourteen or fifteen a mother herself. She has very likely been pro- 
mised to some one before she was born. Joys are rare, sorrow and 
care ever present from the earliest youth in these crowded homes : 
no wonder the inmates-do not wear the happy faces of the Burmese 
in spite of a land of plenty. 

One noticeable custom about the Javanese is that, in drinking, 
their lips seldom touch the mouth of the jar. The jar is held up, 
and the water trickles into the open mouth in a manner which 
would probably cause us to choke. 

It is not difficult to suggest a reason for this. All classes chew 
the betel or areca-nut, bits of which wrapped in betel-leaf furnish 
cheer and stimulant, dye the mouth, blacken the teeth, and keep 
the lips streaming with crimson juice. For the same reason, prob- 
ably, the Javanese never kiss. The red stains on floors and pave- 
ments are suggestive of murder; and we often thought, before 
becoming aware of this custom, that some one had received an 
injury. This disgusting habit is by no means confined to the 
Javanese any more than the smoking of opium is to the Chinese. 

Besides the short excursions to the lakes I have mentioned, 
there are several long and tiring trips to be made to the craters in 
the vicinity of Garut. I could not persuade my wife to undertake 
any of them, as we have seen several of the most important volcanoes 
in the world, and they always seem unwilling to exert themselves 
for us. However, I attempted the lightest of the three excursions 
to a volcano with an unpronounceable name. 


1 Betel-chewing is common also in Burma and New Guinea. See p. 242. 
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The commencement was unfortunate, for by some mistake I 
was called at 3 a.m. instead of four ! 

The first stage of the journey was covered by means of a pair of 
ponies and the sadu, a most uncomfortable vehicle already described. 
No other was possible, as the road is shockingly bad and hilly, 
and the more comfortable conveyances are too heavy, or, as in the 
case of motor-cars, unprocurable. 

At the end of an hour or so of seemingly interminable jolting 
in the chilly gloom preceding the dawn, during which I must have 
passed some hundreds of ghostly human forms (which seemed to | 
spring out of the ground, but may have been natives on their way 
to the fruit markets, surprised out of a roadside rest), I arrived at 
the foot of a steep hill. Here the sadu and its driver struck, and 
it was necessary to mount a horse; and, when that struck, to 
dismount and clamber up the worst portions. The same perfor- 
mance had to be gone through when descending the other side, 
which was very slippery ; but the animal behaved well and allowed 
me to mount and dismount at my leisure, especially to dismount. 

The breed of horses in Java is distinctly poor ; but, since horse- 
flesh has been forbidden as an article of diet, I understand it has 
improved. 

An hour or more of this sort of thing (during which the sun at 
last appeared and I began to enjoy the beautiful panorama dis- 
closed at each turn of the road) brought me through a native vil- 
lage to a rest-house. Here I fell in with a party of Dutch tourists 
engaged in the same excursion, and ate with excellent appetite 
the breakfast carried in my luncheon-basket by a willing coolie. 
The Dutch party consisted of two gentlemen and some daring 
ladies. All had just spent two months in Sumatra, which they 
anathematized for discomfort. 

The keeper of the rest-house produced some delicious fruit— 
mangosteens, dukus and rambutans, which made an unexpected 
dessert. 

We thought we had tasted nearly all tropical fruits in Ceylon, 
Peru and the West Indies, and had arrived at despising them in 
comparison with the strawberries, peaches and hothouse grapes of 
temperate climes; but Java, which grows some varieties unknown 
elsewhere, has proved an eye-opener to many a world-traveller. 

Miss Scidmore, whose remarks on this subject I can fully endorse, 
says: 

“The fruit of fruits, the prize of the Indies and of all the Malay 
equatorial regions, where the tree is indigenous, is the Mangosteen. The 
dark purple apples hang from the tall trees by woody stems, and the 
natives bring them to market tied together in bunches of twenties like 
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clusters of gigantic grapes. It is delight enough to the eye alone to 
cut the thick fibrous rind, bisect the perfect sphere at the equator line 
and see the round ball of ‘ perfumed snow’ resting intact in its rose- 
lined cup. The five white segments separate easily, and may be lifted 
up with a fork, and they melt on the tongue with a touch of tart and 
a touch of sweet—one moment a memory of the juiciest, most fragrant 
apple, at another a remembrance of the smoothest cream ice, the most 
exquisite and delicately flavoured fruit acid known.” 


Unfortunately, it cannot be transported to Europe, even with 
the aid of refrigerating machines or when coated with wax; for, 
in less than a week after leaving the tree, the pulp melts away 
to a nasty brown mass. The offer of the leading British Steam- 
ship Company of £30 to the ship captain, who will get a basket 
of mangosteens to the Queen in good condition, is still open. 

The lovely red rambutans—a charming ornament in the forest 
or on the table—grow in clusters. They resemble a horse-chestnut 
in shape, but are larger, and the spines are tinted to the deepest 
rose colour. The spiny shell pulls apart easily and discloses a juicy, 
half-transparent mass of white pulp round a central core of smooth 
black stones. 

The duku, looking like a big green grape, a fresh almond or an 
olive, contains just such another ball of pulp within its leathery 
rind. This is a useful protection not only against the hot sun but 
also against the swarming insect life, the bane of our lives here. 

Another quite different kind of fruit, which is as large as a 
water-melon and very popular with the natives, is the prickly 
durian. Thesmellis so strong and unappetizing that few Europeans 
can be persuaded to taste it. Those who have done so are divided 
in their opinions. Some describe it as “like fresh cream and 
filberts ’’ or ‘‘ the most luscious and fascinating fruit in the uni- 
verse ’’; whilst others regard it with contempt, or pronounce the 
flavour like the smell—to Wit, rotten eggs. We inclined to the 
latter opinion, and, before we discovered the truth, were fully 
convinced that the drains of Batavia were out of order. 

The bread-fruit and its gigantic relative, the jack-fruit (which 
often weighs 30 or 40 lb.), are the mainstays of native life ; but they 
are vegetables rather than fruits. 

According to Miss Scidmore: ‘‘ Ten bread-fruit trees will sup- 
port a large family the year round, and a man may plant that many 
within an hour and need give them no further care’”’; concerning 
which Monsieur Cabaton remarks: ‘‘ such a man has in one hour 
as completely fulfilled his duty to his own and future generations 
as the native of our less genial climate by ploughing in the cold of 


1 The Garden of the East, by Helen Scidmore. 
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the winter and reaping in the summer heat as often as the 
seasons return.’’! 

Bananas, grape-fruit and mangoes in Java are disappointing 
to those who have enjoyed them in Ceylon and Florida; but the 
first named is invaluable to the natives, the tree requiring no atten- 
tion beyond the clearing away of the old stalks. 4,000 lb. weight 
will grow in the same space of ground as 100 Ib. of potatoes or 
30 lb. of wheat. It is as wholesome and necessary as bread, and 
almost the equivalent of the latter in starchy food. Oranges here 
are not orange in colour; they are green but good. 

To resume the account of my excursion to the volcano. 

After breakfast I remounted, and, accompanied by a few large 
and sinister-looking black butterflies, climbed another hill, passing 
through a second village almost hidden as usual by bananas, bam- 
boos, coco-palms, and a host of others. 

The bamboo provides the natives with their principal building 
materials and the greater part of their furniture and kitchen uten- 
sils. It is also, owing to a Chinaman who introduced the industry 
from Manila, largely used in making hats. No less than 4,000,000 
are exported in one year. 

The last portion of the ride was more enclosed, and I ascended 
and descended by a narrow path bordered with daturas in bloom, 
dwarf bamboos, and various ferns, including tree-ferns from 30 
to 40 feet high. They were fine specimens, but not equal to those 
of the Sandwich Islands nor to the giants of New Zealand. 

At last we arrived at the crater. 

This was far from being sensational, for it was a comparatively 
small one, and, moreover, it was almost completely veiled by tropical ° 
foliage. Obviously, the volcano had been inactive for some time. 

A little steam was rising from the top, and a few boiling pools 
and small mud volcanoes were pointed out by a native, who guided 
us across the treacherous ground. Some ugly Sundanese were 
collecting sulphur, and, throughout the ride back along the same 
route, I met them in parties of from twos and threes to dozens, 
seemingly as aimless as the ants so humorously described by the 
late Mark Twain. 

There are many Chinese in Garut, and during three evenings 
of our stay here, they were celebrating the New Year with fire- 
‘works and processions of dragons? and men in masks and skins 
of tigers, antelopes, pigs, etc.® 

1 Java, by Monsieur A. Cabaton. 

2 TInanimate dragons, not the giant lizards called Javanese dragons. 

3 In Limehouse, the London ‘‘ Chinatown,’”’ the Chinese New Year was cele- 


brated in 19280n January 23. At this time, all debts must be paid or forgiven. 
New clothes must be worn. The slate is wiped clean and life begins anew. 
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The Chinese in Java number 300,000, and, unlike the Japanese, 
who do not at present exceed 2,000, they are much disliked and 
harshly treated. 

Formerly they were assessed according to the length of their 
pigtails, and for each long finger-nail. They have no vote and 
are mercilessly taxed on landing and leaving, for births and deaths, 
and for every business venture and privilege. Yet they prosper 
and remain—underselling the Europeans, oppressing the natives, 
and lending at exorbitant interest. As a matter of fact, they are 
indispensable as the middleman, the obscure but necessary cog- 
wheel, the “ go-between,’’ whom the Europeans will not and the 
Javanese cannot as yet replace. 

The Government Pawnshop (an institution like that in Mexico 
City, designed to protect the people from rapacious “ uncles ’’) 
was closed during our visit. 

The fourth of March found us once more in the train en route for 
Djokja. 

After the first 50 miles of cultivated hills, crossed in the soft 
light and pleasant temperature of early morning, the railway des- 
cends to Middle Java’s endless succession of jungles and swamps. 
These are interspersed with tracts of rice country now swarming 
with natives, busily engaged in the harvest. 

Hour after hour, the train followed a raised embankment, 
brilliant lantana hedges of every shade of yellow and pink accom- 
panying the track; now a dense forest wall, tangled and matted 
together with rattans and other creepers, would shut off the view 
on either side; then a slimy swamp with enormously tall, feathery 
' grasses, nodding and swaying as we puffed by, would extend for 
miles. These swamps were uninhabited, so far as we could see, 
by fish or fowl, but they are the home of the curious climbing perch 
already mentioned. 

Meanwhile, the thermometer rose steadily, and we felt almost 
stifled after the pleasant air of Garut. Fortunately, there was no 
one in our compartment, and we were able to lie at full length and 
enjoy the contents of a luncheon-basket, supplemented by the 
delicious fruits purchased for a trifle at the stations. 

We were again disappointed because no gorgeous birds or 
butterflies materialized; not even a Java sparrow enlivened the 
journey, but the cheeky English variety is here and invades the 
hotel dining-rooms. I came across a tourist who saw a few Java 
sparrows near a town we did not visit, so they are not all dead ; 
and, judging from the number of platforms for bird-scarers in the 
fields, there must be a great many feathered pests about at certain 
seasons of the year. 
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Djokja is the place where an American lady had the unpleasant 
experience of being put under arrest for not obtaining permission 
to visit the interior of the island. We saw notices in the hotels 
and on Dutch steamers warning travellers to obtain an admission 
ticket within twenty-four hours of their setting foot in Java under 
pain of a heavy fine; but the captain of our ship gave us to under- 
stand that this formality is now dispensed with, and we omitted 
to comply with it without any dire results. 

The Dutch are credited with being suspicious of strangers 
—perhaps because their policy towards the natives has been so 
much criticized in Europe—and I was glad I had a passport ; but 
we met with civility and kindness everywhere. Nor can much 
exception be taken now towards their rule in Netherlands India, 
the government of which has many similarities to that of our Indian 
Empire. 

In general, the natives are governed through their own Chiefs ; 
but: Djokja and Solo—or, to give them their full names—Djok- 
jakarta and Surakarta—are the only places in the island where 
the native rulers have retained an apparent independence. The 
two States, of which these towns are the respective capitals, were 
the last to be brought under Dutch jurisdiction, so that they have 
remained the centre of the national life, where the Javanese people 
is least changed and can be best studied. Here may be seen many 
factories for the two industries peculiar to the Javanese and kindred 
peoples—the manufacture of the kvees and the ornamentation of 
stuffs by the batik or battek process. 

To batik is a Javanese word, signifying to draw upon a cotton 
cloth with molten wax. If used as a noun, it means a piece of cloth 
so treated. 

The krees, of which there are many kinds (each bearing a 
different name according to the material, shape and decoration 
of the blade, guard or scabbard), is the characteristic arm of the 
inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago. 

It is not merely an arm, but a symbol of rank and authority, as 
was the sword in Europe during the Middle Ages and, till lately, in 
Japan. Thus it is worn by all Javanese above the peasant class 
who are over fourteen years of age. 

Great princes wear two and even four at a time, and women 
of rank are allowed to display it occasionally—etiquette regulating 
the various ways in which it is carried. 

This murderous-looking knife is generally thrust through the 
back of the girdle or belt, and its presence there, ready for instant 
use, has proved a great restraint to the manners of a spirited, hot- 
blooded people, and it has lent to their intercourse the same exag- 
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gerated formality, mutual deference and high decorum that dis- 
tinguished the old two-sworded men of Japan. On the other 
hand, this custom is a serious danger to the public; for, like the 
Malays, an inhabitant of Java will ‘“‘run amok” when unduly 
excited by the smoking of Indian hemp, or when overcome by 
anger, shame or grief, and he will rush through the streets slashing 
and killing anyone he meets. 

At Garut we had already visited a batik factory and watched 
women pouring melted wax through a funnel-shaped cup on to the 
cotton cloths, thus tracing a first outline. The cloth is next plunged 
into a bath of dye, the waxed parts being, of course, unaffected by 
it. Then the wax is removed from part of the cloth by means 
of a knife or by steaming. These operations are repeated several 
times with dyes of different colours. 

The cloths are treated on both sides; they have, therefore, no 
wrong side and may be used with either side uppermost. By means 
of these repeated applications of wax and immersions in various 
dyes, it is possible to obtain extremely complex designs, which 
possess a charm of their own and are gay and harmonious in colour. 
There are hundreds of accepted patterns, some of which are reserved 
for certain articles of clothing or for particular persons. The Sul- 
tans of Djokja and Solo wear batiks of special design that no other 
native would dare to wear. 

In recent years, the markets have been flooded with copies 
in printed calicos, the colours of which, unlike those of genuine 
batiks, run as soon as the cloth is washed. Their low prices tempt 
the natives to buy, and many an unfortunate tourist is taken in. 
Although escorted by the obliging proprietor of our hotel at Garut, 
who has been three years in the country, our first purchases turned 
out to be frauds; but we got many nice second-hand batiks at 
Djokja for cushion covers. 

The genuine batiks can be washed hundreds of times, and they 
become softer and more pliable each time, so that it is better, as well 
as safer, to buy old ones. 

Batiking is, of course, done by the natives for the sake of beauti- 
fying their garments, which are of a very simple nature; like 
those of the Burmese, they are the same for both sexes. 

The basis of the costume and sometimes the whole costume is 
the sarong, t.¢. a kind of skirt falling from the shoulders, or from 
the waist, to the feet. That worn by the people of Djokja is 
generally blue 1 and that of Solo brown,! checks or stripes being 
common among the Sundanese, whilst the better classes indulge in 
fancy batiks. 


1 Butcher blue and chocolate brown, 
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We were disappointed to find that Javanese fancy runs rather to 
complicated geometrical designs than to representations of beasts, 
birds or butterflies ; the peacock, however, is popular. 

Batiks are much used to adorn the head. The man’s long hair 
is done up in a coil and hidden by a kerchief more or less artistically 
batiked, the corners of which emerge like tiny horns on either side. 
Above this is often a wide hat of bamboo fibre or plaited palm-leaf, 
either plain or in several bright colours. This hat may be more 
than 2 feet in diameter, but it is without the peak and curled brim 
of the huge Mexican variety. It thus forms an excellent substitute 
for an umbrella or parasol. 

Native dandies and officials of the towns wear a peaked cap, 
whilst in Djokja and Solo may be seen the curious headgear which 
has been described as a truncated cone, or stiff sugar-loaf fezes of 
white leather. 

We saw extraordinary susie in cream-coloured fezes and 
scarlet gowns with gorgeous designs, stalking majestically through 
the streets of Solo, escorted by cringing minions. Here, too, were 
personages of high rank, accompanied, as always, by a native 
carrying a parasol—their rank being denoted by its height, colour 
and wealth of gold trimming. So important is this in the eyes 
of the people, that even the Dutch officials are careful to provide 
themselves with a parasol as large and gaudy as those of the native 
rulers. 

One realizes at once the point of the salutation, “May your 
shadow never grow less.’’ Nevertheless, addressed to persons 
inclined to stoutness and touchy about their personal appearance, 
this might not be well received. 

An indispensable article of the feminine toilet is the slendang, 
a batiked scarf of silk or cotton often ornamented with fringes, 
something over 20 inches wide—in colour brown, green or yellow, 
or, among the poorer classes, a deep blue. The well-dressed woman 
wears it as an ornament; but the woman of the people throws 
it across one shoulder like a bandolier, and uses it for the goods 
she has bought or is going to sell, or for the last-born baby—a 
method of carrying babies almost universal in Java. 

Women are generally bareheaded, but they deck themselves 
with flowers or ornamental pins as in Burma and Japan. Like 
those of evéry country they love necklaces, rings and bracelets of 
all kinds, also heavy ear-rings of a peculiar type which stretch the 
lobe of the ear to a mere thread—a disfigurement much prac- 
tised in Ceylon, New Guinea, Central Africa and the South = 
Islands. 

Umbrellas of oiled paper provide shelter from the frequent 
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heavy rain here. As in most uncivilized or semi-civilized countries, 
both men and women go barefoot, including the native soldiers of 
the Colonial Army. 

Dice, cards, quail and cock-fights, betting on spinning-tops 
with numbered sides, performances on the gamelan—a sort of 
xylophone—public dancing-girls, masked actors, and representa- 
tions of the wayang, or puppet-show, are the favourite amusements. 
The puppets or marionettes are perfectly flat with movable arms ; 
their faces and limbs are fantastically deformed—in order, it is 
said, to evade the Mussulman law which forbids the reproduction 
of the human body. 

So, too, the figures of Maori carvings in New Zealand have 
generally three fingers in order to differentiate them from gods or 
men. 

The masked actors wear curious faces with grotesquely pointed 
noses. The colours of the masks vary according to the nature of 
the persons represented ; if these are gods, the noses are painted 
yellow—for distinguished men, white—for giants and evil spirits, 
black or red; but brown, the natural skin-colour of the Javanese, 
is seldom seen. 

On returning from a motor drive to Solo, we came upon a per- 
formance by snouted, masked ones in the streets of Djokja. 

These performances are as frequent and public as the Burmese 
Pwes, or feasts, the Javanese tradesman being equally prodigal and 
glad of any excuse for a holiday ; in fact, he has a genius for dis- 
covering such. He finds a pretext in the most trifling details of 
his own life or in the lives of others ; as well as in the more important 
events, such as the circumcision of his boys, the rice harvest, the 
building of a house, the filing of his teeth; and he celebrates these 
holidays with enthusiasm, thus quickly dissipating any savings. 

The Sultans of Djokja and Solo have, in addition to a large 
revenue, a pension of {60,000 yearly from the Dutch, on which 
they maintain huge establishments including small armed forces ; 
but they may not leave their palaces nor receive visits, or even 
letters, without the permission of the Resident. The latter’s advice 
is practically a command ; and his artillery, available at any moment, 
could blow their so-called forts and palaces to atoms in a few 
minutes. : 

The palaces are, like those of most Eastern monarchs, within 
a vast, walled enclosure or kraton, which consists of a series of 
courtyards, lanes and promenades, flanked by numerous buildings ; 
the whole contains some 10,000 to 15,000 souls. 

In the case of the Sultan, or more correctly the Susuhunan, of 
Solo, these are mostly women, as he may never be served or 
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approached except by women. Everything that the sovereign can 
require, every necessity of life and of pleasure, is to be found within 
the enclosure ; including, of course, a mosque, for the Susuhunan 
is regarded as the representative of God, and he is worshipped in 
that capacity. 

One of his titles is: ‘‘ The Axis of the Universe,’’ which reminds 
me ‘of the naive belief of the simple Burmese that the ‘“‘ Centre of 
the Universe’’ was at Mandalay. He only shows himself to his 
subjects four times a year, and Cabaton’s description of one of these 
occasions is worth quoting. 


“ Decked out like an idol in wonderful jewels, accompanied by the 
Resident and followed by a many-coloured retinue of women, warriors 
and Amazons, he proceeds with pomp to a platform, erected near the 
entry but within the walls of the enclosure and surmounted by a kind of 
throne, on which the two powers take their seats beneath a canopy. 
Without the gates, the people, in the open space, prostrate themselves 
in worship, their faces in the dust, happy in the sight of what for them 
is the supreme incarnation of all the powers of the earth. 

“The Susuhunan receives also the homage of his nobles, who drag 
themselves on hands and knees to the foot of the throne. Next, the 
entire staff of the kraton passes before him in review, including the guard 
of honour; and then a distribution of food is made amongst the crowd, 
the food being carried in enormous baskets, the least of them, like all 
that concerns his sacred person, being sheltered by a huge parasol of 
gold! Finally, sweetmeats and betel-nut are offered to his entourage. 
He then returns with no less solemnity to bury himself in his harem 
amidst his 3,000 wives, to waste in a grotesque luxury his strength, his 
intelligence, his will, and the 2,000,000 krones of revenue which are still 
his to spend each year.’ } 


In this connection I will also give Miss Scidmore’s account of 
an incident she saw at Solo; the personage referred to was not, of 
course, the Susuhunan, but a prince of lower rank. 


“Quite unexpectedly we saw the princely personage himself receive 
his early cup of coffee, attracted first to the ceremony by noticing a 
man carrying a gold salver and cup, and followed by an umbrella-bearer 
and two other attendants, enter an angle of the court in whose shady 
arcade we were for the moment resting. Suddenly, all four men dropped 
to their heels in the dodok, the Javanese attitude of respect, and, crouch- 
ing, sidled and hopped along for a hundred feet to the steps of a pavilion. 
The cup-bearer insinuated himself up those four steps, still squatting on 
his heels and at the same time balancing his burden in his two extended 
hands, and proffered the gold salver to a shadowy figure half reclining 
in a long chair. We stood motionless, unseen in our dark arcade, and 
watched this precious bit of court comedy through, and saw the cup- 
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bearer retire backward down the steps across the court to the spot where 
he might rise from his ignoble attitude and walk like a human being 
again.’’ 1 


One evening we saw some Javanese dancing. 

It is not unlike that in Burma, though different from anything 
we have seen elsewhere ; as the posturing, which Orientals practise, 
was supplemented here by much play of the hands and wrists. 

The Dutch woman, who procured the dancers, invited us to 
admire the wonderful way in which they manipulated the joints 
of their fingers. Some of them were able to bend the back of the 
hand against the forearm and the fingers against the back of the 
hand ! 

It certainly was wonderful, but did not give us keen pleasure, 
and it seemed about on a par with the boasts of the ‘‘ most un- 
attractive old thing’”’ in the Mikado concerning the fascination 
of her right elbow. 

There were three dancers—a man and two nice-looking girls. 
The latter, who were short and slight, were dressed (with the 
thermometer at 90°) in tight black velvet knee-breeches and cloaks ; 
but the man was attired merely in a belt and a helmet. This kept 
falling over his eyes as he capered about—it would be absurd to 
saysdanced. Nevertheless, a crowd of natives assembled outside 
the verandah on which we were being entertained ; for this simple 
people will gaze at such a performance the whole night long with 
obvious pleasure. 

It will be readily understood from what I have written of the life 
and dress of the people, the colonists, and the court, that we had a 
very entertaining time in these two cities; but there are in their 
vicinity other quite different, but no less attractive, objects of 
interest—I mean the wonderful remains of Hindu and Buddhist 
temples, which, according to the accepted guide-book, ‘‘ surpass 
in extent and magnificence anything to be seen in Egypt or India.” 

Sir Stamford Raffles, the British Governor of Javain 1811, when 
he took over the Dutch East Indian possessions for a few years 
lest Napoleon should seize them, discovered these temples hidden 
in a tangle of tropical vegetation. They were then as deeply 
concealed in the heart of the jungle and as utterly forgotten as the 
huge Buddha, 181 feet long, unearthed at Pegu in Burma. (The 
explanation generally received is that Middle Java was temporarily 
depopulated by earthquakes and volcanic eruptions.) 

He wrote: 


“The interior of Java contains temples that, as works of labour and 
1 The Garden of the East, by Helen Scidmore, 
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art, dwarf to nothing all our wonder and admiration at the Pyramids of 
Egypt a” : 
and Alfred Russell Wallace said of Boro Budur: 


“The amount of human labour and skill expended on the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh sinks into insignificance, when compared with that 
required to complete the sculptured hill temple in the interior of Java.”’ 


Nearly all the most important ruins, which extend over an 
immense area, can now be reached by rail, but the roads are good 
and trains are stuffy in hot climates, so we hired a motor-car. This 
saved much time and inconvenience, but it proved expensive. 
Another drawback was that the native driver and the footman, 
whom he insisted on taking with him, were so passionately fond 
of blowing the horn and various other instruments of torture 
possessed by the vehicle—even when no one was within a hundred 
yards of us—that we had to stuff our ears with cotton wool. 

Neither of them spoke English or Dutch, and they either could 
not, or would not, understand our remonstances and signs which 
eventually verged on the frantic. They were, of course, also per- 
fectly reckless, and nothing but the extraordinary agility of the 
natives, their abject servility and convenient habit of walking at 
the side of the road, saved us from becoming a murderous Jugger- 
naut. This was almost the only occasion on which we needed 
some knowledge of the native speech, although of course we often 
wished we knew a little. 

Javanese is extraordinarily difficult, but Malay, a language 
which can be readily acquired in a few months, is understood 
nearly everywhere ; so the Dutch, who do not wish the people to 
learn Dutch, have made Malay the official tongue. 

The hotel-keepers and many of the Dutch residents speak 
English, and it is fortunate that it is so; for English-speaking 
couriers are practically unprocurable, and it is not advisable to 
attempt to import Indian or Chinese servants. 

The first temple we visited was the Mendut, which was long 
buried in the sand and ashes vomited by Mount Merapi. This 
volcano dominates the plain in which Djokja is situated, and, 
whenever it enters upon a term of repose, there are terrible earth- 
quakes. Thus, in 1867, the entire city was overthrown, and many 
of its inhabitants perished. 

The temple, seventy feet in height, is built of blocks of dressed 
lava, and contains three colossal statues of great beauty. 

They have been described by some as the Hindu Trinity, by 
others as the Buddhist Trinity, or otherwise explained by local 
legends ; but they are now believed to be the Redeemer of this 
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world, the lord of the future world, and Buddha. This last image 
is regarded as one of the most spiritual and attractive of the Great 
Master to be seen anywhere. There are also a number of bas-reliefs, 
carvings and arabesques. From here we drove for two miles along 
a lane bordered with fields of rice, tapioca, sugar and indigo—the 
last a crop of small value since the discovery of artificial indigo— 
and then, on entering an avenue of lofty trees, we saw towering 
above us the magnificent structure of Boro-Budur. The name 
means ‘‘ Innumerable Buddhas.” 

The top of its central dome is only a hundred feet high, but, 
seen first at close quarters from the depths of the lane, it appears 
much higher than it really is. 

In some respects, however, the first view will be disappointing ; 
at any rate, to those who have visited Egypt and India and seen 
most of the world’s greatest wonders. But comparisons are un- 
satisfactory and misleading; and, though Miss Scidmore says: 
“ Stripped of every kindly relief of vine and moss, with every gap 
and ruined angle visible, there is something garish, raw, and almost 
discordant at the first glance,” yet the building grows on one every 
hour. One must bear in mind, too, that the beauty of the structure 
stands or falls with the illumination. Without sunlight it is a 
monotonous dead-grey colossus, which even its ideal setting of 
palm-trees cannot make pleasing; but the sun brings relief into 
the masses of grey lava, and then the shadow effect speaks, an effect 
intentionally produced by the Hindu architects, who were well 
aware they were building in the land of the sun and of intense 
light. 

Moreover, the architectural impression has now suffered per- 
manently, because the original base has sunk many feet. 

The building stands on a broad platform and rises in five square 
terraces enclosing galleries, or processional paths between their 
walls, which are covered on each side with bas-reliefs. The terrace 
walls hold 436 niches or alcove chapels, where the same number 
of life-size Buddhas sit serene upon lotus cushions. These face 
the four points of the compass. 

Above the five square terraces are three circular terraces, 
crowned with thirty-two, twenty-four, and sixteen latticed dagobas 
respectively, enclosing the same number of’seated Buddhas. All 
these face the great dagoba or final cupola. Of the last mentioned 
seventy-two Buddhas, only ten. were found intact; but, during 
the excavation, the stones belonging to most of them were found 
and restored. > 

The exact purpose of the central dagoba as the key to the whole 
structure is still unsolved, 
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This final shrine is 150 feet in circumference and—empty. It. 
is believed to have been ransacked by treasure-hunters, and that 
the building is really an immense stupa or dagoba; that is, an 
erection over some relic or spot sacred to Buddha, similar to those 
found in India and Burma (such as the one we saw near Benares, 
which I have mentioned in Chapter IX). 

.. This is the only known stupa, or shrine, in Java; but it surpasses 
any found elsewhere in its conception, its construction, and in the 
wealth and beauty of its ornamentation. The size and magnificence 
have led some to infer that the central dagoba actually contained 
the ashes of Buddha himself ! 

We ascended the steep steps, worn by the feet of thousands of 
pilgrims of ages long past, and followed the prescribed ritual circuit 
which the Buddhist had to follow in honour of the ‘“‘ Great Master,” 
passing round each terrace in turn and admiring the sculpture on 
either side before ascending to the next. At one point, we came 
on a number of natives engaged in restoration under careful super- 
vision ; for the Dutch are no longer blind, in their pursuit of wealth, 
to the immense archeological treasures of their richest colonial 
possession. 

From the top there is an extensive view over highly cultivated 
fields and dense palm groves, though Miss Marianne North’s verdict, 
“‘ the finest view I ever saw,’ must, we think, have been influenced 
by her exalted feelings after the study of this monument, covered 
with such a wealth of ornament as no other structure in the world 
possesses. 

The carvings, set end to end, would measure considerably over 
two miles in length. 

Besides portraying the life of Buddha and his disciples—a 
picture-Bible of Buddhism—the every-day life of a thousand years 
ago is pictured too. 

Temples, palaces, thrones and tombs, ships and houses, all 
man’s constructions are portrayed. The life in cities and palaces, 
in fields and villages, is there delineated. Royal folk in wonderful 
jewels sit enthroned, with minions offering gifts and burning incense 
before them; whilst warriors kneel and maidens dance. The 
peasant ploughs the rice-fields with the same wooden stick and 
ungainly buffalo, and carries the rice sheaves with the same shoulder- 
pole of bamboo as is used in all the Farther East to-day. Women 
fill their water-vessels at the tanks and bear them away on their 
heads as in India now, and scores of bas-reliefs show the unchanging 
customs of the Orient—a treasure-house of facts for scientists and 
historians. 

Even the humorous fancies of the sculptor are expressed in 
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stone. A splendidly caparisoned elephant flings its feet in un- 
conscious imitation of the dancing-girl close by, just as one may see 
a spectator at a football match kick his neighbour involuntarily 
in the excitement of the moment, or at a circus imitate the grotesque 
grimaces of a clown. Other sportive elephants carry fans or state 
umbrellas in their trunks; and the marine monsters, swimming 
about the ship which bears the Buddhist missionaries to the isles, 
have such curious human resemblances as to make one wonder 
whether those primitives did not occasionally pillory an enemy 
with their chisels too. 

There is not a nude figure in the 24 miles of sculptured scenes, 
and the costumes are a study in themselves; whilst the trees and 
flowers are, according to Ferguson, “‘ complicated and refined 
beyond any examples known in India.’ 

Another observer notes that “no particularly Javanese types 
of face and figure are represented. All the countenances are 
Hindu, Hindu-Caucasian and pure Greek, the last showing evidence 
of Bactrian influences on the Indus whence the builders came.” ? 

The exact age of Boro-Budur is a matter of conjecture ; but it 
is believed to have been commenced about the eighth century A.D. 
Nine centuries later, incredible as it may seem, considering that 
the edifice was built on a natural hill, the inhabitants of Java were 
unaware of its existence; and still another century passed before 
it was discovered by Sir Stamford Raffles. 

He did what he could to remove the accumulated rubbish, and, 
later, the Dutch made.a survey ; but another period of a hundred 
years passed before the restoration of this unique structure was 
taken in hand. 

In 1907 the Dutch Government ordered a complete photographic 
survey ; and Colonel van Erp was placed in charge of the work 
of restoration, which was going on at the time of our visit. 

According to The Times newspaper of April 25, 1923: 


“Photographs taken before and since the restoration show the 
marked success which attended his efforts. In the upper circular terraces 
it was possible to restore the monument almost to its original state. No 
attempt was made anywhere to imitate the original carving, for the 
aim throughout has been simply to prevent further decay. Buddhism 
and monumental religious sculpture alike have disappeared from Java, 
and to counterfeit the decoration would have been to falsify an historical 
document. The Boro-Budur, therefore, stands, an authentic and unal- 
tered but reconstructed memorial to a glorious past.” 


Some one has stated that the temple covers nearly as much 
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ground as the Great Pyramid, the largest structure known, and 
that it should be included with that amongst the Seven Wonders 
of the World. 

Before leaving, we were able to add another bird to the few 
new varieties with which Java had provided us—a beautiful pale- 
blue swift, even larger than our black one, which chased mosquitoes 
untiringly round and round the temple walls. In the vicinity of 
another temple we saw the little black and white fantail, a familiar 
object in New Zealand, where it seems at times about to perch on 
one’s fishing-rod. Here, also, it is as inquisitive as a jackdaw and 
as confiding as a robin. The only other birds we saw, besides the 
golden woodpecker of Buitenzorg and friendly humming-bird of 
Tosari, were a kind of duck with bright chestnut neck, one blue 
parrot seen from the train, two white paddy-birds, and a dainty 
pair of green fly-catchers, which made their nest in the flowery 
festoons of the creeper on our verandah at Garut. Monkeys 
entertained us twice, but no other wild animals. Buitenzorg 
provided the only snake; and, except for the large and sinister 
black butterflies and a few gorgeous swallow-tails, we only once 
came across any worth a second glance. 

Not far from Boro-Budur are ruins of more than 400 temples 
and the traces of a city greater than any now existing on the island ; 
but we contented ourselves with a study of those in the plain of 
Brambanan. 

This plain, lying between Djokja and Solo, contains ruins of 
more than 150 Hindu and Buddhist temples, but the principal 
ones are those known as ‘‘ The Brambanan Temples.”’ 

They stand beside the River Opak about 12 miles from Djokja ; 
and, like the temple of Mendut, they are overlooked by the volcano 
Merapi. 

This treacherous mountain had so thoroughly covered them 
with its ashes, supporting a dense vegetation, that they were only 
discovered by chance a century ago, and have but lately been 
completely excavated. 

The date of erection is believed to be the ninth century, soon 
after the completion of Boro-Budur, when the people were turning 
to Hinduism, and Hindu arts had reached their highest develop- 
ment in Java. When Mohammedanism took its place in the 
sixteenth century, the decadence of arts had begun, and the art 
of architecture died entirely ; no structures since that time redeem- 
ing the people and religion, which in India and Spain had left such 
monuments of beauty. 

Unlike Boro-Budur we have here many butidneee or rather 
remains of buildings, no one of which can in any way be compared 
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with that miracle of architecture; but here, too, although com- 
paratively few in number, are some beautiful bas-reliefs. 

The principal images found in them—Loro Jongram, the maiden 
with the beautiful hips, Ganesha, the elephant-headed god, and 
Nandi, the sacred bull—have been transferred to museums; also 
a fine set of bas-reliefs showing Rama searching for his stolen wife 
until the King of the Monkeys, espousing his cause, leads him to 
success, 

From here we drove two miles to the famous ‘‘ Thousand 
Temples’’; but, although the guide-book says, ‘‘ These ruins 
consist of a large main temple surrounded by 240 smaller ones,” 
they were so small that we could not identify them, and, presumably, 
the other 759 must be left to the imagination. 

The fact is that these ruins are worse preserved than any we 
were recommended to see, for the earthquake of 1867 caused the 
roof of the principal temple to fall in, and the material of some 
has been used for house-building, whilst many images and carvings 
were stolen to grace the gardens of Dutch residents. 

There were similar thefts at Boro-Budur, but they have made 
as little impression on that gigantic structure as the filching of 
water for industrial purposes has made on. the Falls of Niagara. 

After the temple was uncovered, the natives considered it a 
free quarry and carried off carved stones for door-steps, gate-posts, 
foundations and fences. Every visitor, tourist or antiquarian 
helped himself, and every Residency, native prince’s garden, and 
plantation lawn, far and near, is'still ornamented with Boro-Budur’s 
sculptures. 

In the garden of the Magelung Residency Miss Marianne North 
found a Chinese artist employed in restoring Boro-Budur images, 
touching the Hindu countenances with a chisel until their eyes 
wore the proper Chinese slant! i 

We ourselves saw instances of this in the gardens of Djokja, 
especially in that of the Resident ; but all that is a thing of the 
past, and relics are now jealously sought for and guarded. The 
temples of Brambanan, Mendut and Boro-Budur are railed off, 
and one has to pay an entrance fee. 

During the Javanese War, Dutch hussars amused themselves, 
when not otherwise engaged, by striking off the heads of statues 
with sabre strokes. Conspicuous heads made fine targets for rifle 
and pistol practice. Native boys at play amongst the ruins, in 
the intervals of watching cattle, broke off tiny heads and bits of 
carving to throw at one another. On the site of the ‘“‘ Thousand 
Temples ’’ we found a group of herd-boys, but they have learnt to 
leave such things alone. 


\ 
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Before leaving Djokja, we made an attempt to see the interior 
of the Sultan’s palace. This had been denied us at Solo. 

We succeeded in obtaining permission from the Dutch Resident 
to see what the official he sent with us would be allowed to show ; 
but, as the said official spoke only Dutch and gave his attention 
almost entirely to a pompous Dutchman who insisted on accom- 
panying us, we did not benefit much by it. 

’ However, we had the unusual pleasure of a glimpse of some of 
the young and pretty girls of the harem. They were disporting 
themselves in a court through which we passed whilst their lord 
and master was getting up. It was about Io a.m., and in another 
court we came upon the Sultan’s band discoursing sweet and pleasant 
music on gamelans and small drums. 

The next court produced the strange sight of a score or more 
of men, each of whom carried a game-cock, walking in procession. 

Some of these cocks were crowing defiantly at their neighbours, 
and they continued to do so after being set down; but all were 
carefully watched, and compelled to take a constitutional in peace 
if not in quietness. The guide explained that the Sultan kept 
more than a hundred cocks for fighting, and that each bird had 
two male attendants, who were responsible for its security and 
welfare night and day ! 

We much admired the beautiful birds in a large aviary; 
especially several varieties of gorgeous pheasants and rare birds ~ 
of Paradise. Two large horns, wonderfully polished and fixed on 
a teak pedestal as drawing-room ornaments, also attracted my 
attention. They belonged to the banteng or great wild bull, which 
is still found in the south-west—a morose and fearsome beast 
much sought after by sportsmen. 

In the private Zoo we saw tigers and many kinds of monkeys, 
including some fine iron-grey fellows, black Gibbon monkeys, and 
a richly-furred rust-red one. There was also a mouse-deer, the 
smallest deer known. It is a native of Java and a most graceful — 
little animal. The only elephant was standing up swaying madly 
(perhaps in a nightmare). Elephants can never remain still—not 
~ even when asleep. ? 

Late one evening, we went to a curious ruined pleasure-house 
of some prince near Djokja. This is called ‘“‘ the Water Castle,” as 
‘it possesses several -pieces of ornamental water. Pretty boys of 
eight or ten, with long wavy black hair floating over their shoulders, 
were bathing there, and it was a strange picturesque place. 

We went direct from here to Surabaya, the largest, busiest, 
hottest and unhealthiest city in the island. Our heavy luggage 
had been brought by sea from Batavia; and, having left all but a 
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week’s requirements at the large hotel recently built, we lost no 
time in setting out by motor-car for Tosari in the neighbouring 
mountains. 

The journey is generally made in four stages. First, a couple 
of hours in the comparative cool of early morning by train through 
malarial swamps; then two successive stages of three hours in 
one of the uncomfortable bone-shaking vehicles of Na country 
drawn by two sturdy ponies, mostly uphill. 

By this time the traveller has reached nearly 3,000 feet above 
sea-level, and he is ready for lunch. This is taken at a small hotel, 
whilst horses’or sedan chairs are prepared for the last stage of the 
journey. 

The final stage, though necessitating stiff climbing, is through in- 
teresting vegetation, with extensive views over the plain below, and 
one is sufficiently repaid for the early start and wearisome ascent. 

A motor-car enables one to leave Surabaya at a reasonable 
hour; and, if it is a good one, to travel without fatigue, always 
cool and comfortable, and without the bother of changing and 
looking after odds and ends of baggage. The cost to Tosari, on 
account of the heavy gradients and bad surface (for it rains nearly 
every afternoon in the mountains), is prohibitive at this time of 
year.! We therefore engaged one as far as Puspo only. This place 
is 2,600 feet above sea-level, and it was necessary to spend the 
night at a poor inn. 

The journey thither was not as pleasant as it might have been, 
for we had as much difficulty as before in restraining the driver 
and his inevitable mate from ‘‘ riding rough-shod over everybody ”’ 
and from blowing the horn like the Last Trump every ten yards 
or so. Also, neither of them knew the way and they appeared 
unable to read the sign-posts, which were clearly marked in two 
languages unintelligible to us ; so it was necessary to stop several 
times to ask. 

Fresh complications arose when, on arriving at Pasuruan, some 
thirty miles from Surabaya, we were stopped by gendarmes and 
conveyed to the police-station ! 

It was explained to us by a cheeky Chinese boy (the only person 
at the police-station who understood English) that no motor-cars 
were allowed on the road on that day, and that we must return 
immediately. 

The Dutch seem, in some respects, a trifle over-cautious in Java, 
for they do not allow trains to be run at night, and they apparently 
regard this particular road as so perilous that motor-cars are only 
to be trusted on it when they are quite alone, all other vehicles 
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having been warned off and the surrounding population notified ! 
Yet, they run enormous trains and fast steam trams with endless 
trailers through the crowded streets of Batavia and other cities, 
and they string across public squares conglomerations of electric 
wires which no English authorities would sanction ; whilst anyone 
may drive a motor-car, and there is no speed limit in town or country. 

We were told that the only days this road is open for motor- 
cars are Saturdays and Sundays—an important matter about which 
extraordinary ignorance prevails at Surabaya. This was a terrible 
blow. However, I put a bold face on it and demanded to see the 
Dutch Resident. 

The cheeky Chinese boy guided us to his house a mile distant, 
attempting en route to displace our driver from the wheel; so that 
I had to handle this diminutive policeman rather roughly, and, on 
arriving at the Residency, he took to his heels and we saw him no 
more. 

Having handed my card and English passport to the native 
servant, we had not long to wait before the flunkey returned with 
pencil and paper, and made signs that I should write down what I 
required of his master. This I did, and he shortly came back, 
beckoning us to follow him to a verandah with marble tiles, where 
the representative of Government was sitting in a long nightgown 
and bedroom slippers writing at a table. 

After the quaint scenes at Batavia and elsewhere of Dutch 
dishabille, as previously described, this was not such a shock as 
it might have. been. We evidently showed no surprise, for the 
Resident made no apology. 

He received us politely, and, to our great relief, spoke excellent 
English. After graciously writing an order to the police, per- 
mitting us to proceed, he waddled across the room—for he was 
very short and outrageously fat—pointed out the route on the 
map, warned us gravely of the serious dangers of the road, and 
wished us God-speed. 

The rest of the journey was devoid of incident, except that our 
ignorant driver and his “horning”’ assistant passed the hotel 
twice. At last, in despair, we got out and walked, followed by the 
car almost pushing us in the back; for the whole road except the 
middle was several inches deep in mud. Then the rain descended 
in torrents ! i : 

The hotel was empty except for one tourist, who had ridden 
down from Tosari and, like us, was drenched to the skin. 

Together we grumbled over the indifferent food and the bare 
bedrooms, and he informed us that the real reason why there was 
so much trouble about passports and permits to Tosari was on 
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account of the many cases of plague at Surabaya, which the 
authorities were seeking to conceal ! 

The temperature at this altitude was very agreeable; and, but 
for the mosquitoes, we should have enjoyed sitting on the verandah 
in the moonlight, with a pleasing view through leafy avenues of 
lofty mountains. 

Next morning, we resumed our journey on horseback, our 
luggage being carried by eight coolies in a sedan chair fitted with 
curtains. 

These sedan chairs are, as a rule, used only for passengers, the 
luggage being carried by four or five coolies, so the canny Dutch 
hotel-keeper was terribly shocked at our extravagance ; but it is 
the only means of keeping it dry, should rain, as was very likely, 
come on. It is also a safer way of transporting it ; for the coolies 
here, who carry everything on their heads, sometimes drop heavy 
articles. 

My wife’s horse was well-behaved, but mine had an intolerable 
habit of putting his head round and trying to take my foot in his 
teeth; so I could not give undivided attention to the scenery. 

Most of the way we were climbing steadily through a dense 
forest, and, when the ground fell away on one side or the other, 
delightful peeps of the valley below were to be obtained over the 
tops of the trees. For the first time in Java, we went a mile or 
two without meeting a human being. 

The inhabitants of this region are known as Teneggris, of whom 
the following attractive account is given by Monsieur Cabaton : 


“The Teneggris and their goats, which wander all day long with 
tinkling bells in the forests of chemaras, those tropical pines which are 
three times the height of ours, take shelter for the night in villages of 
rustic wooden huts with roofs of thatch. These are protected from the 
tigers by strong palisades of interlaced bamboos. They are loyal, active, 
good workers, hospitable and unusually moral; they are stronger, 
browner and shorter than the Javanese of the plains. They number 
some five or six thousand and are scattered among some fifty villages. 
They marry only among themselves and are firmly attached to their 
ancient faith, the worship of Shiva, greatly corrupted by animistic prac- 
tices. Each year they celebrate a sacrificial repast, ascending for that 
purpose the flanks of the volcano Bromo, or Brahma, to whom they 
make oblations of rice and fruits in place of the human sacrifices which 
it is said were formerly offered.” 3 


This colony of Shiva-worshippers fled to the inaccessible 
mountain regions some centuries ago, in order that they might 


1 Java, by Monsieur A. Cabaton, 
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pursue their religion unmolested by Arab rulers, who were quite 
ready to enforce Mohammedanism at the point of the sword. 

Mr. Arnold Wright, in Twentieth Century Impressions of Nether- 
lands India, remarks that “‘ the Teneggris are more uncouth than 
their gentle and refined neighbours westward, though not wanting 
in kindness and honesty’; and that, ‘‘ owing to the scarcity of 
water in the mountains, there is also a noticeable lack of cleanliness 
in regard to both the dwellings and the people.” 

Later observers have agreed that the Teneggris, though kind 
and honest, are ugly, ignorant and uncultivated. The stiff etiquette 
of the Javanese is unknown to them, and they are free and familiar 
in their manner towards strangers. In the district surrounding 
Tosari this familiarity has (through the thoughtless conduct of 
tourists) changed into downright impudence and covetousness. 

They dwell en famille in large, oblong, one-storied houses without 
windows and with only one door. The long side of these houses 
faces the Bromo, to which they turn when worshipping. Formerly, 
_their houses were compactly built of various beautiful kinds of 
wood ; but now, owing to the prodigality of previous generations, 
of nothing but bamboo; and even this material they have to drag 
with the greatest difficulty from the ravines along steep and hewn- 
out mountain paths. 

They occupy themselves in cultivating vegetables, and till their 
fields with great care and industry, even along the slopes of the 
steep mountains, many of which are now almost denuded of trees. 
The whole of East Java is provided with vegetables from the 
Tengger ; these are brought down on strong little mountain ponies. 

In spite of giving our luggage coolies a considerable start and 
then proceeding in a leisurely manner, they did not get to Tosari 
till late in the afternoon, in pelting rain ; so we were glad we had 
arrived by lunch-time in dry clothes. 

It was well that our rooms were situated in the main building 
of the hotel, as it rained heavily every afternoon and evening, and 
some of the guests had to wade to the dining-room through mud 
and slush from the various pretty little chalets designed for their 
accommodation. ‘This is the only hotel here, the absence of com- 
petition perhaps accounting for its inferiority to those we stayed 
at elsewhere; though some allowance must be made for the 
difficulties of transport hither and the scanty labour available. 

It has a charming garden, full of roses, cannas, fuchsias, 
nasturtiums, cherry-pie and tree-ferns, whilst morning-glories 
clamber in profusion over the roofs, and jasmine and clematis 
decorate the various pavilions on the rising ground above, where 
the hotel annually extends its borders. The hedges between the 
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hotel and the chdlets are composed of single and double daturas, 
sweetly scented. 

Every afternoon, as we sat covered with rugs, in deck-chairs 
on our verandah and watched the strenuous playing tennis between 
the showers, or some picturesque native boys mowing the grass 
of a small lawn in front of our rooms, a dainty little humming-bird 
appeared. 

He was no doubt attracted by a brilliant bush of fuchsia at our 
feet. Sometimes there were two or three; but one, with an olive- 
green back, red breast, white-tipped wings, and the brightest of 
emerald heads, was most persistent, and we could count on his 
company for an hour or two. He was not at all shy, and hopped 
about within the bush, or sucked the flowers, hanging enchantingly 
head-downwards, or poised in mid-air, with the utmost grace and 
elegance. When in this last position, his wings moved so fast as 
to resemble the vanes of an electric fan in motion. Sometimes, 
he would vary his diet with an excursion to another kind of flower, 
but he would always return with a fascinating chirp, as much as 
to say: “ Here I am again, you see.’’ My wife was delighted, 
because we have rarely become so intimate with any bird; and, 
in spite of travel in many lands, we have seldom seen humming- 
birds outside California and Brazil. 

The views from this terraced garden are both extensive and 
beautiful, and they present many variations of light and colour, 
the cloud effects being often strikingly curious. When it was clear, 
we could see to the east the Strait of Madura (6,000 feet below us 
and nearly 40 miles away as the crow flies), and once we saw the 
island of Madura itself. On the mainland, running from north to 
south, are three mountains: a sugar-loafed volcano, the five- 
peaked Ardjuno, and Kawi with its three summits. 

After what we had read of the Teneggris having stripped the 
mountains of their original forest, leaving only here and there a 
single chemara, or pine, for the necessary fuel, we were pleasantly 
surprised to see so many trees in the neighbourhood of Tosari. 
The credit of this is due to the Government, which will not tolerate 
further destruction and has brought about extensive re-planting ; 
so that the Teneggri villages, with their curiously-shaped houses 
on the projecting edges of the mountain ridges, will soon be 
becomingly draped. 

Tosari is exceedingly popular as a health-resort, and deservedly 
so; but, like most distant tourist resorts, and, indeed, Java as a 
whole, it is over-advertised and extravagantly puffed. 

For example: it is called the “ Darjeeling of Netherlands 
India’”’; and the favourite excursion to the Bromo Crater is 
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described as “‘ one of the wonder-spots of the world, unique, un- 
forgettable.’ Similarly, the plain of Leles, near Garut, is pro- 
nounced to be “‘ the fairest of all tropical landscapes, a vision of 
an ideal promised land, a dream of beauty,” and the Residency of 
the Preangers as a “ paradise of paradises ! ”’ 

So sadly disillusioned were we by our trip to the Bromo, described 
below (though I must admit that the weather was bad and the 
volcano inactive), that we disdained all other excursions and 
confined ourselves to walks about the pretty surroundings of the 
hotel, which had not been recommended by anyone either inside 
or outside a guide-book. 

Are we blasé? No, I don’t think so, for we thoroughly enjoyed 
those walks and many other simple pleasures of this journey ; and 
have I not sufficiently praised the many attractions of this wonderful 
island without departing from the truth ? 

The fact is, if a thing is first-class, it is difficult to exaggerate 
its attractions ;' but, if it is only moderate or even a little more 
than that, one should beware of saying too much in order to avoid 
causing disappointment. Of course, a great deal depends on the 
imagination of one’s listeners. 

As is usual when one is taking long excursions in Java, or in 
any place where the midday sun is hot or the afternoon weather 
doubtful, it was necessary for us, when visiting the Bromo, to get 
up in the chilly dark and to set off more than an hour before dawn. 

Long after the sun should have appeared, the morning mists 
obscured the view, and we rode somewhat gloomily on our sorry 
nags pursued by dirty Teneggri attendants; their unintelligible 
jabbering, varied by tuneless whistling, got on our nerves so badly 
that we hurried up and down the steep hills, risking a fall, in the 
vain hope of distancing their ceaseless chatter. 

After more than a couple of hours of slipping and sliding in 
single file, sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot (the track 
at times being so steep that steps strengthened by strips of bamboo 
had been cut in the clay), we scrambled up to a rest-house. This 
was a miserable hovel with two dirty seats and full of fragments 
of paper and discoloured banana-skins. 

Here, during a sharp shower, we halted for breakfast. The 
portion provided by the hotel was quickly discarded, as the eggs 
exploded and the ham sandwiches were equally unappetizing. 


~.” Luckily, I had brought some provisions bought in Surabaya; our 


attendants eagerly accepted the hotel viands, but we had to stipu- 
late that the eggs should be eaten down wind. 

The rain soon stopped and the weather improved, so we resumed 
the journey, congratulating ourselves that we had not put on large 
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hats and gloves or tied veils over our faces, as the guide-book 
recommends, for fear of being scorched ! 

We were now at the summit of what is known as the Mungal 
Pass, “‘ from which point,”’ some babbler says, ‘“‘ an overwhelmingly 
beautiful spectacle is revealed to the eye of the traveller.”” This, 
he goes on to say, is the prospect over the “ Sand Sea”’ with its 
three volcanoes. 

For a short time, the mists rolled away and the sun made a brave 
effort, so we were able to see this ‘“ overwhelmingly beautiful 
spectacle ’’; but at the present day scarcely anything more desolate 
can be conceived. 

Only by the wildest stretch of imagination can the plain below 
be described as a “sea,” and there is no beauty in the so-called 
“sand.” It is really grey volcanic mud, supporting, here and there, 
a few tufts of sombre-coloured plants and lank grass. 

The three volcanoes, one of which is the Bromo itself, cannot 
be called ‘“ beautiful,” “ unique,” “ unforgettable,” or any other 
high-sounding adjective with truth. Interesting, of course, but 
always grim and severely bleak. 

The day of our visit, a little white vapour was rising from the 
Bromo, less than may generally be seen rising from Vesuvius, and 
we were able to approach considerably nearer than we did to the 
crater of that famous volcano. 

About an hour’s scrambling down a steep, zigzag path, which 
my wife negotiated mainly on foot, brought us to the verge of the 
so-called “‘ Sand Sea.’’ Here the going became better, and, putting 
our horses to a canter, we were at last able to get out of sight and 
hearing of our unwelcome attendants. 

Two miles of this brought us to the foot of the volcano; and, 
having tied our steeds to some convenient posts, we ascended the 
350 wooden steps,! built for pilgrims, and peered right into the 
mouth of the crater. 

Then, walking a little way round the edge and avoiding the 
fumes*of sulphur, we looked again down the steep sides of the 
interior into a yawning abyss. 

From this a dense cloud of steam was issuing, concealing its 
depths; but most of the steam evaporated before reaching the 
upper air, and a puff of wind blew the remnant aside, enabling us 
to see into the huge grey cup to a distance of ninety feet or 
more. 

There was no noise ; the volcano was merely breathing regularly 
like a sleeping giant. It was possible to walk right round the hard, 
crusty rim, which is from four to six feet in width and 500 yards in 


1 These steps are renewed every year. 
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circumference ; but my wife was tired and I think a little frightened, 
so I escorted her back. 

Galloping across the dirty scrub-covered plain, once the crater 
of a huge volcano of which the Bromo and its two neighbours are 
merely offshoots, we were soon ascending the Mungal Pass. At 
the top are a few vault-like holes, dug by human hands. These 
are the places where the Teneggris sacrifice to their Dewas or spirits, 
when setting foot on the dwelling-places of these invisible beings. 

On the way home, the sun came out and we much enjoyed the 
vegetation—quantities of St. John’s wort, maidenhair fern and 
tree-ferns—whilst the smiling country round Tosari was a great 
relief after the dullness of desolation in the vicinity of the volcanoes. 

The usual heavy rain soon after midday did not trouble us, 
as baths and deep sleep claimed our attention till the late afternoon, 
when the weather cleared sufficiently to permit of a walk through 
the village and along a country lane, bordered by hedges of double 
daturas. We picked sufficient to decorate our rooms and were 
delighted to find it sweet-scented, a property not belonging to the 
single variety, I think, or at any rate not evident. 

On March 13, our luggage was again packed into a chair; and, 
mounting our horses, we rode down to Nangko Djadja, 2,000 feet 
below and about three hours’ journey—quite the most beautiful 
trip we made in the island. 

At last we found the real Java of our dreams ; virgin forest with 
delightful peeps of wooded hills, and tropical flowers and foliage 
at their loveliest and densest. Gibbon monkeys, jet-black and 
richly furred, played in the trees, and clouds of many-coloured 
butterflies rose on all sides. 

Twice we passed along a “ hog’s back,’”’ with deep ravines on » 
either hand and enchanting views of distant hills; the jungle was 
indeed a revelation :—tree-ferns galore up to thirty feet in height, 
morning-glory trailing everywhere, crimson hibiscus and scarlet 
ixora lighting up the darker places, whilst a shining waterfall 
added the last touch to a charming picture. Last but not least, 
for the very first time in Java, we rode several miles without seeing 
a human being or.a habitation. 

Finally, after passing through plantations of coffee (with glossy 
leaves and a few star-like flowers bearing the bright red berries 
company) and a native village, surrounded by banana trees and 
brilliant hedges of crotons and dracoenas, we arrived at Nangie 
Djadja. a 
The hotel, the only one in this tiny place, was set in the outer 
of a beautiful garden. Here we wandered most of the afternoon, 
till rain compelled a retreat to our verandah and we sat down to 
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tea at a table decorated with ferns and wild flowers, tastefully 
arranged. 

We should like to have lingered many days in this cool and 
delightful spot, not mentioned in any guide-books and only dis- 
covered by accident ; but our steamer for Australia was due to 
leave Surabaya on the following eveniug, so an early start on the 
morrow was imperative. 

The frugal Dutch manager of the excellent hotel exclaimed 
at our extravagance in ordering a chair for the luggage, though 
he produced a most expensive double buggy for our own use, drawn 
by four stout little ponies. 

The drive was at first almost as pretty as that of the previous 
day, and we got a fleeting glimpse of the majestic peak of Smeroe, 
Java’s highest mountain ;1 but alas! population and cultivation 
soon intervened, and the jungle was being ruthlessly destroyed in 
every direction as we proceeded. 

It will not be long, I fear, before the magnificent forests of teak 
and fancy woods, still remaining in the southern and south- 
western regions, entirely disappear; and the hideous materialism, 
which has ruined so many English landscapes and is working havoc 
in all parts of the world, will destroy also the most attractive parts 
of Java. 

These forests are frequented by tigers, wild boars, and even 
‘rhinoceros. The first named take considerable toll of human life, 
for the animal is so useful in keeping the devastating pig in check 
that the natives will not kill it. 

Once more we saw a party of monkeys swinging from tree to 
tree ; a tiny little one, as lively as the rest, permitting us to come 
within a few yards of him. The sun shone brightly, and the way 
was again enlivened by numbers of beautiful butterflies of all sizes, 
shapes and hues. 

There must have been over twenty varieties, and we particularly 
admired a very large black and yellow fellow, who sailed about 
like a seagull. There were some in various shades of light and dark 
blue, others striped, speckled or checked, and not a few with a sheen 
like shot silk. Only in Mexico have I seen so many varieties 
together,? for we were not in Brazil at the best time of year for 
them ; but the island of Celebes, a little further east, is still more 
noted for gorgeous ephemerals. 

_ The monkeys, perhaps vaguely conscious of a distant kinship 
with man, sometimes visit the villages here. They are keenly 
curious, it would seem, about the ways of mankind, and have much 


1 12,000 feet. 
2 Beside the railway between Mexico City and Tampico. 
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to say about them to their numerous companions, as they climb 
and swing and chatter incessantly among the branches of trees 
by the wayside. We spent some time listening to their conversation 
and dawdled along through the prettiest places, though, alas! I 
had no films left in my camera. 

In spite of travelling very slowly, we arrived at the main road 
long before the luggage coolies, whose dallying caused us some 
anxiety. However, a fresh vehicle, big enough to take both our- 
selves and our belongings, was secured, and, as it was only half an 
hour’s drive to Larang Station, we caught the midday train to 
Surabaya comfortably. 

The district through which the railway passes is given up to 
sugar plantations ; most of the natives are, in consequence, attired 
in knickerbockers cut out of sugar sacks—a loss of picturesqueness, 
for which we were only consoled by the diminution of .ugly rice- 
fields. 

‘Surabaya seemed hotter than ever after our sojourn in the hills, 
and we were glad to embark on our steamer, a slow but comfortable 
old tub, known as the Van Waerwyck. She belongs to a Dutch 
line which runs between Java and Australia, and we made interest- 
ing calls at the famous Pearl Island and at Port Moresby in 
New Guinea, 
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CHAPTER IX 
FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA 


Y wife and I arrived in Bombay early in December during 
the Durbar year of rg1r and put up at the large hotel 
known as the Taj Mahal. 

This is a five-domed building of six stories, standing close to 
the sea, but away from the untidy aspects of the harbour; it was 
then, perhaps, the only comfortable hotel in India. 

A mosque-like erection, in white and gold with rolls of red carpet, 
still remained at the landing-stage from the King’s visit, and we 
were glad of its shade, when, on the day after our arrival, we stood 
waiting for a launch to take us to the caves of Elephanta. 

Elephanta is a densely wooded island about six miles from the 
city, used as a quarantine station. It derives its name from a large 
rock, cut into the shape of an elephant, which has now disappeared. 

The caves are in a picturesque situation, a quarter of a mile 
inland, many feet above the sea, and they have curious carvings of 
Hindu gods and goddesses. The date of excavation is now placed 
about the middle of the eighth century A.D. 

Great religious festivals are held here at certain seasons, but, 
to-day, all were deserted except for our party of tourists, a few 
naked children who sang “‘ Sahib, Sahib”’ in unison in the hopes 
of baksheesh, and the nearly naked chair-coolies. Six of these 
carried one lazy globe-trotter up the hill, to the great amusement 
of the rest. 

In one of these caves is to be ened the most ancient extant 
portrait of the whale. The Brahmins maintain that there were 
prefigured, ages before they came into being, all the trades and pur- 
suits, and every conceivable avocation of man, including, presumably, 
whaling.? 

We much enjoyed the varied street scenes of Bombay and the 
gay, cosmopolitan crowd. Parsis in high, black hats, powdered 
with gold stars, and Parsi ladies, brightly attired with saris 
(embroidered in gold and silver) and European high-heeled slippers |! 
were to be seen both walking and driving. Uncouth grey buffaloes 
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were slouching about, whilst flocks of blunt-nosed goats jostled 
people on the pavements; and vehicles of every description, with 
attendants in gorgeous liveries, narrowly missed the careless 
pedestrians. 

A landau with two strapping horses had been supplied by our 
hotel, and, as a matter of course, two tall footmen came with it ; 
for servants cost little here, and Europeans are expected to travel 
in state. They stood behind us and joined their ugly voices to 
the din of the streets, ordering their fellow-countrymen out of the 
way in dictatorial tones. 

On the afternoon of our arrival, we drove up the beautiful 
Malabar Hill. 

Returning by a different route along Back Bay, we passed the 
Towers of Silence, around which scores of bloated-looking vultures 
were circling with harsh cries. They were five in number, each 
about 25 feet high, cylindrical in shape and whitewashed; with 
a well in the centre. Here the Parsis (who worship the elements 
and will therefore not bury under earth or water, nor pollute fire 
by burning a corpse) strip and expose their dead to these loathsome 
birds. The flesh is quickly devoured, and the bones fall into the 
waterless well. : 

Leaving Bombay on Christmas Eve, we reached Ahmadabad 
early on the following morning, and changed to a narrow-gauge 
railway for Mount Abu. This is a pretty hill-station, 3,000 feet 
above sea-level, where we visited some Jain temples. 

The journey was tiring, as, after leaving the train, we had to 
drive 17 miles in a tonga—a small, uncomfortable, pony-cart drawn by 
jibbing ponies, which were changed every four or five miles on account 
of the steep gradient. Besides our cramped position and partial 
exposure to scorching sun and parching dust, one or other of us 
was always sliding off the narrow seat as the cart was tilted up or 
down according to the contour of the road. Maybe we have been 
spoilt by motor-cars, but it is amazing that for years and years this 
has been the country cart of Anglo-Indians, who are supposed to 
like comfort more than most people.!_ We were no less surprised 
that they put up with the wretched accommodation at the hotels, 
the inferior food and out-of-date sanitary arrangements throughout 
the country ; but the influence of tourists is beginning to alter this 
state of things. No doubt, the English residents use the hotels 
very little, and many visitors stay with friends. 

This district had received less rain than usual and was con- 
sequently too arid to be beautiful; but our drive was enlivened 
by numbers of cheery chipmunks, or tiny striped squirrels, whose 


1 Motor-cars have now superseded tongas. 
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acquaintance we had first made in America, and we watched with 
keen pleasure the playful antics of brown and grey monkeys, the 
stately storks and strutting peacocks. 

The white marble temples, in their setting of grey rocks and 
orange and mango trees surrounded by lofty hills, were well worth 
seeing, but the hotel was so uncomfortable that we left next day. 
Just before starting, we had a pretty drive in “rickshas”’ round 
the Gem Lake—a charming piece of water, studded with islands 
and overhung by a curious rock that looks like a gigantic toad 
about to spring in. 

These Jain temples are nearly a thousand years old, and, 
according to one authority, “they stand almost unrivalled for 
minute delicacy of carving and beauty of detail, even in this land 
of patient and lavish labour.” 

The Jains, a small sect of Hindus, were founded by a contempor- 
ary of Buddha. They believe penance necessary to salvation, that 
even inorganic matter has a soul, and that a man’s soul may pass 
into a stone. Like the Buddhists, they object to the taking of 
life in any form. Their priests wear a cloth over their mouths, lest 
they might swallow an insect, and they sweep the ground before 
sitting down to avoid the possibility of causing the death of a 
creature. A curious rule of their Monastic Order is absolute nudity ; 
thus their saints, generally of white marble, are always naked, the 
face moulded in a perpetual smile. 

We began to feel the cold at night soon after leaving Bombay, 
and, at Jaipur, a thousand miles further north, where we arrived 
in the small hours of the 27th, we were chilled to the bone. 

Our train was much delayed at Ajmer, as the Queen had been 
there earlier in the day, and the noise and shrill native chattering 
was deafening. Even on ordinary occasions, a stop at a large 
Indian railway station is a nerve-racking experience, for the native 
travels freely and talks incessantly in his piercing, fife-like voice. 
Price Collier remarks : 


“ The Oriental way is to make a pilgrimage to the railway station, 
settle down quietly [?]—the query is mine—on the platform . . . cook, 
eat, wash, enjoy the excitement of incoming and outgoing trains, not 
infrequently try to bargain at the booking office as to the price of tickets 
on the assumption that by holding off for some hours they may be had 
cheaper, and thus get off sotnewhere within twenty-four hours.” 1 


Like other tourists in India, we had to provide ourselves with 
bedding for the trains, provisions, and a native servant. 
He, too, was possessed of the high type of voice peculiar to some 


1 The West in the East, by Price Collier, 
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coloured races, and aggravated us almost to madness. Once, when 
he called us two hours late and we nearly lost the only train of the 
day in consequence, he said, on our remonstrating with him: 
‘‘ Me not liking to give trouble.”” Had not the train been two hours 
late, his slackness would have caused much trouble. At Ajmer, 
however, he proved useful in stemming the tide of European 
travellers, which beat against our carriage, by representing us as 
“Members of Parliaments ’’—to quote his own phrase. 

Jaipur or Jeypore is a prosperous-looking town with wide 
streets of curiously unreal-looking, pink houses. They have small 
latticed balconies, and are very neat and much larger than the 
ordinary native houses. On the outside walls are paintings of 
prancing horses and spirited elephants, and some of the balconies 
are reached by flights of steps, round which cluster tiny native 
shops about the size of dog-kennels. 

There is great variety and liveliness in the passers-by, who 
aré dressed in’ bright greens and vivid pinks and reds. Pigeons 
abound, flying round the minarets and towers and feeding in the 
principal square in hundreds, whilst large hawks sit motionless 
on the roofs of the houses, waiting for an opportunity to swoop 
down on the rubbish in the streets. Numbers of goats, asses, 
buffaloes and camels pass along, an occasional elephant, and many 
of the quaint little carts called Ekkas, which the natives use as 
cabs. They are drawn by a pony, often piebald, and the passengers 
sit at the back in a very limited space, their legs dangling over the 
side (as in an Irish jaunting-car minus the steps) or tucked up under- 
neath them. The carts are often gaily painted and gilded, and they 
carry a number written in two languages, Hindustani and Pushtu. 

In the afternoon, we drove out of the town, passing through 
a plain bordered by a range of fortified hills and dotted with ruined 
tombs and palaces. 

At the fourth milestone, we reached the foot of a steep hill 
where we left the carriage and mounted an elephant, which was 
waiting with several others to take visitors to Amber, the ancient 
capital of Jaipur. Amber was abandoned 200 years ago; but it 
still contains a magnificent palace where the Rajah sometimes 
stays, amusing himself by shooting tigers in the neighbouring 
jungle. 
Tigers are still numerous and dangerous in many parts of India ; 
and, besides the great numbers of natives devoured by them, 
Europeans do not always escape their attentions, as the following 
stories will show. They were told to me by a lady who was intim- 
ately acquainted with the chief actors. 

A gentleman, accompanied by his wife and child and a syce, or 
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groom, was driving along a narrow road through the jungle to pay 
a call. 

Feeling a bump against the wheel of the trap, he looked down 
and was amazed to see a tiger crouching below him. In another 
moment the beast had sprung at the pony, which fell in its tracks 
and died without uttering a sound. His servant jumped off behind 
and ran up the hill, whilst his wife and child screamed in terror. 

The three left in the trap were sitting in front, and had much 
ado to avoid being thrown out as the vehicle came to a sudden stop. 
Meanwhile, the tiger commenced to drag his prey, together with 
the cart and its human occupants, into the jungle. 

Forcing his wife to scramble out, the husband leapt to the ground 
with the child in his arms, and they all proceeded to run as fast as 
they could out of danger, the woman and child still shrieking with 
fright. 

The syce now tried to quiet them, saying that the animal would 
not touch them, as he had already obtained all he wanted. They 
made the best of their way to my friend’s house, which was about 
two miles distant, and arrived as pale as death and in a terrible 
state of panic. 

The following day, the pony’s carcass was poisoned ; but, on 
visiting the spot, no trace of the tiger could be found, although 
some dead jackals and hyznas bore testimony to the efficacy of the 
strychnine placed in the body. About a week later, guided by 
an unpleasant odour, some coolies came upon the tiger’s remains, 
and found also two little cubs, which they captured without 
difficulty. Fortunately for them, the mother, who was a confirmed 
man-eater, had been killed recently. The tiger was also an old 
beast with very few sound teeth, and he had evidently attacked 
the pony because he had become too infirm to catch game. 

The second incident had a more tragic ending. 

A gentleman and his wife, who were in the habit of hunting 
together, had been informed that a tigress was becoming trouble- 
some to the inhabitants of their district. 

The lady tried to dissuade her husband from going after it, 
as the jungle was very thick, and the animal was reputed to be a 
dangerous man-eater. As he insisted on doing so, she determined 
to accompany him, although she had a presentiment of misfortune. 

The jungle was beaten by natives, and the hunters obtained 
a shot at the tigress, which retreated, growling savagely, into a 
_ nullah. The natives then refused to take any further part in the 
hunt, but the man was determined to finish off the wounded animal 
with the double object of putting it out of pain and securing the 
skin. So, after telling his wife to remain where she was, as it was 
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foolish for both of them to risk their lives, he followed up the creature 
single-handed. 

His wife was now standing alone on the bank above him, and 
they were not quite sure where the tigress was. As the man was 
proceeding cautiously up the nullah, the beast burst out of the 
jungle upon him, before he could so much as raise his rifle. The 
enraged animal stood over its victim, tearing him with teeth and 
claws, and the lady was unable to shoot for fear of killing her 
husband. 

Clambering down into the nullah, she bravely approached the 
fierce brute and fired at close quarters. Owing to her terrible 
anxiety and the danger of the situation, her hand was unsteady, 
and the bullet missed. Then, grasping her rifle by the muzzle, 
she struck the tigress several severe blows on the head. 

Incredible as it may seem, this bold assault had the effect of 
causing the beast to relax its hold of the man and slink away. 
She then summoned the natives, and her husband was carried 
home, but he had been so badly mauled that he died in a few hours. 

The Rajah’s palace at Amber is built on a rocky height with 
fine views of the ruined city, which is picturesquely situated at the 
mouth of a gorge containing a lake devoted to sacred crocodiles. 
It was at this time nearly empty, and we saw the reptiles to advan- 
tage. They had long, pointed snouts like alligators. The man- 
eating crocodile of India has a wide, round mouth and is com- 
monly known as a “ mugger.”’ He catches many a poor woman 
or little child who come to wash or draw water from the river, 
and he is particularly dangerous in times of flood, when rendered 
ravenous through being unable to find food easily. 

The next day we visited the Palace and Observatory at Jaipur 
and bought a few curios and some pieces of jewellery. They are 
made rather prettily here of seed pearls and topaz, amethysts or 
jade. 

The shop, if such it could be called, was interesting. We 
approached by a back yard inhabited by a party of buffaloes, and, 
after ascending a narrow staircase, found ourselves in the presence 
of one of the fattest men I ever saw. He was seated on the floor 
with bundles of silks and boxes of jewels all round him, and a little 
mouse darted joyously in and out behind his ample person, well 
knowing that, as he was a Jain, he would do it no harm! A few 
natives, similarly seated cross-legged, were engaged in embroidery 
and silver-work. 

The Maharajah’s residence (containing, amongst a mass of 
buildings, a curiously built pyramidal structure of five stories 
decorated with stucco and known as the “ Hall of the Winds’) 
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is in the centre of the town. It has beautiful pleasure grounds at 
the back; but their appearance was marred during our visit, like 
that of many similar gardens in India, by the absence of water in 
the various concrete ponds, channels and fountains designed to 
atone for Nature’s niggardliness, 

Not far off, out in the open at the end of a street, were half a 
dozen cages containing some tigers recently captured. 

Their ferocity was terrible to witness. They hurled themselves 
against the bars with savage cries of impotent rage at our approach ; 
then, crouching and snarling, emitting poisonous breath, they would 
leap high in the air with-open mouths and claws outstretched. 
My wife hunched her back in terror, and the natives kept at a 
respectful distance, excepting one old man for whom they seemed 
to have a peculiar attraction. A bystander ominously remarked, 
as this ancient walked perilously near the cages: “‘ They will get 
him soon.”’ We have seen many tigers in various Zoos and men- 
ageries, but none approaching the murderous ferocity of these. 

The Observatory, one of five built by a famous Indian astronomer 
and recently restored by the Maharajah with the help of an English 
engineer, is an open courtyard full of curious and fantastic instru- 
ments invented by Jai Singh, its designer. It would be interesting 
to those who understand the extraordinary-looking buildings and 
instruments ; but a sundial, 90 feet high, alone attracted our serious 
attention. 

On the evening of the 28th we left for Delhi, where we arrived 
next morning. It had been getting steadily colder, but the climax 
was reached here. 

Delhi, which has been immensely improved since it became the 
capital of India, seemed to us a singularly squalid and disagreeable 
city. It is situated in the midst of an ugly plain, which offers no 
barrier to the piercing winds and cutting dust. The plain is fertile 
when refreshed by rain, but it was now scorched and shadeless. 
Here were no landmarks except the low ridge (reminding one of the 
melancholy days of the Mutiny) and miles and miles of ruined 
cities. These make the district into what one writer describes as 
an “‘Indian Campagna,’ but it lacks the distant mountains and 
atmospheric effects which give the real Campagna its beauty. 

We stayed at an hotel, proudly called the “Cecil,” as the 
“ Grand,” which had been occupied for the Durbar by a Maharajah 
and suite, was still being cleaned up. Both these hotels stand in 
the Cantonment, or European quarter, about a mile outside the 
city. Having arrived at nine in the morning of the 2gth after a 
better night than usual, we were soon able to set off in a Ford car, 
driven by a European, to see the sights. This cost us 160 rupees 
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or ten guineas for three days, but the manager of the hotel told me 
he had let it for 2,000 rupees or £133 during the month for the 
Durbar ! 

We entered the city by the famous Kashmir Gate, passing on 
our way the Kudsia and Nicholson gardens containing John 
Nicholson’s statue, where the eye rested with relief on some greenery 
obtained by constant watering. 

The Kashmir Gate, built of red sandstone like both the outer 
and inner walls of the city, has a memorial tablet to the heroic 
Explosion Party, and it still shows marks of the siege. After 
passing other memorials of stirring events of 1857 and driving 
through some dirty streets, where the flies baffle description and 
everything else, we came to the Mogul Fort and Palace built by 
the Emperor Shah Jehan in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

We entered the Fort by the magnificent Lahore Gate, and, 
passing through the walls, which cannot be less than thirty feet high, 
came to the Diwan-i-Am, or Hall of Public Audience. 

This, which was once the finest of all such works, where the 
Emperor sat on the famous Peacock Throne, is now shorn of its 
glory ; but it is still remarkable for its fine proportions and pillars 
and for the Saracenic arches. 

The Peacock Throne, in the words of Mr. Beresford’s Guide to 
Delhi, was ‘‘so called from having the figures of two peacocks 
standing behind it, their tails being expanded, and the whole so 
inlaid with sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other precious 
stones of appropriate colours, as to represent life.” The throne 
itself was 6 feet by 4 and stood on six massive pedestals of solid 
gold, inlaid with rubies, emeralds and diamonds. It was surmounted 
by a canopy of gold, supported on twelve pillars, all richly emblaz- 
oned with costly gems, and a fringe of pearls ornamented the borders 
of the canopy. Between the two peacocks stood the figure of a 
parrot, which was said to have been carved out of a single emerald 
worth three million sovereigns. 

This unique collection of jewels (together with the Koh-i-nur 
diamond and treasure estimated at nearly £70,000,000) was carried 
off by Nadir Shah, the Persian Emperor who sacked Delhi in 1739. 

From here we walked to the Diwan-i-Khas, or Hall of Private 
Audience, which is scarcely less wonderful than the other and is 
still one of the most graceful buildings in the world, though also, 
alas! shorn ofits former glory. It measures 90 feet by 67 compared. 
to the 100 by 60 of the Hall of Public Audience, and, like that, the 
ceiling is supported by beautifully ornamented pillars connected 
by Saracenic arches. This Hall was built wholly of white marble ; 
but the precious stones, with which it was inlaid to represent 
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flowers, as well as the solid silver ceiling, have been replaced by 
something cheaper. At each end of the building is ‘a Persian 
inscription translated : 
“Tf earth holds a haven of bliss— 
It is this, it is this, it is this! ”’ 

On one side is the garden, much enlarged by the destruction of 
a great portion of the palace, and the other overlooks the Jumna,— 
once a noble stream ; but the water has been diverted for irrigation, 
and, for the greater part of the year, it is dry. ; 

The garden contains a beautiful little Mosque of white and grey 
marble, known as the “ Pearl Mosque,” and the elaborately decor- 
ated Royal Apartments. Close by are the Royal Baths, three 
large rooms with floors and walls of costly marbles. A fountain 
plays in the centre of each, and they are lighted by windows of 
coloured glass in the roof. 

We drove out of the Fort by the Delhi Gate, which has two 
life-size elephants in stone at either side and is almost as imposing 
as the Lahore. 

After passing a large open space, where the All India Memorial 
Statue of King Edward is being erected, we came to the Great 
Mosque, the Jumna Musjid. This is effectively built of red sandstone 
and of black and white marbles; it is said to be one of the few 
mosques designed to produce a pleasing effect externally.. The 
building is raised on a lofty platform with three fine gateways 
approached by flights of steps, and the minarets and domes, which 
harmonize beautifully together, dominate the whole city. 

As usual, it was necessary to remove our shoes, or to put on 
over-shoes, before entering the inner portion. 

An attendant, greedy of a tip, showed us a hair of Mohammed’s 
beard and a portion of the Koran said to have been written by him. 
The hair was fiery red and as thick as that of a horse ; it may have 
belonged to one for aught anybody knows. 

Great multitudes assemble here for worship at festival times. 
We saw no one but a woman, who had laid a sick person by the 
side of a large bathing pool in the centre of the quadrangle; she 
was apparently praying for his recovery. 

From here we went to the Black Mosque, built, according to 
Bishop Heber, on the original Arab plan ; then toa fine Jain temple 
reached by a long flight of steps, where little urchins left off gambling 
with date-stones to clamour for pennies. 

In the afternoon, we drove to the ruins of Ferozabad and 
Indrapat, and to the tombs of the Emperor Humayan and the 
Mohammedan saint Nizam-ud-Din. Indrapat and Ferozabad are 
merely two of the many ruined cities in the 45 square miles of such 
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remains to the south of the modern Delhi; they contain little of 
interest now except a pillar, forty feet high, with several inscriptions 
of different periods. One of these dates from the third century B.c, 

Feroz Shah, the builder of Ferozabad in the fourteenth century, 
in vain assembled all the learned of the day to decipher it. The 
characters are of the oldest form yet found in India, and the great 
Oriental scholar, James Prinsep, discovered it to be a Buddhist 
prohibition forbidding the shedding of blood. 

The tomb of Humayan, of red sandstone and white marble, 
was built by the widow of the Emperor in the sixteenth century 
on the plan afterwards adopted at the Taj, but it lacks the beautiful 
proportions, decorations, and surroundings of that famous building. 
From the terrace we could see far and wide over the dreary plain, 
dotted with many other deserted graves, amongst which we noticed 
the blue dome of the tomb of the Emperor’s barber and the mauso- 
leum of his Grand Vizier. Inthe days when great men seldom died in 
their beds, barbers were, apparently, as important as Prime Ministers. 

The following day, I motored twelve miles to the mosque built 
by the first Mohammedan Emperor on the site of a Hindu temple, 
and to the Kutab Minar, a tower also erected by him to commemor- 
ate the capture of Delhi in 1193. The mosque is in ruins, but still 
beautiful, and the tower was seriously damaged by an earthquake 
but has been restored. It is built in five stories, the three lower being 
of red sandstone and the two upper ones faced with white marble, 
each storey bearing a band of inscription in huge Sanscrit characters. — 

In the courtyard of the mosque stands a curious iron pillar, 
which has puzzled many, as, up to a few years ago, the largest 
foundries of the world could not have forged such a piece. It is 
a solid circular shaft of wrought iron over 23 feet long and 4 in 
circumference, with a deeply cut Sanscrit inscription as clear as 
when the monument was erected. In this the pillar is called the 
“ Arm of Fame of Raja Dara,’’ who obtained with his own arm an 
undivided sovereignty of the earth for a long period and perfumed 
the ocean with the breath of his prowess ! 

Tradition says that the pillar rested on the head of a great 
snake, until the Rajah unwisely moved it to see if this were so, an 
act which brought the aforesaid period to an end. 

In the afternoon I drove to the Mutiny Memorial on the Ridge and 
to. the Flagstaff Tower; the tiny two-storied brick building in which 
the women and children took refuge on the fatal 11th of May, 1857. 

After a few days spent in black-buck hunting, we took train 
to Agra, and at once paid a visit to the Taj. 

The Taj Mahal is the tomb of the favourite wife of the Mogul 
Emperor, Shah Jehan, and was built in the early part of the seven- 
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teenth century. It stands on a platform 20 feet high and 300 feet 
square, with a dome 200 feet high surrounded by graceful minarets ; 
cream-coloured marble is the material throughout, even for the 
foundation ! 

We had so often heard people rave over it that we felt afraid 
of being disappointed, but the first glimpse dispelled that fear. 
Entering by a magnificent red sandstone gateway, inlaid with 
ornaments and inscriptions from the Koran and surmounted by 
twenty-six marble cupolas, the lovely white dome is framed, as 
it were, at the end of a formal garden three hundred yards long. 
A narrow piece of water, flanked on each side with cypresses, runs 
nearly the whole length of the garden. 

Going nearer and descending a flight of broad steps, one is able 
to see also the minarets on either side; then, stopping from time 
to time on the way up the marble walk, one assimilates gradually 
the details of this most beautiful building. 

Man has produced many wonders of architecture ; for example, 
the Alhambra Palace in Granada, St. Mark’s at Venice, and many 
other renowned cathedrals and churches; but this wonder of the 
world is not to be compared with them, nor, indeed, with any 
building, except possibly with similar. successes of the Mogul 
Emperors, who, in the words of Bishop Heber : 


“ Built like giants and finished their work like jewellers.” 


The Taj transcends all. It is the acme of Mogul art. Words 
cannot express what-one feels'when it is seen for the first time, and 
one critic has well said : ‘‘ I know not how to criticize such a building, 
but I would die to-morrow to have such an one over me!” 

It stands—as nothing else in the world stands—for a man’s 
devotion toa woman. What a strange thing it is that such a mag- 
nificent memorial should have been erected at a time when women 
were nothing accounted of, when female infanticide was common, 
and when some did not believe that women had souls or would 
share in the future life. 4 

Lady Dufferin remarked: ‘‘ It seems as if the building had a 
soul, as if it had been created and not made, so mysterious is its 
fascination ’’ ; and my wife felt with Price Collier that it was “‘ like 
a fairy building which might vanish before one’s eyes.”’ 


“ The first clod of earth,” he says, ‘‘ that falls on a coffin must seem 
like the weight of a planet to some one, but here are tons of marble but 
not an ounce of weight. If you could blow bubbles of mother-of-pearl, 
they would not shine more softly or float more lightly than the minarets 
and domes of this tomb.” 4 


1 The West in the East, by Price Collier. 
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Inside, underneath the great dome, are the two marble tombs 
of Shah Jehan and his wife, and there the marble is like lace, so 
cunningly is it carved. It is inlaid with flowers in colour, the 
colours being made of precious stones. One can readily believe 
that it cost £2,000,000 and twenty-two years of labour to make this 
casket ! 

Round the two tombs is a screen of marble. One can look 
through the screen as one can look through a cobweb. Scrolls 
and flowers are inlaid, and the petals and leaves of each flower are 
of coloured precious stones. 

Mr. Ferguson remarks : 

“The light in the apartment where the tombs are is admitted only 
through double screens of white marble trellis-work of the most exquisite 
design, one on the outer and one on the inner face of the walls. In our 
climate this would produce almost complete darkness; but in India, 
and in a building composed of white marble, this was required to temper 
the glare that otherwise would have been intolerable. As it is, no words 
can express the chastened beauty of that central chamber, seen in the 
soft gloom of the subdued light that reaches it through the distant and 
half-closed openings that surround it.’ ? 


After dinner, we returned to feast our eyes again by moonlight. 
We were so charmed that we repeated this experience twice more, 
as well as coming four times in daylight ; for every change of light 
seemed to add new graces. The whole of the following morning 
we spent in the lovely gardens, resting at times on the seats to admire 
the building from different points of view. The terrace commands 
a fine view up and down the river, which, in the wet season, surges 
along in full flood below the lofty walls. 

The rest of our time in Agra we devoted to the Fort and Palace, 
and to the tombs of Akbar and Itmiad-ud-Daulah. We also spent 
a day at Fatehpur Sikri, a royal city built in the sixteenth century, 
but almost immediately abandoned for Agra on account of its un- 
healthy site. This city was founded by Akbar, the greatest ruler 
India has ever had. He welded a chaos of nations, tribes, religions, 
kings, and petty chiefs into an Empire without the guidance of 
“advanced civilization ’’ or the resources of its present rulers. He 
and his son and grandson are responsible for nearly all the monu- 
ments which make India famous, and, under their rule, India was 
better governed than at any time before the British took possession. 
Akbar’s revenue was estimated at forty millions ! 

He built his tomb on rising ground, some six miles from the 
city, approached by a road lined with many humbler ones and 
reminding us of the Appian Way. It is unfinished. The domed 


1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by James Ferguson, 
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canopy is wanting, so that the cenotaph lies open to the sky ; but 
it is a wonderful building. The three lower stories are of red sand- 
stone, and the upper one of white marble. It stands in a beautiful 
garden, entered by a magnificent gateway similar to that of the 
Taj. The Emperor is buried in the lowest room; but, as at the 
Taj, there is a marble cenotaph in the uppermost one engraved 
with the ninety-nine names of the Deity and surrounded by beautiful 
pierced screens. Close by is a marble pillar, which is said to have 
contained the Koh-i-nur diamond. 

Fatehpur Sikri is 23 miles from Agra, so we hired a 10-12 Hum- 
ber, which was driven by a hopelessly incompetent Hindu. He 
did almost everything he should not, till it became a mere rattle- 
trap and finally broke down, a shattered wreck, a hundred yards 
from our hotel. I am afraid the owner did not make much out of 
the eighty rupees (£5 odd) that we had to pay. The bright-coloured 
road was pleasantly shaded by trees but appallingly dusty, and 
we all became coated with red grit from top to toe. 

The Palace and other buildings are well preserved, as they 
were scarcely lived in. It seems incredible that money should 
have been lavished on their construction without ascertaining 
that there was any water fit to drink in the neighbourhood ; but 
such is stated to be the case, the site having been chosen merely 
on account of the presence there of the Saint Salim Chisti! The 
Saint’s tomb is in the best Mogul style, with wonderful marble 
tracery, to which women hang foul rags to register a prayer for 
a son ! 

The Turkish Queen’s house is decorated elaborately inside with 
a dado, on which are carved in the red sandstone lovely birds on 
bamboo branches ; whilst others are pecking the cherries or nesting 
amid blossoms; butterflies hovering over flowers, and pine-trees, 
with prickly cones and branches interlaced, are also depicted with 
minute detail. 

Besides the beautifully decorated house of the Turkish Queen, 
the ladies’ pleasure resort, and the Diwan-i-Khas (Hall of Private 
Audience), we were interested in the Emperor’s chessboard of 
coloured paving stones, where he played with slave girls as pieces. 

Then we visited the Elephant Tower. This is a circular monu- 
ment seventy feet high, studded with tusks. They look like ivory 
at a distance, but are made of stone. It is said to be the tomb 
of Akbar’s favourite elephant. 

In the late afternoon, when the siesta was over and the city 
streets became full of life and interest, we drove dandehecae the native 
quarter of Agra. | 

It is as quaint as any we have seen, The houses are built 
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in a strange irregular fashion ; the shops, many of which are scarcely 
larger than kennels, present a totally different appearance to those 
in European towns, and the street scenes are of engrossing interest. 
The proprietor of a shop is, as often as not, squatting on the pave- 
ment or mingling with the passers-by, and he seems quite indifferent 
to his business. Perhaps this is merely a pose, for these men have 
a keen eye to the main chance. 

Whilst taking photographs next day near the Great Mosque, 
a hawk had the impudence to swoop down, when my back was 
turned, and snatch a rose from my button-hole, one wing brushing 
my cheek. The bird evidently took the flower, which was flesh- 
coloured, fora piece of meat. I turned sharply round, thinking 
some one had struck me, and the hawk dropped its prey ; but, before 
I could recover the rose, three or four others pounced on it, and one 
carried it away. 

This gives some idea of the audacity of these birds, which are 
in great numbers all over the country and no doubt do much useful 
scavenging work, as this species is not averse to carrion. I remem- 
ber also, that, when throwing bits of bread to some sacred turtles 
in a pool near a temple, hawks pounced on the larger pieces, snatch- 
ing them from the very mouths of the creatures. My snapshot of 
this performance was not a success ; but I obtained some interesting 
ones of chipmunks, the tiny striped squirrel so common in India 
and the United States; and of monkeys. 

The latter resented being photographed and came quite close, 
gibbering and menacing me; but I stood my ground, and they 
finally retired swearing. Our native servant ran away, pursued 
by two of them, and was bitten. Whilst we were in New Zealand, a 
monkey escaped from captivity, and bit two boys and its keeper 
before being finally disposed of. The late King of Greece died of a 
monkey-bite. 

I had an exciting time also with a handsome grey crane, which 
we saw walking majestically about a field on the outskirts of Luck- 
now. My wife asked me to photograph it, so, stopping our carriage, 
I attempted to stalk it. The bird, which I believe is sacred and 
never molested, was by no means alarmed ; and, instead of avoiding 
me, it walked in my direction. Without hurry, but apparently 
curious as to the intruder, it came to within a few yards of my 
position ; and then, either as a blind, or perhaps satisfied that I 
meant no harm, it began to perform its toilet. When, however, I 
moved nearer in order to get a better result, Mr. Crane became 
pugnacious and began what Winston Churchill? describes as “a 
wild cripple-stilt war-dance,’’—half opening his wings and bobbing 


1 My African Journey, by Winston Churchill. 
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his velvet-capped head up and down. My wife called out a warning, 
and, feeling unequal to the combat without some better defence 
than a camera, I discreetly retired. The crane stood nearly six feet 
high, and I have not forgotten the blow on the shin an angry swan, 
a much less powerful bird, once gave me. 

The beautiful tomb of Itmiad-ud-Daulah, where the monkeys 
threatened us, is the mausoleum of a Persian, the grandfather of 
the lady of the Taj. This Persian was the High Treasurer of 
Jahangir, who is responsible for the tomb. Jahangir was the wag 
who, after a night of drunken revelry with his courtiers, had them 
beaten so severely when they reminded him of it that one died. 

The Fort and Palace of Agra contain similar buildings to those 
at Delhi already described, also one of the most beautiful mosques 
to be seen anywhere. It is known as the Mota Musjid or “‘ Pearl 
Mosque,” but it differs from the one of the same name at Delhi 
in being built of white marble faced with red sandstone. : 

As at Delhi, the Palace faces the river, here happily not so far 
from the lofty walls, and a beautiful view is obtained of the Taj. 
The red sandstone walls of the Fort, 60 feet high, with a circuit 
of nearly a mile, are very imposing. 

On January 7, we took the morning-train for Lucknow, stop- 
ping a few hours at Cawnpore in order to see the Massacre Ghat, 
Wheeler’s Entrenchment, and the Memorial Church and Gardens. 

Cawnpore is now a great industrial city and uninteresting to 
most tourists except for the places I have mentioned ; also, one is 
inclined to spend as little time as possible in visiting these terrible 
reminders of the Mutiny. 

The Memorial Gardens are beautifully laid out and well kept. 
Near the Memorial Monument (the Angel of the Resurrection in 
white marble with arms crossed and holding a palm in each hand) 
is the following inscription : 


- “Sacred to the perpetual memory of the great company of Christian 
people, chiefly women and children, who near this spot were cruelly 
murdered by the followers of the rebel Nana Dhudu Pant and cast, the 
dying with the dead, into the well below on 15th July, 1857.” 


We spent two days in Lucknow, not that there is anything 
worth seeing except the Residency, but to take a rest from railway 
travel, and because it was reputed to have the best hotel in the 
interior. The cuisine was slightly better certainly; but the 
house was imperfectly lit by smelly oil lamps. The usual touts 
and jugglers made their appearance on the verandahs and waylaid 
us at every turn. A snake-charmer at last persuaded me to take a 
photograph of his mongoose fighting with a snake, but it was not 
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a success; nor for him either, for the mongoose killed two of his 
snakes in a trice, and he had to go into the jungle to procure more. 

The Residency, which shows many marks of the famous siege, 
is now a beautiful ruin overgrown with creepers and stands in a 
well-kept garden. A Mutiny veteran, whom we met there, said 
that the natives still spit on the grave of Neill, the officer who 
had the Cawnpore butchers blown from the guns. This, in the eyes 
of Hindus, rendered their chance of future bliss extremely remote. 

Most of the following day we spent in travelling by train to 
Benares. Our provision basket was most useful again ; only once 
did we get a meal on the trains or in the station restaurants which 
we were not obliged to supplement. Judging from the amount of 
tinned food at the stations, other travellers have felt the same 
need, and it has been found necessary to cater for their desires. 

Benares is no small city, for it contains more than 200,000 
inhabitants, nine-tenths of whom are Hindus and Brahmins; but 
its chief importance lies in the fact that it has been for three thou- 
sand years, and perhaps longer, the head-quarters of the Hindu 
religion, and it is visited annually by more than a million pilgrims. 

Rich men of low caste, if they die at particular places, where 
it is to the interest of the Brahmins to invite such rich men to 
die, are promised “‘ absorption into the great Brahma” at once. 
Accordingly, immense numbers of wealthy men come from the most 
distant parts of India to die here, and they spend large sums of 
money among the Brahmins. It is by their donations that this, 
the third city of India, is supported. 

Many natives believe that the Narbudda is even more sacred 
than the Ganges, for it is merely sufficient to see the Narbudda, 
whilst one must touch the Ganges to be cleansed from sin. In 
spite of its being foretold that the Ganges would only last as a 
sacred stream till 1895, it is still as popular as ever. 

The early history of Benares is obscure ; but the sixth century 
B.c., when Buddha came to Sarnath, the site of old Benares, and 
there established his religion ; and the twelfth century A.D., when the 
Mohammedans destroyed a thousand ofits temples and built mosques 
in their places, mark events of the highest importance and interest. - 

Benares at the present time, so far as buildings are concerned, is 
modern. Those visited. by tourists are the Monkey Temple, the 
Nepalese Temple, and the Mosque built by the fanatical Aurangzeb, 
which still rears its towers above all the other buildings on the river 
bank ; but the thing of all-absorbing interest here is to take a boat 
on the Ganges and study humanity. This one will find, according 
to one’s point of view, sublimely ridiculous, hideously pathetic, 
or hopelessly ignorant and stupid. 


THE GANGES NEAR BENARES: NATIVES WASHING AND PRAYING. (See page 219.) 


Hinpus WASHING IN THE GANGES, BENARES. 
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It was necessary to get up at five o’clock and take some food 
with us, as the river is nearly three miles from the hotel, it being even 
more important here than elsewhere that the European quarter 
should be far removed from that of the natives. One should be 
at the brink soon after dawn ; for, when the sun gets hot, the people 
leave the water, and only a few linger at their toilet and prayers. 

The first morning was misty and cold, and pilgrims came and 
went for several hours, whilst I tried in vain to get good photo- 
graphs; but the second morning was bright and sunny, and my 
snapshots were correspondingly better. 

There they were in thousands, pouring out libations of river 
water, drinking, washing themselves, washing their clothes, washing 
their souls; some sitting wrapt in contemplation or with only 
their lips moving ; others standing up, now with one, now with both 
hands outstretched, engaged in earnest prayer. Some break off 
their devotions or curtail their toilet to look threateningly at us, 
whilst we are being rowed up and down the river seated in chairs 
on the upper deck of a barge; but the majority are absolutely 
indifferent, or, if they consider us at all, regard us merely with 
scorn or pity. 

Certainly, it is a little disconcerting to some natures to be kodaked 
in unbecoming positions and almost naked, some of the snap- 
shotters being women too; but our excuse is that the sight is so 
unusual, and that there are scarcely any people in the world so 
indifferent to their appearance and surroundings as are those of this 
country. Hindus do not dread the camera as the evil eye, and here, 
at any rate, they are thoroughly accustomed to it. The children do 
not run from the photographer like those in Africa, or hide their 
faces like the Arabs, Chinese or Maoris. 

Old and young, men, women and children, are bathing and in 
curiously decent fashion. They arrange their clothing cleverly ; 
for each one undresses, washes and dresses, managing his or her 
garments in such a way that there is not a hint of indecency or even 
of immodesty ; but I noticed that most wrapped their wet draperies, 
newly washed, round them, leaving the sun to do the drying, a 
proceeding that would give a European rheumatic fever or at least 
a violent cold. 

One sees the Brahmin winding his sacred triple thread round 
his shoulder and body, others scrubbing their mouths vigorously 
with their fingers, babies being dipped by father or mother and 
soundly rubbed afterwards, vain youths using combs ; and, higher 
up the bank, the shampooers are chafing limbs and the barbers 
shaving and cutting hair, while the customer sits cross-legged holding 
a looking-glass. 
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There is something irresistibly comic in watching nearly naked 
people, with faces to our eyes often hideous and even repulsive 
(for not a few are pitted with smallpox), looking complacently at 
their reflections in mirrors and titivating themselves with scrupulous 
care. Many, not content with a clean shave in our sense of the 
phrase, were being scraped under the armpits and on other parts 
of the body. We could not repress a desire to laugh more than 
once, yet it was a sombre scene. 

No one attempted to leave the shelter of the bank, perhaps for 
fear of crocodiles, nor to swim or dive, and there was no laughter 
or animated conversation. In any European or American crowd 
there would have been scores of boys and men diving, swimming, 
playing games in the water, and running up and down the bank to 
get warm and dry; but there was no sign of any desire for exercise 
or play here. Rubbing themselves, thrashing their clothes on flat 
rocks (the Eastern method of washing them), moving their lips and 
hands in prayer, but no other exercise. All attend strictly to 
business, the business of cleansing body and soul. Even the 
scoffer must be impressed by their earnestness. 

Washing in any holy river is considered by Hindus to be of 
great efficacy in cleansing the soul of impurities ; but the Ganges at 
Benares is the place for the purpose, and the railway companies 
earn a considerable sum in carrying the dead and dying hither from 
all parts of India. A strict Hindu will spend his last penny in 
getting his ashes cast into the stream at this holy place. 

For a distance of two miles, the side of the river on which Benares 
is built is lined with what are called Ghats; that is, landing stages 
for boats, bathing places, or sites for the washing of clothes. Most 
of these have a name and belong to ruling Chiefs who allow their 
people access to them ; whilst others belong to certain sects, and a 
few are sacred places of pilgrimage open to all. Some Ghats are 
famous for potency in healing; this one for smallpox, that for 
leprosy, another for swollen hands and feet, and so on. 

I myself saw a man, apparently a leper, bathing close to others, 
who did not seem repelled by his frightful appearance ; and another, 
in whom the disease was less advanced, was being massaged by a 
young Hindu. 


I said to our native servant: ‘‘ How can a leper find anyone 
willing to massage him? ”’ 
He laconically replied: “ Poor man, want pice’”’ (farthings). 


Possibly, these were non-contagious skin-diseases, but natives 
can be bribed to take risks even in cases of contagion. Massage 
is much practised throughout India and Burma, and, in the streets 
of every city, one may see natives being vigorously rubbed ; shaving 


BuRNING GHATS AT BENARES. (See page 221.) 


A BODY BEING BROUGHT TO BE CREMATED. 
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and hair-dressing, or any other incident of the toilet, are similarly 
performed under the gaze of all men. 

Here, one cannot helpseeing sufferers from loathsome diseases, 
and twice we passed corpses floating in midstream. They were 
the bodies of suicides, who believed that they would thus get rid 
of perpetual transmigrations and live in the same heaven as the 
personal God. 

Into these sacred waters, too, as I have said above, every Hindu 
desires hisashesthrown. The condition of the water is indescribable ; 
yet countless thousands not only wash their clothes and bathe in it 
but drink it, microbes and all! 

Most of the Ghats have flights of broad stone steps leading 
down from the buildings lining the bank; but one, intended to be 
the finest of all, was so over-weighted with huge structures, that 
the foundations have sunk several feet, and they are still sinking 
gradually into the soft, miry soil. 

Some have temples, or at least idols, built at the head of the steps 
or on the pavements by the river brink; and in one photograph 
may be seen the stout figure of an adoring cow in stone, one of the 
many such images which line the banks. The cow is intended to 
be adored. 

The most popular Ghat is the Msriileiailen: This ,is considered 
the most sacred of all, for it is believed that a goddess dropped an 
ear-ring into a well close by! Accordingly, many offerings are 
thrown into this well, and its water is foul and stinking. 

Not far off is an extraordinary idol, an image of Ganesh the 
elephant god. The image has three eyes, is painted red, and has 
a silver scalp and an elephant’s trunk covered with a bib! At 
the feet of the idol is the figure of a rat, for a rat is this god’s 
attendant. 

The burning Ghais, where bodies are cremated, are horribly 
gruesome, but they are a feature of the place which cannot be over- 
looked. Here lie the bodies with their feet in the Ganges waiting 
their turn for the fire, whilst others are smoking on the funeral 
pyre, and, from time to time, an attendant oy rakes the 
burning pieces of wood together. 

Mr. Price Collier describes the procedure as follows : 


“The bodies are brought in on a frail litter, a pile of logs is built 
up, held in place by four iron stanchions. The body, with the head 
uncovered, is placed on the logs; more logs are piled on top, the litter 
is broken up and added to the small faggots underneath, and the fire 
is lighted. There are various ceremonies connected with the rite. The 
body is carried several times round the pile before being placed upon 
it. The nearest relative walks round the pile with a jar of water, letting 
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it drip as he goes, till, of a sudden, he dashes the jar to the ground, break- 
ing it to pieces. A symbol of life, everywhere. At a certain moment, 
too, the skull is fractured by the nearest relative to allow the easy escape 
of the spirit to another world. When the deceased is rich, the fire is 
' made of costly wood, and the ceremonies are more elaborate and more 
prolonged.” # ; 


, As we were leaving, we saw a boat rowed up with the dead body 
of a fakir or holy man, who had, as I learnt later, just killed himself 
in a fit of religious frenzy. 

But enough of this ;—let us leave the Ganges with its extraor- 
dinary scenes of tragedy and comedy, which have been enacted for 
thousands of years, and will be, perhaps, for thousands more, and go 
into the city. 

The streets are disgusting, and we will not enter the gorgeous 
Golden Temple with its dirty old sacred cow and its courts full of 
filth, where one is jostled and entreated by the sick and sorry, 
nor the Nepalese Temple with its clever but indecent carvings ; but 
we will drive to the temple sacred to Durga, called by tourists the 
“Monkey Temple ”’ on account of the numbers of brown monkeys 
which frequent its sacred precincts, and we will enjoy their queer 
antics and friendly attentions. 

We buy a little food from one of the attendants, and are soon 
surrounded by a merry, chattering party of young and old. They 
show no fear of the dogs and goats, which also pursue us through 
the courts right into the Holy of Holies, determined to get a share. 

Outside the Temple is another and larger kind of monkey, a 
solemn grey fellow, intensely human; but he is apparently a 
Brahmin and will not associate with those inside, which are, I sup- 
pose, of a lower caste. As I approach with food, he is joined by 
others of the same species. A tiny one clings to his mother’s legs 
as she trots up; so that, willy nilly, she is compelled to carry him. 
Sometimes, he mounts on her back, and, at other times, he lies 
underneath her as she walks, his fluffy back nearly touching the 
ground and his little face turned up inquiringly towards us. 

Sarnath, the site of old Benares, where Buddha taught, lies five 
miles to the north of the present city. It is reached by a fairly 
good road, so we hired a car and drove out in spite of the dust, 
which is a serious drawback to motoring in India. It is still 
inappropriately called-the Deer Park; for there are now no deer, 
and nothing could be less like a park. 

After passing the house where Warren Hastings lived, and 
inspecting the large sundial constructed in the garden, we entered 
the broad, arid plain just outside the cantonments, where jackals 

ad 


1 The West in the East, by Price Collier. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE MONKEY TEMPLE, BENARES. 


Hinpus PRAYING WITH ONE OR BOTH HANDS UPLIFTED, BENARES. 
(See page 219.) 
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and village curs fraternize and howl desperately just as one is 
dropping off to sleep. Jackals, hyenas, and other nocturnal 
prowlers should, like little children, “be seen but not heard.”’ 
Once heard, their weird wails of woe can never be forgotten, and 
slumber is wooed in vain. 

The remains of Sarnath are rather dull. They consist of a 
huge Stwpa, or monument, of stone and brickwork, some 120 feet 
high by nearly 200 at the base (erected to mark a spot sacred to 
Buddha), some ruined monasteries, and a broken pillar. Archeolo- 
gists would be interested in the Museum built close by, which we 
examined somewhat cursorily. 

The next morning (January 12) was spent on the river and in a 
second visit to the Monkey Temple ; then we took the midday train 
to Calcutta. 

After so many journeys through the arid, wind-swept and, at 
this season, chilly plain of North India, it was delightful to come 
to a tropical country once more, and to see again the feathery 
palms and waving banana plantations, which, in our ignorance, 
we had no idea would be bidden farewell to at Bombay. Calcutta, 
too, was neither the steaming Russian Bath nor baking oven 
depicted by some, but to us shiverers from the raw winds of Delhi 
and adjacent cities it proved pleasantly hot by day and cool by 
night. 

Calcutta has two large but indifferent hotels, and, as there 
is little to see except the notorious Black Hole, the Museum, 
Botanical Gardens, and the marble Jain Temples, we lost no 
time in making a start for the Himalayas. 

The Black Hole, upon which Mark Twain after a long search 
found himself standing, was a room below the level of the present 
pavement. It has now been filled up. The tragedy, to which it 
owes its name, is commemorated both by a tablet near the actual 
site at the corner of the Post Office and by an obelisk in the centre 
of the street close by. The actual dimensions were 22 feet by 14 
in width*and 17 feet in height. There was but one small window. 
Only 23 of the 146 unhappy human beings forced into the place 
survived the horrors of the first night. 

The Botanical Gardens are well situated on the west bank of 
the Hooghly, and they possess a river frontage of nearly a mile. 
We had not time to explore them as thoroughly as they deserve, 
but visited the famous old banyan tree, which has 232 aerial roots 
and covers a circumference of 1000 feet. (This is just half as much 
as that covered by the largest one known.) The main trunk has a 
girth of 42 feet ; but, although 130 years old, it is growing vigorously, 
and may rival that at Wai near Bombay, which shades exactly 
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three-quarters of an acre, the leafy crown covering a circumference 
of 1,600 feet. 

These trees, sacred for coussittess ages to the Hindus, have been 
described by an early visitor to India, whose account I give below. 
It will explain the expression “ aerial roots,’’ which may puzzle 
some who have not seen them. The largest tree of this species 
we had seen hitherto is that in the Cantonment at Madura, South 
India, the shelter afforded by which has more than once served 
as a ballroom. 


“There is,” says Terry, “one very great and fair tree growing on 
that soil, of special observation, out of whose branches or great arms 
grow little sprigs downwards, till they take root (as they certainly will 
if they be left alone), and, taking root, at length prove strong supporters 
unto those large branches that yield them. Thence it comes to pass, 
that those trees in time (their strong and far-extended arms being in 
many places thus supported) grow to a very great height and extend 
themselves to such an incredible breadth, they growing round every way, 
as that hundreds of men may shade themselves under one of them at 
any time; the rather because these, as all other trees in those southern 
parts of India, still keep on their green coats.” 


The journey to Darjeeling is troublesome and tiring, but it is 
well worth while; unless one is so unfortunate as to have but a short 
time to spare and to find the views of the Himalayas obscured by 
clouds. 

This not infrequently happens, we were told, in the cool season 
of the year ; but we were fortunate during our three days there in 
getting clear weather, which did not change till we were well on the 
way down ; and, at Tiger Hill, we were favoured with a brief view 
of Mount Everest. This famous mountain is seen better from many 
other places, but this is the only point within easy reach of Dar- 
jeeling from which it can be seen at all, and there is a sentimental 
interest attached to seeing the highest peak in the world, even at a 
distance of 120 miles. 

After three hours in the train from Calcutta, it was necessary 
to cross the Ganges by steamer, dining wisely but not well on board. 
Then a night in the train, followed by an early breakfast at Silliguri 
at six, when we were turned out in order to change to a narrow 
gauge railway, only’2 feet wide, with the usual uncomfortable 
seats. These had to be endured for six hours as we mounted by 
innumerable curves to Darjeeling, which is delightfully situated on a 
ridge 7,000 feet above sea-level. 

There are some fine and extensive views of the plain as one 
ascends, but we were not particularly struck with the beauty of 
the journey. The ferns are delightful and of great variety ; but we 
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only saw one tree-fern, and, except at the two or three stations en 
voute, there was a decided lack of bright flowers and foliage. It 
would, however, be impossible to overpraise the beauty and gran- 
deur of the views of the Himalayas as seen from Darjeeling ; especi- 
ally at sunset when the declining rays paint the jagged peaks of 
perpetual snow a glorious pink. Anyone who is disappointed here 
cannot have had favourable weather. 

When we first arrived at the station, the great Kanchanjunga 
range (the highest point of which is over 28,000 feet and 40 miles 
distant) was invisible ; but, by the time we had climbed the steep 
hill to our hotel and fortified the inner man with lunch, the clouds 
had rolled away, and we were able to get an excellent and never-to- 
be-forgotten view from the verandah. 

The hilly, wooded settlement of Darjeeling was at our feet, and 
the red roofs of scattered bungalows and a pleasing variety of ever- 
green shrubs and groups of pines made a pretty foreground; in the 
middle distance rose ridge upon ridge of fir-clad hills ; then our eyes, 
travelling up above the line of vegetation (which was partly covered 
bya dense bank of woolly clouds) to that of perpetual snow, found the 
mountains again high up above the clouds, as though they belonged 
to another world. It seemed that one looked from earth to heaven. 

That was our first and abiding impression—the terrific height 
of these giants amongst mountains; the eye, accustomed to the 
comparatively puny Alps or even the majestic Andes, looks for the 
Himalayas at about 20,000 feet and finds them at nearly 30,000. 
I will not dwell on the glorious views at sunset and sunrise, the 
wonderful cloud effects, and the beautiful mountain scenery all 
round, for it would be impossible to describe the pleasure which 
these gave us. 

The climate of Darjeeling is good for India, as the temperature 
never exceeds 80° nor drops below 30°; but we felt very cold, 
and much rain falls during the year, though we had none. 

We were vastly entertained by the types of three nations met 
here by us for the first time—Tibetans, Nepalese, and Bhutans ; 
the women were decked with savage jewellery and the men in a 
distinctive form of dress, a mixture of Chinese and Indian. 

Returning one evening to our hotel, we were surprised to find 
all the tourists in the courtyard looking on at a performance of one 
of the curious Tibetan entertainments. 

A dragon, represented by two men on hands and knees, suitably 
disguised, was about to devour a hapless maiden, whom it pursued 
with relentless fury ; and a number of horsemen (in reality men 
astride a clever representation of horses) were standing in the 
wings, or, in other words, behind an angle of the building, waiting 
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their turn to come on. This cavalcade advanced and carried out 
some evolutions, the horses curvetting, prancing and kicking in a 
most spirited manner. 

The dragon having retired with his prey, we were next intro- 
duced to a strutting peacock, which approached the company 
with great deliberation and passed the hat. Then a bashful tortoise 
appeared, followed by the still hungry dragon ; and, after a sort of 
ballet cleverly performed by the horsemen, the peacock proudly 
and unblushingly, with much activity of its caudal appendage, 
again produced the hat. Upon this, having already contributed 
largely, and not knowing how often the entertainment (including 
the hat) might repeat itself, we left in a hurry. 

The Dalai Lama had at this time taken refuge in Darjeeling, 
fearing the Chinese, who were causing some trouble in his dominions ; 
but, although we were not so fortunate as to see him, some queerly 
dressed members of his retinue were pointed out to us. 

Lhasa is 200 miles or three weeks’ journey from here, and Dar- 
jeeling is the starting-point of British expeditions into Tibet ; for 

_ the Tibetan boundary, which one sees on clear days, is less than 
50 miles distant as the crow flies. 

he Tibetans seemed to us a good-tempered though ugly race, 
we engaged one with pleasant manners and a soft voice to act 
ace of the noisy crack-brained Samuel, our Indian servant. 
Our new acquisition had been an officer’s servant. He was now 
local guide, speaking and understanding English perfectly in 
idition to Tibetan and Hindustani, and we never regretted the 
ange. We also paid him thirty rupees a month less than Samuel. 
celebrated his appointment by bringing us some tea made in 


ches deep in butter, which is used instead of milk, less than a 
mouthful sufficed. 

The constant influx of tourists here has produced a Corresponding 
stream of touts and hawkers of trifles, which range from postcards 
and packets of Darjeeling tea to jewellery and skins of every descrip- 
tion. It was certainly cold enough to tempt one to buy furs, and 
we were glad of fires in our rooms throughout our stay; but we 
withstood even the attractions of a cloudy leopard skin, which 
must have covered a very pretty little animal. 

.. We bought a fine necklace of Chinese jade at a curio shop in the 
town, and I also made an offer for a hat worn by one of the Tibetan 
touts. He, of course, refused it and demanded double; but, when 
we repaired to the station to take the train for the first stage of 
our journey to Calcutta, he was there, and bargaining recommenced 
and was continued right up to the moment of starting. His two 


he Tibetan fashion; but, as it was flavoured with salt and was . 
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wives, wearing enormous ear-rings, realized that I had at last 
raised my original offer as far as I was prepared to go, and 
tried to persuade him to give way; but he was obdurate and 
came and stood in front of our carriage, ogling us in the hat, 
in the hope that we should be so overcome by its beauty on 
such a handsome (?) person as to add to the rupees which I had 
already displayed to his greedy eyes. He further asserted that the 
tassel alone was worth the five rupees that I offered. I had given 
up hope of getting it ; but, just as the train started, his wives, after 
again beseeching him to accept the money, snatched the hat off 
his head, ran after the train, and handed it to me in return for the 
cash. They were either unable to refuse the cash, or determined 
that their man should not wear such an expensive head-dress ! 

The journey down was without incident, except that we had 
to get up at four in the morning in order to change to the steamer, 
which proceeded down the Ganges in a fog, and we heard for the first 
time the musical cries of the men on each side of the ship casting 
the lead. This is a necessary guide to the helmsman in those 
rivers where the sand is constantly on the move ; for the deep water 
channel of one day may be blocked up the next. In the great 
plain of the Ganges near Cawnpore, where the main stream is ever 
shifting, it is a common saying: ‘‘ To-day it is Oudh, to-morrow it 
may be Cawnpore,” for the river is the boundary. 

We arrived at Calcutta about 11 a.m., and left next day for 
Rangoon. Thence we made a delightful trip up the Irrawaddy 
as far as the Chinese frontier, which I will describe in the next 
chapter. I was disappointed in not getting any mahseer fishing, 
because the season for this is during the hot weather. 

My eldest brother, who spent fourteen years among the tea 
plantations near Darjeeling and in the Terai, a huge valley on the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas, had splendid sport with these fish. 
They are known as the Salmon of India, and I have the head of 
one of his specimens, which scaled 47 lb.; but they often run 
into three figures. He used to catch them with a small spoon 
thrown asa fly. As the mahseer, though lacking teeth, has powerful 
jaws, triangles are useless, for it crunches and breaks them; the 
spoon bait has therefore one exceedingly strong steel hook. One 
fishes in the same way as when throwing a fly for salmon, casting 
diagonally across the river downstream, and letting the bait swing 
round, spinning with the current till it reaches the bank on which 
one is standing. After a pause to allow a fish lying under the bank 
to see it, or one that has followed the bait to seize it, the angler 
winds up slowly, withdraws the spoon for a fresh cast, and moves 
a yard or two downstream. 


CHAPTER X 
BY STEAMER UP THE IRRAWADDY 


Y wife and I left Calcutta for Rangoon by the S.S. Elephania, 
a well-found vessel of 5,000 tons and one of seven recently 
built in England for the British India Co. 

It took us six hours’ steaming to the mouth of the Hooghly. 
The river was at first less than half a mile across, but it soon widened, 
displaying tropical scenery on either side. 

We did not drop our pilot till evening, as the navigation of 
even moderate-sized ships is difficult. There are many shoals, 
and fresh ones are continually forming, so a daily experience of the 
river is absolutely necessary. Our captain said that one reach of six 
miles was so risky that the crews of many boats used to be mustered 
on deck throughout its passage. Also, that cyclones arise suddenly. 
Did not Rudyard Kipling write of the dreaded East wind: 


“‘T set my hand on the Hooghly, 
Like a hooded snake it rose 
And flung your stoutest steamers 
To roost with the startled crows.” 


Thus the Hooghly pilots receive high pay. They have a fine 
steamer of their own, on which they live till summoned by a ship 
entering the river. 

We were now “on the road to Mandalay where the flyin’ fishes 
play,” and they were there in hundreds. They rose gracefully 
from the sea and skimmed over the water like swallows; but, 
unlike these birds, they appeared to alight upon it, so lightly did 
they touch the surface when re-entering their native element. Some- 
times, a more active one would rise comparatively high in the air ; 
and, not infrequently, when the breeze lifts these dainty creatures 
and takes control of their puny efforts to escape a threatened danger, 
they pass through the portholes, fall on the deck, or even land on 
the captain’s bridge. 

During one of our voyages, a flying fish was captured in this way 
and pinned down on a board for the passengers to examine at close 
quarters, 
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As the ship’s bow cleaves the blue waters, a party of 50 or I00 
will rise at once, and, scattering in all directions out of the way 
of what they suppose to be some giant cannibal of the ocean, fly 
on either side of us to a safe distance. When the sea is rough, 
they often strike the crest of a wave during their short flight, and 
plunge into the water sooner than they intend; but, sometimes, 
after lightly touching the crest, they make a spurt and drop into 
the water a hundred yards beyond. 

At daybreak on the third day (January 22), we entered the 
Rangoon River and anchored off the city about seven, arriving 
alongside the quay an hour later after a more rigorous medical 
inspection than usual. The doctor felt the pulse of each passenger, 
and the crew was examined still more carefully—a precaution taken 
also at Singapore for fear of the plague. 

The Burmese hotels had been painted to us in lurid colours, so 
we thought at first of staying on board ; but the mosquitoes decided 
that question, and we drove round the city to look for rooms. 

The cabmen in Rangoon are mostly Indians, and the cab a 
miserable box on wheels drawn by the skeleton of a horse; so 
we were glad of the offer of a comfortable two-horsed landau which 
an enterprising livery-stable proprietor produced, though he at first 
asked the exorbitant price of six rupees (eight shillings) an hour.! 

Our Jehu, like the majority here, seemed entirely ignorant of the 
locality, and to understand rio recognized language ; in spite of his 
employer’s precise directions and our repeated instructions, he 
drove us aimlessly about, finally depositing us at the door of a 
fashionable Club in the suburbs. At last, having regained the 
principal street and lost patience, we paid him off and walked to 
the Strand Hotel. 

The change of atmosphere between India and Burma is like 
stepping out of a dark room into a sunny garden, or, to quote 
Price Collier: .‘‘ There is more life and gaiety in Rangoon in one 
afternoon than in all India in a week.” Fielding Hall also notes 
that the prevailing impression one receives of India is its ‘‘ immense 
sadness.” 

Thus we felt no regrets at leaving the sullen Hindus, bound 
hand and foot by their despotic caste laws, for the gay, laughter- 
loving Burmese with their head-dresses of bright-coloured silks. 
It was a pleasant change, too, to see women and girls going about 
_ freely in their little white jackets and tight silken skirts, with 
flowers in their hair, instead of being under lock and key as their 
sisters are in India. The women in Burma are active and business- 

like, and many of the shops are kept and managed by them ; with 


3 This was written in 1912, 
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their bright, smiling faces and charming manners, they make 
agreeable saleswomen. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the Burmese are Buddhists, but the 
majority still believe in Nats,.7.e. the spirits of the forests and 
mountains. 

The early history of all Nats is not known, but Fielding Hall 
gives a touching story of the Nats of Popa Mountain.! These 
were the most powerful in the country, and, when taking an oath, 
it was necessary to swear by them. The oath was extracted even 
from foreigners by the kings of Burma. 

The Nats of Popa Mountain were brother and sister. The 
brother was a blacksmith, the strongest man in the country, and 
his sister a beautiful maiden, who loved her brother above all other 
men and rejected all lovers. 

The king heard of her beauty, and sent for her to be one of his 
wives. The other wives became jealous, and, finding plots against 
her useless, accused her brother of conspiring against the king. 
The king therefore commanded her to write and ask her brother 
to the palace. 

On his arrival, he was thrown into prison and condemned to be 
burnt alive as a traitor, his sister’s entreaties being of no avail. 

When the day of execution came, she asked permission to see 
her brother for the last time. This was granted, and a place was 
reserved for her and her maidens not far from the stake. 

Presently, her brother appeared escorted by soldiers, who 
bound him to the stake and fell back. The dry wood was lighted, 
and the tongues of fire enveloped the doomed man; but, before 
any could hinder, the queen rushed from her place, threw herself 
into the flames, and, with her arms round her brother’s neck, faced 
the myriad eyes that glared upon them ; the queen in all the glory 
of her beauty, glittering with gems, and the man, with shackled 
bare limbs, dressed in rags. She had cost her brother his life, and 
she went with him into death. 

Some days after, a strange report was brought to the palace. 
From the ashes of the fire had sprung a fig-tree, and people sleeping 
beneath it declared that two beautiful Nats had appeared to them. 
The king, stricken with grief and tormented by conscience, ordered 
the tree to be cut down and its trunk cast into the river. It floated 
downstream and stranded near a town, where the people were again 
alarmed by the appearance of Nats. The Governor sought the 


opinion of a learned monk, who advised that the Nats be asked their . 


wishes. 


The reply was that they wanted a place where they could live 


1 The Soul of a People, by. Fielding Hall. 
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in peace, and, on being offered the whole country, chose Popa 
Mountain. 

This story illustrates the gentle nature of the Burmese people, 
the absence of a revengeful spirit ; and there are numerous others 
in which Nats are represented as beautiful and fair, calm and even- 
tempered, loving peace and the beauty of trees and rivers, and 
strikingly averse from loud words, harsh voices and the taking of life. 

Unfortunately, the gentle Burman’s greatest admirers cannot 
credit him with a knowledge of business or a capacity for hard 
work ; so that he is apt to be exploited by the crafty Hindu and 
the “ heathen Chinee.’’ But even this is regarded as a virtue by 
some, for, beyond his daily needs, he does not care for money, and 
more is given here in charity in proportion to wealth than in any 
other part of the world. Here no one is so poor as not to be able 
to get plenty to eat and drink; though none is so rich as to have 
money to burn. Fielding Hall, who knows Burma as well as 
anyone, declares that the people are in no danger from outside, 
that no immigrant can compete with them in agriculture, and that 
the Indians and Chinese are merely their schoolmasters, whom 
they will not need when grown to years of discretion. 

The most inspiring building in all Burma is the great Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon.. In fact, it is the finest of all the places of 
worship in Indo-China. It is also the only pagoda credited with 
containing relics not only of Gaudama but of the three Buddhas who 
preceded him. 

The pagoda stands on a hill two miles from the centre of the town 
—a, conspicuous object from all sides, for it is higher than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and covered with gold leaf to the very top. The main 
entrance is approached by a long flight of steps guarded by stout 
dragons ; all the way up are little shops for the use of pilgrims, 
containing gold leaf, flowers, quaint religious pictures of episodes 
in the life of Buddha in gilt frames, and miscellaneous articles both 
native and foreign,—from betel-nut boxes and basket-work foot- 
balls to bales of silk and Brummagem dry goods. 

Having arrived at the top of the steps, we found ourselves in a 
strange little world, in which religion seemed to be delightfully 
blended with earthly concerns. As at most large pagodas, the plat- 
form surrounding the central building is studded with minor temples, 
image-houses, altars for the deposit of offerings, large bells, flag- 
posts, images of strange monsters, and other curious objects. 

Two fearsome beasts at once attracted our attention. They 


. had two bodies, but one head, and were half-lion and half-man, with 


huge ears and ruffled crests. All round are figures of lions displaying 
an ample show of teeth. The story is that long ago a prince, 


Wea 
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abandoned in the forest, was suckled by a lioness.1 When he grew 
up, he swam a river andescaped from her. The tender mother’s 
heart burst when he reached the other side, and, in ‘remembrance 
of her devotion, lions’ figures are placed at the foot of all pagodas. 

The gold and marble images of Buddha looked approvingly 
at the gay little people, who were walking about buying and selling, 
playing on musical instruments, eating at restaurants (or, rather, 


-, tiny kitchens on wheels), playing their peculiar kind of football, 


and gossiping; but not forgetting to say their prayers and lay 
offerings of sweet-smelling flowers in the carved and gilded shrines. 

With their background of waving palms and blue sky, these 
«shrines, made of delicately carved wood, in which gold and coloured 
glass is effectively mingled with the mellow brown of the teak, have 


_a splendid effect. 


ay 


They vary greatly in size and grandeur, as they are gifts of 
private individuals; for no title is more coveted in Burma than 
“ Builder of a Pagoda ”’ or ‘‘ Wife of Builder of a Pagoda.” No work 
is so highly regarded as the building of a pagoda, though the repair- 
ing of an old one, strange to say, hasnomerit. The builder is looked 
upon as a saint on earth, and, when he dies, he attains the holy rest. 
Thus, pagodas are to be found in every village in Burma, capping the 
hills everywhere and adding to the picturesqueness of the country. 

Other favourite methods of acquiring virtue (or getting rid of 
superfluous cash) are the building of roads, bridges, rest-houses, and 
especially monasteries, whither every man retires at some time of his 
life to learn the great wisdom, or where he has at any rate received 
some part of his education. 

As visitors to the Wembley Exhibition will have noticed, there 
are numerous bells at Burmese temples. 

At the Shwe Dagon, bells are hung on stout cross-beams, and 
beside them lie deer’s antlers and wooden stakes, with which the 
worshipper strikes them as he passes and so calls the attention of 
Nats and men to his acts of piety.? 


1 This recalls the story of Romulus and Remus, which has received some 
confirmation of late by the authenticated accounts of the finding of wolf- 
children in India. So long ago as 1832, that famous suppressor of the hideous 
religion of murder, known as ‘‘ Thuggee,’’ General Sir William Sleeman, 
K.C.B., described the capture of a boy of twelve, who had been suckled by 
a wolf, and other instances-have occurred in more recent years, which make 
it clear that such extraordinary foster-parentage doesoccur. His grandson, 
Colonel J. L. Sleeman, C.M.G., C.B.E., M.V.O., who is a personal friend of 
mine, informs me that he has collected no less than twelve authemicated 
cases of such wolf-children having been found. 

2 Triangular gongs giving forth a melodious sound are also used for the 
same purpose, and by religious mendicants to announce their mundane wants, 
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In the north-east corner, covered by a gaily decorated wooden 
shed, hangs a bell of enormous size, inside which a dozen men can 
stand. It weighs 42 tons and has a curious history. 

The bell was presented by King Tharawaddy in 1840, and, 
after the second Burmese War, the British tried to carry it off to 
Calcutta as a trophy. By some mishap it fell into the river and 
was abandoned. The Burmese begged that they might be allowed 
to restore the bell to the pagoda if it could be salved. Permission 
was granted with a sneer, but they succeeded. 

Buddhists fix the date of the erection of the building at 588 B.c., 
but they state that the site was sacred cycles before, because the 
remains of the three preceding Buddhas were found interred when 
the precious eight hairs of Gaudama were brought here. The 
original building is said to have been only 27 feet high, and to have 
attained its present enormous height of 370 feet by being repeatedly 
covered with an outer covering of brick several feet in thickness. 

It was difficult to tear ourselves away from the delightful scene 
at the Shwe Dagon, whose courts seem the centre of native life in 
Rangoon ; but we had now to see the Europeans at play. Thus, 
in the cool of the evening, we found ourselves mingling in the stream 
of carriages beside the beautiful Royal Lakes and listening to the 
band of a Highland regiment. 

These lakes are the principal feature of the extensive public 
parks, which are tastefully laid out and adorned with palms and 
flowering shrubs; and, as the sun set, we were enraptured with 
the many lovely bays with here and there a skiff or pleasure boat, 
and, across the shining water, the huge, golden, bell-shaped pagoda 
standing out against the pale primrose sky. 

Next morning, we were up betimes in order to see the elephants 
at work in the timber yards, as they are only employed between 
sunrise and eight in the morning and occasionally in the evening. 
An elephant cannot work more than about six hours a day and 
keep healthy, and only a very strong one will average 150 working 
days a year over a period of fifty years—the maximum duration 
of its active working life. 

We first visited those of the Bombay Burma Trading Corporation, 
which possesses nearly 10,000 and employs them mainly in the jungle, 
where it is impossible or prohibitive to transport and work machinery. 

Not many elephants are used now at Rangoon, as machinery 
is cheaper; but a small timber yard keeps a very clever animal, 
which practically runs the establishment. We watched it carrying 
heavy logs into the mill and bringing out the pieces as they were 
cut, piling them neatly in stacks outside. 

The Bombay Burma Company had three at work, They were 
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pushing, dragging or carrying the teak lumber, which, after floating 
down the river from forests hundreds of miles upstream, becomes 
stranded on the mud flats a mile above Rangoon. In the case of 
elephants used for dragging logs, great care has to be taken that 
the harness does not chafe their shoulders, for an elephant’s skin is 
more sensitive than one would suppose. 

‘Later in the day, we visited the Suley Pagoda, an imposing 
building, with many curious figures on its platform. They include 
a representation of the Suley Nai, the spirit after whom the 
pagoda is named, and the legendary guardian of the hill on which 
the Shwe Dagon is erected. — 

Rangoon is a prosperous, growing city, but she has at present 
few striking public buildings. The streets are wide and lined with 
trees, and that along the river-front is a fine, busy thoroughfare. 
The population has grown from a few hundreds to nearly 300,000 
in half a century. 

The favourite trip in Burma and the most comfortable way of 
seeing something of the interior is to travel up the Irrawaddy. 
By changing into a smaller steamer at Mandalay, the river can be 
easily ascended as far as Bhamo on the Chinese frontier. Few 
people trouble to see the broad, mosquito-infested portion of the 
river between Rangoon and Prome (halfway to Mandalay) as it is 
bordered by rice swamps and apt to be dull. 

Accordingly, on January 23, we took the evening train on the 
uncomfortable narrow-gauge railway to Prome. This is an ancient 
city, and it was the capital of a great kingdom before the Christian 
era; but it contains little of interest now. 

The large and comfortable Assam of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company was waiting for us, as, in the crisp coolness of early morn- 
ing, we scrambled down the sandy river bank followed by a pro- 
cession of coolies, each carrying one piece of luggage somewhat 
precariously on his head. 

The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company is one of the most successful 

steamer enterprises of modern days, and it rendered valuable 
service to Britain in the second Burmese War of 1885. The Com- 
pany now possesses a fleet of over 300 vessels, and maintains regular 
services on the larger tributaries (the Chindwin and Salween) as well 
as on the main river. It has no competitors. 
' Many of the cargo boats are old passenger steamers, and they 
are preferred by some tourists, as, besides being exceedingly com- 
fortable, they give time, whilst calling at ports, for a certain amount 
of shooting or fishing ; but we took a passenger boat. 

All carry an immense variety of stores, the upper deck being 
practically one huge shop, where the natives of every village en 
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voute come to purchase European goods ; this gives those on board 
an excellent opportunity of seeing them. Many deck-passengers 
of various races and tribes also embark on these river-boats. 

The Assam, like most of her class, is a flat-bottomed paddle 
steamer 350 feet in length and 83 overall; but, in spite of her great 
size, she only draws five feet of water. When the river is getting 
low, in order to avoid carrying the full amount of cargo (1,000 tons), 
she tows a barge (or flat) lashed on either side, so that she can 
float in four feet of water. In spite of this precaution, we had 
two narrow escapes from running aground, and were compelled 
to anchor every night; though, when delayed by early-morning 
fogs, we continued for a few hours of darkness with the aid of a 
powerful searchlight. 

The first-class accommodation was in the bow. It consisted 
of four double cabins on each side, divided by the saloon, which 
had one long table, a piano and two writing-tables. In front of 
the saloon was a “ verandah” shaded by the projecting end of the 
_ “roof of the ship.” + 

Here we generally sat in deck chairs, meeting the cooling breeze 
and enjoying an uninterrupted view of the scenery; the only 
other occupants were our genial Scotch captain, the native steers- 
man, and a few passengers. At the rear of the saloon were the 
pantry and bathrooms, and a double screen divided us from the 
deck-passengers. 

These were about 300 in number, and they took up their positions 
with their mats and cooking utensils as it pleased them, merely 
leaving an alleyway down either side, through which we could 
pass to the stern. 

This contained the second-class accommodation, similar to but 
smaller than ours, and I found their ‘“ verandah” useful when 
taking photographs. 

On the deck below were the third-class baths, the engines, ahd 
the cargo; whilst, on the barges, connected with our vessel by 
gangways, more cargo was stored, and another large party of deck- 
passengers sprawled about according to their choice of companions, 
or in groups of various nationalities. They were mostly Chinese 
or Shans, who were returning to China and to the hill country of 
Upper Burma after a pilgrimage to the Shwe Dagon. 

Some of us did a great trade with them in curios; as, for a few 
pence, they were persuaded to part with rings containing fine 
pieces of jade, silver buttons of curious design, needle-cases deco- 

1 Sailors will be shocked that I do not say upper deck or top deck; but 


roof is the only word which properly describes it, for this was no ordinary 
ship—perhaps the most peculiar since Noah’s Ark. 
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rated with filigree-work, and bracelets and ear-rings of monstrous 
size. 

There were some Chinese ladies on board with the tiniest feet 
imaginable, decked in the daintiest of gaily-coloured shoes, and I 
paid many visits to the barges to see the Chinamen at work with 
their chopsticks; the various costumes of the different peoples 
were a source of pleasure and interest.. The light was not good 
enough for snapshots, and none of these strange people would be 
photographed if they could help it. 

We found our cabins airy and comfortable, with large bed- 
steads, and the windows were larger than most ocean-going vessels 
possess. 

Early tea was set out in the saloon, and we sat down to it with 
a dozen fellow-tourists—Americans, English, French and one China- 
man. There was a dear old man with a rubicund face and white 
hair. One day, I heard a passenger address him as follows: “‘ Say, 
Mr. Wylie, if you get any more sunburnt, they'll be agking you to 
take the temperance pledge.”’ As this was rather coldly received, 
he had the audacity to repeat it with loud laughter at his own wit ! 

The French passengers were artists, and there was also an 
English artist, who made some lovely sketches of the picturesque 
scenery and some excellent portraits of the natives on board. 

The first day, the banks were high and well wooded; but, as 
we proceeded, the river became over a mile in width, with flat 
country on each side and large strips of sand intervening between 
us and the shore. All the best scenery is above Mandalay. 

Life on the Assam was very pleasant, the air balmy but not too 
hot ; and, sitting on the little deck in front of the saloon, we much 
enjoyed the curious river craft and the varied scenes at the villages. 
Many species of water-fowl attracted our attention, including some 
great white cranes and two kinds of kingfishers. In the evenings, 
our kind old captain, who did everything in his power to make 
the voyage enjoyable, entertained us in his cabin with a gramophone, 
accompanying it with great effect on a big drum. 

The easy charm of the river-road gains a hold on every traveller. 
There is none of the irksome noise and vibration nor the cramped 
spaces and stuffy atmosphere of the railway; and, as we found 
when steaming up the Nile, it is an ideal way to see a country—no 
packing and unpacking, no driving to and from hotels over cobbles 
or muddy streets, no bother with guides, touts, tipping, etc. 

Travelling thus, the people come to’see you, instead of you 
having to seek them out. At every riverside stopping-place there 
is a bright scene of talk and laughter. The people on shore get 
all their news and do all their shopping on the steamer’s arrival, 
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and friendliness is as pervasive as the sunshine. We, in our tum, 
bought fruit, flowers and gimcracks, whilst the chief steward 
bargained for fish and fowl. 

Early on the 27th of January, we arrived at the Town-of-a- 
Thousand-Pagodas, whose pagodas we had been passing for the last 
four or five miles scattered along the left bank. At this place the 
English and Chinese tourists left us to explore the country ; but, 
as they had to travel on horseback or by bullock-cart and take 
their own provisions and bedding to the Government rest-house, 
we did not envy them. 

Between here and Mandalay the main channel twice shallowed 
to a little over four feet in depth, having probably silted up; but 
the natives kept casting the lead entirely unmoved and chanting 
in a curious monotone : 

“Sari a-ché part 
Sari a-ché balm.” 
At least, it sounded like that. 

The passengers were both excited and interested, moving ner- 
vously from side to side of the vessel and anxiously watching the 
captain’s expression. It was impossible to stop the engines entirely 
on account of the strong current ; this would have instantly swept 
us on to the shallows, where we might have been aground for days. 

The captain sent two men with poles into the bow and pro- 
ceeded cautiously ; but, as the water did not deepen, he gave the 
order to let go the anchor, and we dropped gently downstream 
and tried another place. At last, by skilful manceuvring, we got 
through, and “‘ Full speed ahead”’ was rung to the engine-room. 

Our skipper told me afterwards that it was “touch and go.” 
At the critical moment he saw a piece of wood floating down, which 
gave him the clue to the channel; and, though the bottom of the 
steamer was scraping the mud, the powerful engines managed to 
drive her forward through it. 

The approach to Mandalay was pretty, as the banks had now 
become green and wooded again; but the landing-place was a 
sandy waste, through which we had to plough our way to the 
electric tram. This is a more comfortable way of reaching the 
centre of the city, nearly three miles away, than by the slow and 
shaky pony-gharries. 

The only possible hotel was always mentioned with dark hints 
of unknown horrors, so we knew not where to lay our heads during 
the four days that must elapse before the Taping (a small steamer 
which was to take us still further up the river) should arrive from 
the North. The captain of the Assam came to the rescue. He 
kindly allowed us to stay on board his ship as long as she should 
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remain, and persuaded the new skipper to give us our cabins a 
day before sailing. 

Mandalay is more characteristically Burmese than Rangoon, 
as it lacks the large colony of Indians, who in Rangoon act as 
coolies and cab-drivers, and it was the seat of Government under 
the last kings of Burma. 

_Our first visit was to the Palace, a miscellaneous collection of 
wooden buildings with the picturesque carved and pointed roofs 
we had learnt to associate with Burmese architecture. The interior 
was gaudily decorated with mirrors and chandeliers of which Asiatics 
are inordinately fond—with a special leaning towards coloured 
glass. 

All these buildings, including some of the king’s tombs and 
monasteries (almost the only remains of the old city), were within 
an enclosure, five miles in circumference. The whole was encircled 
by. a moat, 100 yards wide, on which were floating thousands of 
water-lilies and’ lotus plants. 

Seen, as we first saw it, at sunset, with its quaint drawbridges 
and peaked and lacquered guard-houses at the angles, Mandalay 
was both beautiful and impressive; but the whole city lies in a 
plain, so that there is no striking general view to be obtained. 
There is a low hill behind the fort which overlooks the city, but it 
is so far away that Mandalay appears featureless except for its 
pagodas. None of these equal the Shwe Dagon either in beauty, 
size or position. 

In front of each of the twelve gates in the outer wall of the Fort 
stands the wooden image of a guardian Nat; and, by King Mindon’s 
orders, jars of oil were buried under them instead of human beings, 
as was the custom in Burma. It has been confidently asserted, 
and is still believed by many, that a little girl was buried alive 
under each of the gates, this plan having always been followed 
when a new city is built. 

Near one of the gates is a huge gun. It was never used on our 
troops, for King Thebaw surrendered without firing a shot. 

One of the chief buildings of the Palace is the great Hall of 
Audience, 250 feet in width. Over the place, where the Lion Throne 
(now in the Calcutta Museum) once stood, rises the sseven-storied 
gilded spire, the external emblem of royalty. This was called by 
the simple people the “‘ Centre of the Universe ”’ ! 

Other things of interest at Mandalay are the Arracan Pagoda, 
the Queen’s Monastery, the Kuthodaw, and the great Zagyo Bazaar. 

Here, in addition to the Burmese ladies making their daily 
household purchases (attended by a maid or a coolie with a basket 
carried on a pole across the shoulder), one may see Chins from the 
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Western mountains, Shans from the East, Kachins from the North, 
Chinese from the little known inland borders, Sikhs, Gurkhas, 
Madrassis and other natives of India. 

Mr. Hugh Fraser says : 


“The most noticeable feature of the Mandalay Bazaar is the supre- 
macy of the Burmese woman as shopkeeper. The vast block of the 
markets, which is right in the centre of the city, is newly built and looks 
spick and span, though without anything about its structure either 
beautiful or picturesque. It is like Smithfield and Covent Garden rolled 
into one and given over entirely to petticoat government. There are 
close about 200,000 people in Mandalay, but these long avenues of the 
great Bazaar looked fully able to cope with their demands. There is 
the meat market with smiling ladies cutting masses of flesh?; the 
vegetable market with eager ladies weighing out beans and tamarinds ; 
the flour and seed market with loquacious ladies measuring out dal and 
rice flour, red chilli, and saffron powder; the plantain market with 
laughing ladies like animated flowers decorating a whole street of bananas ; 
the silk market with dainty ladies with powdered faces enticing custom 
with deft and abundant display of tissues and mercery; the flower 
market with piquant ladies selling roses or lotus with faces that express 
confident assurance of their charms, and yet this does not tell one half 
of the Zagyo Bazaar.”’? 


The Kuthodaw stands three miles from the city at the foot of 
the Mandalay Hill, which we climbed for the sake of the view. It 
was designed by King Thebaw’s uncle. Being anxious that the 
holy books of the Buddhist religion should be recorded in an endur- 
ing form, he called the most learned priests together to transcribe 
the purest version of the commandments. This he caused to be 
engraved on 450 large stones, over each of which a pagoda, twenty 
feet high, was erected to preserve them from the weather.® 

The Arracan Pagoda includes a vast pile of buildings, and 
enshrines one of the most revered images of Buddha (a heavily- 
gilded brass image twelve feet high) seated in an elaborately deco- 
rated shrine with seven roofs, the ceiling gorgeous with mosaics. 

The image, according to an ancient legend, was set up in the 
lifetime of the great master, who, perceiving that difficulty was 
being experienced in fitting its parts together, and ever full of pity, 
came himself to the spot. Embracing the image seven times, he 


1 Like the Japanese, many Burmese have begun to prefer meat to rice. 

2 Through India and Burma with Pen and Brush, by Hugh Fraser. 

3 A curious parallel to the legend of the seventy men, who, two in each 
cell, translated the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek. When they emerged, 
each version was found to be exactly the same (!), and this translation, 
which was made by the orders of Ptolemy, King of Egypt for his Greek 
subjects in the year 284 B.c., is now known as the Septuagint. 
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so joined together the pieces that the most experienced eye cannot 
detect the points of juncture. So like was the image, and so 
sublime the effulgence which shone around during the manifesta- 
tion, that the reverently gazing crowd could not determine which 
was the model and which the master. The resemblance has no 
doubt faded away with the wickedness of later times, for, unlike 
most Buddhas, this has gross and repulsive features. 

Be the legend true or false, the Pagoda has a popularity almost 
exceeding that of the Shwe Dagon, and it was thronged with wor- 
shippers. It is approached by a long series of colonnades, sup- 
ported by 252 massive pillars, gilded, frescoed, and decorated with 
rich carving and mosaics. The sides are lined with stalls of metal- 
workers, sellers of incense, candles, lotus flowers, toys, jewels, 
boxes, sandalwood mementoes, and souvenirs innumerable, includ- 
ing some grotesque toy figures with fantastic, movable limbs, 

Passing through this ‘“ Vanity Fair”? and threading our way 
amongst the devout, who were kneeling in prayer but have none 
of the intolerance of Mohammedans for the curious, we at last . 
reached the shrine. Led by a guide, we mounted behind the image 
(where two men are constantly on guard), and followed the custom 
of native pilgrims in seeking to ‘“‘ gain merit”’ by placing a piece 
of gold leaf upon its massive back. At all hours of every day, 
gold leaf is being pressed upon this figure of Gaudama. 

The pagoda does not photograph well, but I took a group of 
queer figures outside and the tank of sacred turtles, one of which 
was captured for us by an urchin eager to earn a few pence. 
Although dressed only in an absurdly short vest, he showed no 
shrinking from the camera nor false modesty. The overfed turtles 
had become so fat and lazy from eating the cakes thrown by the 
multitudes of pilgrims, that they seldom exerted themselves to 
obtain the food we offered them; indeed, large hawks swooped 
down upon the balls of rice specially cooked for the sacred animals, 
snatching them almost out of their mouths. 

On leaving here, we spent some time purchasing silk, jade and 
curios, also some charming silk d’oyleys, delicately painted with 
brilliantly-coloured incidents of Burmese Court life. 

The Queen’s Golden Monastery—a collection of carved and 
gilded houses of teak in a garden, where hibiscus and poinsettia 
take glorious splashes of colour, was very attractive. It is the 
handsomest building of the kind in Burma. Here Buddhist monks 
with shaven heads, swathed in yellow robes and carrying yellow 
paper parasols, teach boys of all ages. The instruction appeared 
to us somewhat haphazard, as the children sprawled about in 
various attitudes (even lying at full length) whilst they read aloud 
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in a peculiar sing-song, occasionally corrected by a monk who sat 
partially veiled from the profane gaze by a bed-quilt hung from the 
roof. Queer also was the way the monks camped in corners of the 
great wooden halls; their beds mere rugs spread on the floor and 
their valuables secreted in English biscuit-boxes. 

The term “monk” is misleading to Western ideas, as the 
majority of the Burmese enter monasteries at the age of fourteen 
or so and remain a few days, weeks, months or years. With 
some, it is merely a period of wholesome discipline for boys or 
the perfecting of their education, as the monks are the school- 
masters of the country. 

We were lucky enough to be able to attend, while at Mandalay, 
a Pwe (or Feast) in celebration of the entrance into a monastery 
of the son of a rich wheat-merchant. 

The Pwe is a characteristically Burmese entertainment. It 
may be of three kinds. It consists either of dancing, music and 
clowning; or of a performance of marionettes; or, lastly, of a 
kind of ballet with music and songs given by a considerable company 
of young menand maidens. Several hundreds of people are invited, 
and it is held in the open air, the audience squatting on the ground, 
whilst the performers are accommodated on a tiny stage covered 
by asort of penthouse. Sometimes they act in the open street in front 
of the house of their patron, so that an invitation is scarcely needed. . 

The Pwe we attended was of the first type. The performance 
seemed to us monotonous, but we enjoyed the novelty and the 
tout ensemble. 

The dancers were thin Burmese girls in the traditional Court 
costume—a short white jacket cut with curled bases like horned 
moons (stretched out and held in shape by bamboo frames), an 
extremely tight skirt, and elaborate coiffure adorned with flowers. 
There was much swaying of the body combined with quick, jerky 
movements ; the arms were moved a great deal with bent elbows 
and the hands with fingers straight, the palms bent back sharply 
at the wrists. 

Each girl “‘ danced,” sang, and posed for about ten minutes ; 
then she sat down with her back to the audience and smoked a 
cigarette bigger than any cigar I have ever seen. Cigarette-smoking 
is much indulged in by the fair sex in Burma, and the size and 
material of these “‘smokes’’ must be seen to be believed. 

Occasionally, in compliment to us, the dancers broke into 
English. They had evidently learnt this by rote and did not 
understand it, because they sang without expression some rather 
doubtful words and old music-hall songs such as—“ Ta, ra, ra, 
boom de ay ”’ and “ Daisy Bell.”” The audience enjoyed the clowns 
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most, their jokes, as interpreted by our guide, being of a broad 
description. 

Our reception was impressive, as we were ushered into a large 
room, specially decorated for the occasion with rows of flesh-coloured 
elephants. These were made of wickerwork and covered with paper, 
and they alternated with trees cut out of cardboard and vases of 
flowers all very large and effective. The host spoke no English, 
but his brother, a dark person unsuitably dressed in a fur coat, 
spoke it fluently, though he seemed scarcely able to understand a 
word we said. 

The hero of the occasion (who sight have been a girl so far as 
appearance went, as he had long hair dressed on the top of his head 
and wore petticoats) spoke good but limited English, 1 I made 
him very happy by the gift of a little aluminium match-box in the 
shape of a shoe filled with wax matches, which are not to be obtained 
in Burma—in fact, as we learnt later, they are forbidden by law. 

' This is a wise precaution on account of the inflammable nature 
of the buildings. Many fine pagodas and monasteries, including 
the celebrated Glass capes: near Mandalay, have been burnt to 
the ground. 

I received in my turn a present of the model of a pagoda. 

The boy’s sisters were attractive-looking young women, adorned 
with many diamond bracelets and hair ornaments. They spoke 
no English, but, with beaming smiles, presented my wife with a 
kitten. It was a remarkable one: chestnut in colour, very sleek, 
and without any markings. It purred amiably and sat on her 
knee the whole evening. She would have liked to take her host 
at his word.and to have brought the kitten away with her but for 
the trouble of looking after it. 

Before the entertainment began we were given refreshments 
thought suitable for Europeans—fruit, iced cake and ginger beer ; 
and dishes containing cigarettes, betel-nut and chillis were offered 
to our Burmese guide. 

After an hour or so we took our leave, though a Pwe often con- 
tinues till the small hours, whilst the poor little tots of three and 
‘four fall asleep in their mothers’ arms. It is kept up for several 
days if the entertainer is rich, and sometimes if he is not; for the 
people of this country are exceedingly hospitable and they are apt 
to be over-generous.° 

At the pressing invitation of the son of the house we repeated 


1 Boys and girls are much alike in Burma, a fact accounted for by 
Fielding Hall on the ground that this nation is young and undeveloped. 
He gives the French as an example of a highly developed nation where 
the sexes are easily distinguished. 
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our visit the next evening, and were received with the same dis- 
tinction. The Burmese like to have English at their Pwes; and 
our guide, wishing to impress them, had given out, unbeknown to 
us, that I was a distinguished general travelling incognito. 

I was asked by one of the guests if I were the Commander-in- 
Chief of India! On replying that I was at any rate too young for 
such a post, my interlocutor rejoined: ‘‘ General Kitchener is still 
young,’ and one of our hosts eagerly put in: “ But surely you 
are noble, you are at least of Royal blood.” To this I was fortu- 
nately able to answer in the affirmative, evidently to their great 
relief ; for I fear they had not resisted the temptation of bragging 
about their illustrious (?) guests. 

There were on this occasion eight hired girl-dancers and two 
men, one of whom was quite naked except for the scantiest of 
waist-cloths and an elaborate tattoo. There was also an orchestra 
of eight performers including two drums. We saw some Shan 
dances, which were a little improvement on those of the previous 
evening, as they were performed by all in unison; but the heads 
and hands of the girls played a far larger part than their feet, 
which were generally concealed by long hobble-skirts. 

I cannot leave Mandalay without referring to the frightful 
odours pervading a district about a mile square, through which 
we had to pass on our way to the middle of the city. All the 
Europeans in the tram held their handkerchiefs to their noses, and 
we found it expensive in eau-de-Cologne. We were told it arose 
from rotting fish, which are pounded up to make a national dish 
called Ngape (Nappy). 

A more pleasant feature of the place is the splendid breed of 
buffaloes used for drawing wagon-loads of teak. Many of them had 
handsome, horned heads with a spread of 50 to 60 inches. 

We spent one day in visiting Amarapura, the old capital, which 
is half an hour away by train. It was founded at the end of the 
eighteenth century; but, except for a pagoda with some good 
hand-painted tablets and a richly-carved Chinese temple, it contains 
nothing but uninteresting ruins. 

We had more cause to remember the inordinate number of native 
dogs, which pursued us snarling and yapping wherever we went. 
The Burmese carry their devotion to Buddhism to such a ridiculous 
extent that they will not kill any of a litter nor any mangy, diseased 
cur, even if it should be in pain; so the breed is hopelessly ruined 
and the country overrun with worthless, half-starved brutes. In 
the hot season, owing to the danger from hydrophobia, the police 
make an attempt to remedy matters by going round the villages 
shooting them indiscriminately. 
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A more serious danger here is the great number of cobras, 
scorpions, hamadryad snakes and Russell vipers, though we were 
fortunate in not coming across any except in bottles on the counters 
of a chemist’s shop. 

The hamadryad, or King Cobra, is a big fellow, which, unlike 
most wild creatures, will attack on sight; but the Russell viper 
is, just as much feared, for there is no antidote to his bite, which 
kills in half an hour. This snake is particularly fond of lying in a 
dusty road, which is very like his own colour, so that he is often 
unobserved ; he is too deaf to hear anyone coming and bites 
viciously when trodden on. 

Even these the gentle native is loth to kill, and there is a story 
that a Burmese mother was seen courteously escorting out of the 
house the scorpion that had just bitten her baby. A similar tale 
is told of an Indian mother, whose child was bitten by a cobra, but 
that she did not kill the snake because she venerated it. 

‘On January 31 we set off in the steamer Taping for Bhamo. 

The Taiping, though 100 feet shorter and 40 less in beam than 
the Assam, was built on the same lines, and, like her, towed a barge 
on either side; but she had the advantage of a small upper deck, 
a great boon to photographers. This deck was fitted with a power- 
ful electric searchlight, and it was used by the captain after sunset. 
The captain and steersman were on the lower deck during the day, 
and our ‘“‘ verandah”’ had become somewhat shrunken. 

Our first important stop was Thablikkyun, the port for Mogok, 
which supplies the world with rubies. Mogok lies sixty miles away, 
and it is connected with the river by a daily motor-car service. 
The ruby mines are said to be prosperous now. 

The next evening, I made preparations for a night out on the 
river bank, as an official of the Bombay Burma Company had 
promised to sit up with me for a leopard, which had been carrying 
off dogs; but the beast did not appear. This man gave me some 
interesting accounts of his life in the jungle and the difficulties of 
dealing with elephants, which not infrequently ‘“‘run amok”’ and 
kill their drivers. He himself has had some narrow escapes whilst 
acting as their medical attendant. As the elephants are too 
valuable to destroy, being worth about £400 each when trained, 
severe punishment is meted out instead. 

The culprit is chained up by one forefoot and one hindfoot. 
A bigger elephant is placed on each side of him, and these are made 
to charge the prisoner, knocking him down and bruising him severely. 
This is continued for an hour and.a half, or till the animal ceases to 
rise. They understand perfectly the reason for their punishment ; 
one of them, on being visited, after such chastisement, by the doctor, 
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put up his trunk and uttered a little ‘‘ toot toot,’ as much as to 
say: “I will be good; I won’t do it again.” 

The next places of interest were Tigyanig, finely situated on a 
hill, and Katha, the terminus of the railway from the South, where 
a few passengers joined us for the magnificent scenery of the last 
day’s journey. 

After leaving Shwgu, a picturesque village on the right bank, 
and an island decorated with pagodas in midstream, we passed 
through two beautiful gorges. 

The wide stream narrows to 1,000 yards, and flows for thirty 
miles through a chain of hills covered with splendid foliage. The 
successive reaches of the river resemble lakes, being apparently 
shutinallround. Beyond the first hills is a plain where the banks are 
sandy flats as before. Then, for five miles, we pass through another 
defile between a second chain of hills even finer than the first, some 
rocks near the water rising precipitously several hundred feet. 
Here, the river narrows to less than 300 yards and rushes through 
the gap with great speed. At one point, we passed the half-sunken 
wreck of a steamer, and at the sides, where the current is weaker, 
native fishermen were raising their nets. 

We greatly enjoyed the gorgeous scarlet flowers on some of the 
trees. These were very large and bell-shaped, and as brilliant as 
the flame-flower of the tropics. A bush, covered with delicate 
blooms looking like pink ‘“‘ old man’s beard,” was also a frequent 
and prominent feature of the forests. 

In many places, thick jungle extended to the water’s edge, and 
hopes were held out that we might see wild elephants or even a 
tiger coming to drink ; but, although I was early enough one morning 
to see some trained elephants pushing stranded logs into the river, 
we saw no wild beasts and had to be content with the ugly but 
picturesque buffalo and a fine assortment of duck, wading birds, 
and other waterfowl. 

Grey, and grey and white herons, storks, with jet-black heads 
and pink legs, white paddy-birds and egrets, kingfishers, black 
cormorants, brown, and black and white hawks flapped heavily 
across our bows, sat reflectively in the trees bordering the river, 
or hovered almost motionless over their prey. 

Once more the river widened and the sun blazed on the water, 
flashing on the little pieces of tin tied to stakes set to mark the 
channel and upon the gilded pagodas on the banks. 

The steamer disturbed the placid scene, leaving a long wave in 
her wake, and the bamboo stakes, which were held to the bottom 
by sandbags, swung from side to side as we passed, and quivered 
in mortal fear of being run down. 
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In the evening, a long wraith of white mist lay across the blue 
of the distant mountains, and the river was beautiful with the 
reflections of the afterglow. 

Then, as the gloom deepened, the electric scatCuRHe was 
switched on, a target for huge moths, mosquitoes and fireflies, 
illuminating the splashes of chalk on frowning rocks—important 
landmarks for the unwearying, devoted skippers. 

We had for fellow-passengers some lively Australian girls, the 
daughters of ‘‘ Cattle King ’’ Kidman, and a party of Americans, 
one of whom was an enthusiastic angler. He bored my wife almost 
to tears with tales of fish—mostly salmon in Newfoundland and 
tarpon in Florida, little knowing that he would have found me a 
ready listener. Mr. Kidman had just attended the Indian Durbar, 
and one of his daughters said to us: “‘ Dad didn’t care a fig for the 
Durbar; he was only interested in seeing how many horses he 
could count with his brand on them.”’ 

Bhamo is a quaint little town, largely inhabited by Chinese, as 
it is close to the frontier, and by various hill tribes—queer sturdy 
little people with Mongolian features. These were once a terror 
to the caravans. The women, strong-looking and heavy-faced, 
were dressed in a picturesque costume of short skirts and leggings, 
with very high black head-dresses and quantities of barbaric 
jewellery—turquoises, cornelians, jade, etc., in heavy silver settings. 

There was not time on the evening of our arrival to do more 
than drive into the town (a mile from the landing-stage) in the usual 
uncomfortable box on wheels called a pony-gharry, and to visit 
the curious Bell Pagoda and a Chinese joss-house or temple. 

On the outskirts of the town we saw caravans of ponies being 
loaded in preparation for a journey to the interior of China. 

Next morning, we went to the markets and Chinese quarter— 
mainly one wide street with a deep and necessary gutter along the 
front of the shops. 

Here I remained for some time, taking photographs of the 
unusual scenes: coolies, under bamboo yokes or shoulder-poles, 
bearing crates and baskets with swinging steps half trotting, their 
loads swinging dangerously up and down; Shan men, on ponies, 
bargaining for green fodder ; Kachins, with bright-coloured haver- 
sacks and wearing upon waists, arms and legs coils of thin black 
bamboo ; whilst Chinese women, with contracted feet, worked at 
quilted woollen coats, and fat babies played securely in movable 
pens. 

The Burmese houses at Bhamo are very different from the 
Chinese shops, for they are built on tall wooden piles with long 
flights of irregular steps up to them, and, at sunset, a group of such 
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houses, with bright silks spread out to dry and a background of 
lofty trees, is a pretty sight. 

Above Bhamo the river becomes much narrower, and at this 
time of the year it is too shallow for such a vessel as ours ; but this 
portion possesses fine scenery, and some people have been able to 
see it by means of the Government launch. 

On the return journey, the steamer stopped at Mingun, to give 
us an opportunity of seeing what was intended to be the largest 
pagoda in the world and the biggest bell; unless the one at Moscow 
beats it. I have seen some in Japan which run it close. This is 
over 30 feet high and weighs 80 tons, its circumference measuring 
18 yards. 

The ground work of the pagoda is 150 yards square and its 
height 155 feet, only a third of what was planned. The King who 
founded it ran short of funds, and, in 1839, an earthquake cracked 
it from top to bottom, ruining also the gigantic griffins in front 
of it. These face the river, lying fifty feet below, and the fact that 
the eyeballs intended for them measured thirteen feet in circum- 
ference will give an idea of their immense size. 

On our arrival at Mandalay for the second time, we took train 
for Rangoon, the railway journey occupying twenty hours. A 
portion of the scenery, aided by flowering trees, was good, and we 
saw many lovely little fly-catchers sitting on the telegraph wires 
and some pretty parakeets. The night was disturbed owing to the 
repeated attacks of an armoured beetle nearly four inches long, 
whose mate I had-slain before retiring. 

It was necessary to turn out at 5 a.m. at Pegu, in order to see a 
shrine of great sanctity said to contain two hairs of Buddha and a 
colossal figure of Gaudama. It is 181 feet long and lies on the 
ground. This figure possesses a strange history; for, in spite of 
its size, it was lost and forgotten for many years. It was dis- 
covered by the contractor of the railway in 1881, when searching 
for material in the jungle, and has become an object of deep 
veneration. . 

Having a day to spare before the arrival of our steamer from 
Calcutta, we renewed our acquaintance with the busy elephants, 
the Shwe Dagon, the Royal Lakes, and the small but pretty 
Zoological Gardens. 

Here, we had previously been captivated by the enchanting 
little Cat-Bear, a native of the Himalayas, and we were again lost 
in admiration of its thick chestnut fur, splendid striped brush, and 
roguish, pointed face. We had first seen these diminutive bears 
in the London Zoo, and, when we saw this one, its face was neatly 
marked with green, which was puzzling. The little creature looked 
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very sly as though playing a joke on us, and at last we discovered 
that it had poked its nose into some wet paint on the back window 
of the cage. The tapir was a pleasant-looking beast, standing in 
“uffish thought ”’ in a pretty tree-shaded paddock. 

The garden was gay with cannas and had a charming little 
piece of ornamental water, round which clustered beautiful foliage 
plants and ferns. A handsome party of wading birds of various 
sizes also attracted our attention. 

We then went to visit the wife of the captain of the Assam ; and, 
as the food at our hotel was of an unappetizing character, we felt 
it providential that there were ham sandwiches for tea; we fell 
upon them half-famished. 

The next day, we left for Singapore on the comfortable steamer 
Edavana, of the British India Line, sister ship to the one which had 
brought us. 


CHAPTER XI 


HUNTING BIGHORNS AND WILD GOATS IN THE 
CASSIAR 


HE pursuit of Bighorns and wild goats is attended with 
considerable difficulties and some risks; for, although the 
animals themselves, in spite of their formidable weapons, will not 
attack the sportsman, they inhabit wild and rocky regions, where 
the fogs and blizzards, inseparable from lofty mountains, may 
cause a man to lose his way, and a false step may mean a fatal 
fall. 

Both these animals have names which belie their looks. 

The Bighorn of Cassiar, though called a mountain sheep, is 
not much like a sheep ; for he has a noble appearance and no wool, 
the skin being grey with short hairs and resembling that of an 
antelope ; and the wild goat of the Pacific slope is a fierce-looking, 
determined character with long, shaggy white hair.1 The skin, 
unlike that of other goats, has no unpleasant odour, nor is the meat 
strong. If the mountain sheep wears, as some think, a severe 
expression not unlike that of certain elderly chaperones, this so- 
called goat looks for all the world like a morose, beetle-browed old 
man, who will stand no nonsense from anybody. 

Both he and his neighbour, the Bighorn, are well able to take 
care of themselves; for they are wonderfully wary, keen-scented 
and sharp-sighted, and they can go where no one is able to follow 
them. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohmann insists that this goat should be called 
antelope-goat.? 

_ The horns are certainly like those of an antelope. They curve 
upwards to a sharp point and are jet black and smooth, growing 
to -a foot in length, with a circumference at the base of five or six 
inches. The animal stands. 34 feet at the shoulder, and, for such 
a height, his weight is extraordinary, as it often reaches 300 Ib. 


1 The Tsimpsian and Chilkat Indians have used the hair for centuries in 

the manufacture of blankets. 
2 Sport and Life in Western America and British Columbia, by W. A. 
Baillie-Grohmann. 
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The females carry horns, as do also the female Bighorns ; but, 
in both cases, these are more slender than those of the males. 

The horns of stomez,1 though much shorter than those of its 
Asiatic cousin, the Argali or ovis ammon, sometimes measure Over 
forty inches in length and eighteen in circumference. 

* * % * * * * 


I left England on August 7, 1924, and arrived at Telegraph 
Creek, the head of navigation on the Stikine River, on the 28th. 
Here I found two strapping Indian guides awaiting me and a white 
cook, and we started the following day for Sheep Mountain, carrying 
our tents and forty days’ provisions by means of pack-horses, 

After a stampede amongst our horses, which resulted in nothing 
worse than a broken bridle, Mike, the horse-wrangler, and Alf, the fat 
cook, rode off ; Pete (my Indian hunter) and I followed an hour later. 

About midday, we came on Mike and Alf struggling with a 
refractory horse. The load had shifted, and, finding that it hurt 
him, the horse tried to sit down without considering that there was 
insufficient room to do so; nothing but a useful tree-trunk had 
prevented him from rolling into the creek, from which Telegraph 
Creek takes its name and its water, forty feet below. 

The following day, one of our pack-horses actually did so, and 
we extricated him with great difficulty. It was first necessary to 
remove the baggage, which had saved his life at the expense of 
considerable damage to our property, and then to persuade the 
terrified and indignant animal that we were not to blame, and that 
nothing of the sort would occur again ! 

We encamped the first night several thousand feet above sea- 
level, and it was so cold that the water, left overnight in my wash- 
basin, had frozen solid, whilst my sponge was a block of ice. A 
moose ran past us in the early morning, exciting Pete’s dogs to 


frenzy ; and the cook kept his eyes skinned for bears, which are — 


becoming numerous here, because the Indians have ceased to hunt 
them since their pelts dropped in value to twelve dollars. 

On August 30, we reached a tiny village called Saloon, where, 
in the days when thousands passed this way in pursuit of Klondike 
gold, wild deeds were done. Now the village consists merely of a 
few tents (inhabited by Indians engaged in gaffing salmon in the 

_Tarltan River) and the curious wooden storehouses erected on poles 
to protect the contents from the depredations of rats in winter, 
when the snow lies to a depth of four or five feet. 


1 The common Bighorn of the Cassiar is known as stonei to distinguish 
it from dalli of Alaska and nelsoni of California. Another variety is found 
in the Cassiar called fannini, but I did not see any. 


as 
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A grave was being dug for one of the inhabitants, and Pete 
complained that there was no doctor nearer than Wrangell, which 
is more than 200 miles distant. As my guide over-eats himself 
shockingly when out hunting and boozes heavily in ‘“ town,’ he 
spoke feelingly. 

Here we lost two of our pack-horses, which had wandered across 
the river in search of food ; and, whilst Mike was looking for them, 
I watched Pete skilfully gaffing salmon and even trout, the latter 
affording us an excellent meal. Numbers of dead salmon on the 
banks caused a disagreeable odour. No wonder the bears become 
fat but uneatable ! 

We cooked one of the “ Cohoes,”’ but it had left the sea too long 
for my taste, and its flesh, though still red, had become coarse and 
insipid. In any case, the Pacific salmon, which vary considerably 
in size, appearance and flavour, cannot compare with the Scotch 
and Norwegian as sporting fish or as an article of diet. The New 
Zealanders, who have at last succeeded in introducing salmon into 
the rivers of the South Island, are aware of this ; and they are now 
doing their best to replace the Pacific with the Atlantic variety. 

The horses having been caught and loaded up, we had lunch 
and continued our journey northwards, arriving on the afternoon 
of the fourth day at Shesley Post. The lonely telegraph-operator 
gave us a warm welcome and permitted us to leave some stores 
whilst we hunted on Sheep Mountain, which lay thirty miles to 
the west. We expected to return in ten days, as the mountain, 
on which we hoped to find caribou, lay twenty miles to the east 
of Shesley. 

There was no incident on the fourth day’s journey, except that 
Pete’s mare, which was called ‘ Trapper’s Girl,’ kicked mine, 
named “ Flossie’’; and ‘‘ Sparkplug,” Mike’s horse, fell between 
the planks of a wooden bridge over a swamp, nearly breaking its 
leg. Mike tumbled off in a hurry and rolled into the slimy swamp. 

My mare had a bump on her chest about the size of a hen’s 
egg ; but it did not appear to worry her, which was fortunate, as 
I could do nothing for it. She was a good mount, and the only one 
of our ten animals to complete the thirty-nine days of our expedition 
in good shape. Flies bothered the horses occasionally, and I found 
the redheads, “‘ no see ’ems’”’ and sandflies troublesome at times. 

I was roused one night at 3 a.m. by something crawling over 
my hands and face, which I supposed to be an ant, as I had seen 
a large black one in my tent. I made a search, but could see 
nothing, and was woken twice more before morning, when I dis- 
covered that my face and wrists were swollen with bites. 

We had an unpleasant experience on August 31. We had 
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crossed some bad, boggy ground and ascended a steep hill with a 
lake 150 feet below (where the trail was but nine to eighteen inches 
wide, and a slip would have precipitated horse and rider into the 
water) when a strong, north-westerly gale arose, and nearly blew us 
off the path. 

Then, after descending and fording a river, we threaded our 
way through a forest of jack-pines and Sitka spruce, till we arrived 
at a large burnt patch. Here, most of the gaunt trees with charred 
limbs and blackened stumps were still standing, and the wind was 
whistling through the bare poles, making a terrible sound. As 
we approached this forest of giant skeletons, which ranged from 
fifty to seventy feet in height, several of them were blown down, 
the fall of one sending others crashing to earth like so many nine- 
pins. Some broke off short, and a few tore up their roots as 
they toppled over. 

Our pack-horses were terrified, and the stout cook, who was 
leading on ‘‘ Roanie,”’ came back to Pete, who was riding in rear 
with me, to ask if it was safe to go on. 

The guide replied: ‘Yes, drive the horses through quickly 
and watch out for yourself.’’ 

I dismounted, thinking I could dodge the falling trees more 
easily on foot; but the others rode swiftly forward, urging the 
pack-horses along the narrow trail till they were lost to sight and 
sound. Once, a tree crashed down across the path a few yards 
ahead of me, making my mare almost unmanageable; but I 
managed to get round it with some difficulty. The trail was ob- 
structed in two other places, and I was at my wits’ end; but the 
Indians, who had missed me, came back and cleared it with axes. 

We camped that night on the bank of Salmon Creek. A party 
of Indians 1 were engaged in killing and drying salmon, so I had 


my first lesson in using one of their 14-foot poles, with a hook attached — 


by a piece of cord, and gaffed three fish. 

The first was a big fellow, and Mike saved me in the nick of time 
from being pulled into a deep pool. I clung to the pole, and Mike 
held on to me, till I recovered my balance and was able to play 
the fish. He then assisted me to land it. 

Sometimes one cannot see the salmon and it is necessary to 
feel gently for their backs, whilst they lie close together on the 
-bottom. Manipulating the pole carefully till the hook is over the 
back of a fish, one then gives a smart jerk. This drives the hook 
in and causes its other end, which is stuck into the pole, to come out. 


1 An aged squaw in one of their tents was the oldest-looking person I 
have ever seen ; she was quite shrivelled up, and every particle of her face 
and hands was wrinkled. 


ae 
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The cord allows the salmon a certain amount of liberty till it is 
played out and landed. 

Before leaving “‘ town,’ as Telegraph Creek is affectionately 
called by its 120 inhabitants, I met a Mr. Jackson, who has spent 
many years here, and he lent me a spoon bait for the trout at 
Shesley. They are so well fed with salmon roe at this time of year, 
that they will not look at a fly; it is also too cold for fly-fishing. 

This gentleman is called “ Telegraph’ Jackson, to distinguish 
him from two others of the same name, who are known as “ Ground- 
hog ’”’ Jackson and ‘“ Plain’’ Jackson. He told me the following 
amusing story against himself, and also many tales of moose- and 
bear-hunting. 

A lady, to whom he had been giving some account of his life 
in British Columbia, remarked on the fact that so many Indians 
bear English names.? 

“ Oh, yes,’”’ replied Mr. Jackson, “‘ there are quite a lot of little 
Jacksons running about.”’ 

“Well! ’’ said she, blushing furiously, ‘‘ you need not boast 
about that, you are far too frank.” 

The poor man was quite unable to explain, without putting 
her still further to the blush, that she had placed a vastly different 
interpretation upon his words to what he meant; but he took an 
opportunity of warning his old father, in case it should be suggested 
to him that his son had been “‘ sowing wild oats’ in Canada. 

Jackson also told me a story about my hunter. 

Pete was once engaged by a rich Austrian, who was most eager 
to kill a moose, but quite unable to approach or hit one, for he was 
somewhat corpulent and had more money than brains or breath. 
After spoiling many stalks, the old gentleman became despondent 
and lay too long a-bed for any hope of success. 

The guide rose early, spied a bull moose, and watched it through 
field-glasses till it lay down in covert. Then, rousing his employer 
and leading him to the place, he shouted ‘‘ Boo!” to the moose 
and—‘ Shoot !”’ to the old gentleman, at the same time levelling 
his own rifle. 

The animal got up, shots were fired at close range, and the moose 
fell; whereupon, the old gentleman rushed up to it, and, almost 
beside himself with joy, clasped it round the neck. Running back 
to Pete, who had now put aside his smoking rifle, he clasped the 
astonished hunter round the neck and kissed him. Back he went 


1 They are particularly fond of giving their children short ones like John, 
Jane, Dick, Tom, etc.; these, though less picturesque, are certainly simpler 
than “ Wild Hawk of the Woods,” the ‘“ Little old Woman who knows 
everything,” the “‘ Splasher of the Whale,’’ and so forth. 
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to the moose and embraced it again; but, on making another ~ 
attempt to embrace the hunter, Pete repulsed him, saying: 

“T’m not a woman, keep your kisses for the girls!” 

I also heard this story from Pete’s own lips and from ‘ Double- 
Scotch’ Simpson, the Indian agent. 

There is not sufficient space here to repeat Jackson’s bear- 
stories; how he met two grizzlies without a weapon in his hand, 
and escaped by a miracle ; how a woman near Telegraph Creek was 
mauled by a black bear this spring, and saved from death by her 
dogs ; and how, further afield, an Indian, who was pursuing a black 
bear he had wounded, ran right into a grizzly, which tore him to 
pieces, etc., etc. 

The telegraph-operator at Shesley, who had been gaffing salmon 
for his numerous pack of huskies (one of which tried to get me by 
the leg), volunteered to show me Jackson’s favourite pool in Salmon 
Creek. 

. After walking about a mile, we reached a rapid stream full of 
salmon and snaggy trees, and I began to cast. with the little steel 
rod I had bought at Prince Rupert. (This was short and easily 
carried on horseback, so I had left those I had brought from England 
at Wrangell.) 

The first throw aroused the curiosity of a fat trout; and, in 
less than an hour, whilst the telegraph-operator was gaffing another 
dozen salmon, I had four fine fish on the bank. Two were “ Dolly 
Vardens’’ of 3 lb. each; and two were, as I supposed, rainbow 
trout, for I could not detect any difference between them and the 
rainbows I have killed in England, California, and New Zealand. 
They weighed 24 and 4 lb., but an expert in Vancouver assures me 
that they must have been steelheads. Whatever they were, they 
gave magnificent sport on the little rod, leaping frequently from the 
water and dashing to and fro in frantic efforts to escape. They 
also proved excellent eating. 

The salmon were contemptuous of the spoon; they will some- 
times take a piece of fish in this creek, but refuse every bait in the 
Shesley River. 

I had reason to be grateful to ‘‘ Telegraph’’ Jackson; for a 
hunting party, which also took the Northern Trail, fished assiduously 
in every piece of water—river, lake, and stream—near their camps, 
._ but never obtained a single bite. 

The following morning, I caught another half-dozen trout up 
to 3 lb. weight, which I had just presented to my hosts, when Pete 
arrived with my horse. We then followed our pack-train and 
continued the journey to Sheep Mountain. 

This was a trying day’s travel. My feet got wet as usual, and 
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we all had chronic colds and coughs; for, even if one keeps dry 
outwardly, which is difficult when it rains every day in the valleys 
and snows on the heights, moisture invariably forms beneath one’s 
mackintosh and inside one’s rubber boots, whilst the drip from the 
trees and the continual brushing against saturated bushes is bound 
to penetrate in course of time. 

We had first to cross the creek twice, which was easily done 
at shallows; next, a swamp, and then the Shesley River twice, 
which was more difficult; but Mike found a ford and we all got 
over safely, although the water came to the horses’ girths. When 
negotiating the steep bank on the other side, one of our pack- 
horses got stuck in the mud and rolled over. His load was in 
an appalling state. 

Now, we dismounted and climbed a mountain, where the trail 
was very bad, and passed through a forest, dodging the projecting 
limbs and shielding our faces with our hands as we rode; whilst 
we banged our knees against trunks and our ankles against stumps. 
The high pommel makes it difficult to bend low enough over the 
saddle to avoid branches, and I got my back bruised and face 
scratched in consequence. Finally, after a vile piece of ‘‘ windfall,”’ 
we got above the timber-line and travelled across stony ground 
rendered slippery by the wet. If one dismounted, it was hard 
on the feet; and, when riding, the horses slipped and scrambled, 
causing an unpleasant feeling of insecurity. Both the cook and I 
ricked our knees on the hills, and we had to ride more than either 
we or our mounts cared about. 

We were now on an undulating plateau infested with mor- 
asses. My mare got into one of these, and, leaping unexpectedly, 
threw me on to the pommel of the saddle. This caused me much 
pain. 

In the evening, when cantering after Pete, who had ridden 
ahead to look for game, Flossie put both her forefeet into a deep 
grip and stood on her head, throwing me violently to the ground. 
“She stood on her two ears looking as ugly as any Christian and 
waiting to roll on me, same as I was soft meadow grass”’;? but 
I managed to get out of her way and limped into camp. 

We pitched our tents on the plateau and were held up for 
forty-eight hours by fogs and snowstorms; for the guide said he 
could not find his way across so long as the mountains were 
obscured. 

This evidently discouraged him, as he came into my tent with 
gloomy forebodings. He first told me that the weather was so bad 
a few years ago that no hunters got full bags, and that he expected 


1 Some Adventures of an Ivish R.M., by E. Somerville and M. Ross. 
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poor results this season, because it was an early Fall. Next, he 
said that blueberries, which the bears love, are scarce this year, 
so that I am not likely to shoot any, and that we are going into a 
very difficult country for sheep; that it will be too steep to use 
horses, so we must walk immense distances, and that we shall have 
some dangerous climbing. 

Amongst the buckbrush and blueberry bushes we secured some 
groundhogs and ptarmigan, which made useful additions to the 
larder ; and, though we were all impatient to reach Sheep Mountain, 
this enforced rest did us good, for I refused to be put off by Pete’s 
prognostications. 

Two days later, after losing ourselves for an hour on the plateau, 
we discovered the trail down to Muddy River a couple of thousand 
feet below ; but it was in flood and impossible to cross even with 
rafts, so we pitched our tents well above the bank, hoping that 
the water would fall sufficiently for us to make a crossing next 
day. 

A coyote howled from the opposite bank, which was at least 
150 yards distant, and Pete, with a quick accurate shot, knocked 
it over. He explained, that, not being a resident, I was not allowed 
to shoot them, and that he would be able to obtain two dollars 
from the Government if he could produce the skin. 

Pete was kicked by his mare yesterday. He dismounted to 
throw a stone at a fool-hen, and the mare ran away, lifting both 
her heels when he tried to catch her. Fortunately, she only gave 
him a glancing blow: One hoof grazed his thigh and the other 
his knee, causing him to limp for two days. 

Next morning early, before the sun had sufficient power to melt 
the snows which feed the river, we were able to cross; and, after 
picking up and skinning the coyote, we began to ascend the 
mountain on the other side of the valley. 

The grade was very steep and we were often in trouble—grazing 
our legs and tearing our clothes, and, sometimes, in danger of 
lacerating our faces or getting our eyes poked out. For a long 
distance through the bush, which was obstructed by fallen trees, 
the Indians cleared the way for us with hatchets; but, finally, 
’ a moose-track gave us some assistance. 

I found the climb very fatiguing, and unsuitable rubber boots 
-added to my difficulties. 

My companions were well shod, and I fear the Indians felt some 
contempt for my struggles to keep up with them. Mike is twenty- 
four and Pete thirty-two, so they look upon me as an old man, and 
the latter said anxiously: ‘‘ How will you get on hunting sheep 
if you find this mountain difficult ?’’ I replied I should have less 
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clothes on then and Chippewa boots,! and have become hardened ; 
but he shook his head dubiously. 

It was long past noon when we got half-way up, for the pack- 
horses required several halts, and then my guide received a bitter 
disappointment, 

Another party of three hunters was encamped on the very site 
he had selected for us. 

He explained to me that Callbreath, his employer and my 
outfitter, who had also fitted out this party, had given instructions 
to Loo Decker, their head guide, to encamp at least fifteen miles 
beyond this place, so that they could hunt on the opposite side 
of Sheep Mountain and not clash with us. 

It transpired that one of the party had hurt his leg on the 
journey, and had been in bed for the last week, so that they were 
unable to move from here. The other two hunters had killed 
during that time three Bighorns, two antelope-goats, and four bears, 
including one grizzly. 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but to go on and encamp 
in the place, fifteen miles further on, where Pete had supposed 
them to be. It was too late to do more than another five 
miles that day, for we still had the rest of the mountain to 
climb. ; 

From the top, a magnificent view was unfolded of the valleys 
on either side. The one, through which we had just passed, con- 
tained the broad river we had found in flood; and, through the 
other, ran a smaller river, flowing out of a lake fed by a glacier on 
the lofty mountain at the head of it. 

This beautiful sheet of water, which had numerous wooded 
promontories, two pretty little islands, and many quiet bays, bears 
the unromantic name of “ Muddy Lake”’ ; for, although its waters 
are blue when seen from a distance, they are by no means trans- 
parent. The Indians say that it is full of large fish—steelhead 
trout and even King salmon; but they must have had great 
difficulty in ascending here from the sea, which Pete declares to be 
200 miles distant, for the lake is 2,000 feet above sea-level, and many 
high falls would have to be surmounted. 

The same evening, I shot a black bear after a thrilling stalk 
and saw another which eluded me. 

Next day, Pete and I had our first hunt for Bighorns, whilst 
Mike and Alf moved the camp another Io miles, 


1 Finding my English boots unsuitable, I had bought some long Chippewa 
boots with soft nails in Wrangell. The long rubber boots, which I had pur- 
chased in Montreal, were very useful when the snow was deep in camp, but 
not otherwise. 


R 
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We were up at 4.30 and saw the snow-capped mountains at the 
head of the lake bathed in pink as the sun rose. 

First, we looked for a grizzly bear, which the cook had seen 
near camp the previous evening whilst we were in pursuit of a black 
one ; but I heard the dogs bark in the night and expect they scared 
him away. 

Then we climbed higher, but could see no sheep; so we made 
our way to another mountain, where my hunter descried some 
with the field-glasses. He also saw a few goats, but I could detect 
neither. We were far above the clouds, which seemed to be at 
least a mile below us, and it was bitterly cold. 

Before approaching our quarry, Pete thought we had better 
have some refreshment, so we descended to the timber-line, made a 
fire, and boiled the “ billy.”” He always carried this and some 
lunch in a sack behind his saddle. 

Just as we were restarting, what was our surprise to see one 
of the hunters of the party we had met the day before following 
us with his guide; they were obviously making for the same 
mountain. I suggested that the two guides should arrange the 
direction each of us should take, so as to avoid interfering with 
each other’s sport, and this was done. 

Not long afterwards, a dense fog came on and spoilt the day 
for all of us. The wind blew cold, and Pete and I huddled together 
behind an immense rock for two hours; then he left me for awhile 
to see if he could discover any rams or billy-goats sheltering below us. 

I noticed that my mare was pricking her ears, and, looking up, 
I saw a ewe with long, straight horns stealing past me in the fog, 
at a distance of fifty yards, followed bya wolverine. Neither of the 
beasts observed me, so intent were they on their own business. 

I had no weapon in my hands, but, in any case, it is not permitted 
to non-residents to shoot ewes; and wolverines, being fur-bearing 
animals, may not be killed before November 1. I came on five 
more of these crafty creatures subsequently. They look almost 
black and not unlike a small bear at a distance. 

Soon Pete returned, and the sheep and wolverine vanished. 
He had only detected two rams with moderate horns and some goats 
in an inaccessible place, and it now began to snow, so we decided to 
descend to camp. As soon as the fog lifted, the tents were visible 
with the glasses, though they were but tiny specks in the deep 
valley below us. Three hours and a half later, we reached them in 
pitch darkness and pelting rain, both dead beat ; for we had been 
absent fifteen hours, ascending and descending all day. 

I came to the conclusion, as I sought my bed, that Sheep-hunting 
is worse than Elephant-hunting in Africa or Deer-stalking amongst 
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the rugged mountains of New Zealand, which I had previously con- 
sidered the most fatiguing form of sport. Nor have I found any 
reason since to alter this opinion; though Pete tells me that, if 
one is satisfied with a moderate head, it can be quickly and easily 
secured on the Southern Trail. He himself had not taken the 
Northern Trail for ten years, and vows he will never do so again. 

On some of the hills we descended, I had great difficulty in 
preventing myself from sliding down to the bottom, and it was 
marvellous that the horses kept their footing, but quite impossible 
to ride them. Pete alarmed me by standing on rocks with a sheer 
drop of many hundreds of feet, and it made me dizzy to look at 
him. Had he had an accident, I could not have helped him or 
found the way home, for the fog returned before nightfall. In 
many places we had to negotiate, I crawled on hands and knees, 
for I dared not stand upright ; but Pete has a wonderful head for 
these nerve-shattering heights and narrow ledges. 

Not the least anxiety of hunting here is the dread that some- 
thing may happen to one of our party or to the horses, and 
compel a return to civilization without any single object of the 
expedition being attained. 

Whilst a guide and hunter were stalking a ram last season, their 
two horses fell and were strangled through becoming entangled 
with their bridles and halters, so they had to return to Telegraph 
Creek without shooting anything. 

Few people who gaze at trophies in museums or private collections 
have the knowledge and imagination to realize the toil, discom- 
fort, danger and hardship undergone by the man who secured 
them. Yet there is pleasure mixed with it too and some compen- 
sation for hard travel amongst high mountains. We have the in- 
stinct and desire to hunt, and success makes us quickly forget 
failures, disappointments and privations; whilst luck plays no 
small part, and many a hunter experiences little of the trouble 
which befalls another. . 

In addition to the thrills of hunting, there are other pleasures 
to be derived from an expedition of this kind. I saw many delicate 
saxifrages and thymes amongst the rocks, such as grow in our 
rockery in Yorkshire; also lovely blue campanulas and purple 
asters in profusion. The ground was sometimes covered with a 
beautiful grey lichen, and with many different mosses of all shades 
of green. It was strange to see my mare nibbling the leaves of 
choice plants which I should have loved to see in my garden. 

The heavy rain continued all the next day, and we did not stir 
out. A plague of flies like alders invaded my tent, and I was bitten 
by mosquitoes. 
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The second and third attempts to shoot a ram were repetitions 
of the first, and in each case we reached camp after dark—wet, 
cold, hungry, thirsty, worn-out and disappointed, without having 
fired a shot. 

We saw some goats, but did not pursue them for fear of alarming 
Bighorns ; and we travelled right across the mountain over very 
bad ground with snowdrifts 2 feet deep and huge boulders, amongst 
which the horses nearly broke their legs and I expected to sprain 
my ankle every moment. The going was inconceivably rough, and 
one frequently plunged a foot into some deep hole between the 
rocks, for the snow made it impossible to see what one was doing. 
I had injured my thigh earlier during the ascent and suffered great 
pain for over two hours; but walking seemed to ease it, though it 
swelled considerably later on. The cold was intense and a bitter 
wind was blowing ; I think I should have given in but for my flask 
of brandy. 

-On the fourth day’s hunt after Bighorn, we only saw some ewes 
and a few goats in impossible places during the morning. At two, 
a snowstorm came on which lasted for three hours; then dense fog 
which made us late in returning, and again we did not get to camp 
till long after dark, very wet and weary. We found the tracks of 
a grizzly bear and two cubs in the snow, but Pete did not offer to 
follow them; and a wolverine ran within thirty yards of us. 

Previous to this, my guide had sighted three billy-goats in an 
easy place, and, the wind being right, we were able to creep up to 
some rocks eighty yards offthem. They looked like three white-haired 
old patriarchs, as they sat cheek by jowl in apparently earnest conver- 
sation ; it seemed cold-blooded murder to fire at them, but the lovely 
skins were as great a temptation to me as the apple was to Eve. 

When I shot the first, he got up, walked a few yards, and fell 
dead; whilst the remaining two continued their conversation as 
though nothing had happened. Then I shot a second, which did 
not stir; and the third still remained seated, so I sent Pete for my 
camera. I walked up to within thirty yards before the goat moved, 
and I wished to get still nearer ; but the hunter shouted a warning 
and ran after me with my rifle, for the old fellow stopped his leisurely 
walk and began to look very nasty. I had unloaded the rifle after 
firing, so it was lucky he did not make an attack. We let him alone 
after this, and he gave us a contemptuous look and sat down forty 
yards away, watching us beneath his shaggy brows as a policeman 
watches two shabbily dressed loiterers, or as an old man might gaze 
at some one who had grossly insulted him. I confess he made me 
feel very small and as though I had committed a crime, for he was 
so intensely human. 


PETE SECURING A TROUT. (See pages 251, 252.) 


My two Witp Goats. 
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When it began to snow, he walked off with great dignity to find 
shelter, though he needed it much less than we did. 

The horns of those I had shot measured 9 and ro inches, and their 
coats were in splendid condition. Pete skinned them with my 
pocket-knife (for he had forgotten his hunting-knife), whilst the 
snow came pitilessly down. 

He then guided me home through the fog in a wonderful way. 

I find the following entry in my diary: 

“‘September 11. I came to the conclusion to-day that I hated 
Sheep Mountain. It is hideous, and looks on top as though some one 
were laying the foundation of a road interminable in length and 
many miles in width. The ground is quite bare, and there appears 
to be no food for either sheep or goats, so it is not surprising that 
we see so few. In one place, it looks as if a man were making a 
thousand paths side by side 2 feet wide, for mud alternates with 
broken stones. In another, as if some one had made hundreds of 
round flower-beds but omitted to put any plants in them. The 
going for horse and man is indescribably bad, whether it is covered 
with snow or not; but, in the former case, everything, except its 
ugly shape and a big boulder here and there, is concealed. There 
was a wonderful view of snowy peaks from it, but of what value 
is fine scenery without a good foreground ? ” 

On returning, we found that Mike and the cook had shot several 
brace of ptarmigan with my -410, and had seen a grizzly and a black 
bear ina ravine, about five miles off. We decided to look for them in 
the morning as they had not been disturbed, and Pete kept us up 
late with hair-raising tales of adventure. 

He declares that, if one wounds a grizzly, the beast will throw 
itself down and roll about, which is merely a ruse to locate its 
opponent, for it is spying slyly allthe time. He advises the hunter, 
therefore, to refrain from firing till the animal ceases throwing itself 
about and stands on its hindlegs. 

He also believes that bears will sham dead, and tells realistically 
the well-known story of a man who played the same trick on a 
bear. He has seen a grizzly bear, when hit in the back and unable 
to rise, bite off one of its paws in fury ; and another, in her rage, tore 
acubto pieces. He insists that she supposed the cub had bitten her. 

A hunter, who fired at one of two bears, was astonished to see 
them attack each other, for the wounded one thought its companion 
had caused the injury. I once saw two black bears fight merely 
because they had collided accidentally. 

Bears will travel a long way when wounded, and they recover 
easily, so long as no bone is broken ; they are credited with stopping 
the bleeding by means of moss. 
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Grizzlies have tremendous power in their jaws; one bent the 
barrel of a gun thrust into its mouth by a mining inspector who had 
fired his last cartridge. This man was so badly mauled that he 
was left for dead by his friend, who shot the bear and returned with 
a burial party. The poor fellow still showed signs of life, so he 
was taken to hospital; but, although he recovered, his face was so 
disfigured that, a year later, he committed suicide. 

On September 12, 13, and 14, we continued to hunt Bighorns, 
but met with no success. 

Fog drove us down one day, and we left the mountain in despair, 
moved camp ten miles, and searched another. Here we tracked 
two rams for many hours, only to discover, on coming up with them, 
that they carried poor heads. 

The following day, we again saw nothing but small rams, so 
we moved our camp to the place where we had seen the hunting 
party of three mentioned earlier; they had now left for Caribou 
Mountain, which was 60 or 70 miles distant. 

Here I fell at last in luck’s way ; for I shot a brown bear, two 
grizzlies, and, finally, two Bighorns. I think the bears must have 
been attracted by the carcasses left by the party before us. We 
also saw two foxes, three wolverines and one wolf. 

The last two days in this camp we ran short of provisions, for | 
we had not expected to remain in these mountains so long. If I 
had not obtained the sheep when I did, we should have been com- 
pelled to return without any ; for I never had another opportunity 
nor did I see any more in the Cassiar. 

The last mountain we hunted, although it is part of the range 
which Pete calls Sheep Mountain, was not so rough and ugly as the 
one I have described ; for the rocks were of many colours and broken 
up small, whilst the varied mosses, saxifrages and dainty flowers 
were a continual delight. 

Ptarmigan, as tame as London pigeons, ran along in front of us 
and I could have knocked them over with a stick; that is to say, 
if I could have found one, for there was not a piece of wood for 
miles. 

Intense cold and bad weather were our chief bugbears, and I 
reckon I must have ‘“‘ marked time ’’ a million times in vain efforts 
to keep my feet warm whilst Pete was searching for game. I had 
to mind the horses, and my guide would say when he left me: “ Soon 
along coming,’’ but he was often absent for over an hour and I felt 
very anxious about him. He refused to let me accompany him, 
saying I should only scare the sheep and might fall down a precipice. 
I was disposed to agree with him. 

Snow, sleet, rain, hail, fog, a biting wind, and fifteen minutes 
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of sun is a correct summary of the first day’s weather; and the 
second was like unto it, with ten minutes more sunshine. 

On September 16, Pete called me at five, just before daylight ; 
but we were not able to get away till seven, as bears had 
stampeded our horses during the night. Mike, who had been up 
since four, found them at last a long way from camp. 

We rode up the mountains to the west, ascending about 3,000 
feet; and then we walked across a glacier for three miles. Once we 
came to a crevasse, but were able to avoid it by making a detour. 
Next, we had to pass across a moraine with huge boulders and 
millions of loose stones, which troubled both ourselves and our 
horses a great deal. I nearly twisted my ankle more than once; 
but Pete, who was now wearing mocassins, made light of the journey. 

As we were expecting to have to cross another glacier and a more 
difficult moraine where we could not take the horses, I husbanded 
my strength and rode as much as possible; but I was forced to 
walk in those places where Pete said there was a danger of the 
beast falling and breaking my leg. From time to time Pete used 
the glasses but saw no sheep, though he occasionally pointed out 
the tracks of some big rams. 

At length we reached the summit, and Pete went forward to 
scan the sides of the deep ravine which divided our mountain from 
the next. He soon came back to me, saying that he had just seen 
a big ram go over the opposite mountain and believed that, if we 
went down into the ravine and up the other side, we should find what 
we were in search of. Haste was important, as the rams would 
soon cease feeding and seek the highest points to lie down and watch 
for foes. 

The grade was so steep that it was impossible to ride ; but Pete 
led both horses, which enabled me to scramble down without 
mishap. We got into the saddle again to cross the river at the 
bottom, which was fed by a glacier connecting the two mountains 
now towering far above us. Then it was necessary to dismount 
and clamber painfully and laboriously up the steep ascent to the 
ridge over which the ram had gone. 

I went so slowly, that Pete got out of patience and bade me ride. 
I did so for a few yards; but, fearing that the horse might topple . 
over backwards with me into the river, now nearly 400 feet below, 
I disregarded his angry looks and crawled up on hands and knees. 

At last we reached a moderately level place; and, leaving me 
with the horses, the guide went on and climbed another hundred 
feet before peering over the ridge. Then he ran nimbly down to 
me and gave the welcome information, that there were three rams 
feeding on the other side. 
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Seizing my rifle and bidding me hurry up, he helped me to a 
position from which I could lie down and take a shot at about a 
hundred yards’ range. Then he whispered: “ Rest till you have 
got your breath and fire at the furthest; it has the best head.” 

I did so, and never did I take more careful aim in my life, remem- 
bering what trouble and difficulty I had experienced in getting 
within shot of that beast. The bullet sped true and struck the 
ram behind the shoulder, so that it dropped dead and rolled a 
hundred feet down the hill. 

The remaining two now lifted their heads and looked to see 
where the danger came from; but we were lying motionless at 
full length, and they did not observe us nor know which way to 
run. Before they could move, I shot a second with the left barrel, 
and the third then ran up the hill a little way and stopped to look 
at his dead companions. 

I could have shot him also, but was quite satisfied with my 
trophies ; moredver, two is the limit allowed. 

It was now nearly midday; so, whilst Pete cut off the head 
of the first, I went back to the horses and brought our lunch. The 
sun came out for a few minutes and I took some photographs. 
After lunch, Pete cut the second head off and skinned one of the 
animals. Then we took as much meat as we could carry without 
burdening the horses unduly, considering the difficult country we 
had to traverse before getting home. 

It was terrible work climbing down that mountain, and worse 
still up the other ; I negotiated a great deal of it on hands and knees, 
resting every hundred yards. Although we left with our booty 
about two, we did not reach camp till after dark, as the horses also 
required frequent halts. 

We received hearty congratulations from Mike and the cook, 
who had been engaged in skinning my big grizzly bear; and, next 
morning, we started for Level Mountain to hunt for moose and 
caribou. 


CHAPTER XII 
CARIBOU-HUNTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HE Caribou or Reindeer is distinguished from all other deer 

in that both sexes carry antlers, and that they do not shed 

their coats by the falling out of the hair. The annual change is 

brought about by the tips losing vitality and getting rubbed off. 

The hairs, also, are much coarser than those of other deer; and, 

the duct inside them being filled with air, the coat acts as a life- 

belt, so that the reindeer swims with remarkable ease and endurance. 

In fact, so great is the buoyancy of caribou hair that it has been 

_ used to fill lifebelts, and a cloth has been produced which is made 
into suits and will sustain a person in the water. 

Caribou attain a shoulder height of nearly five feet, vary in 
colour from dark cinnamon brown to nearly white, and inhabit 
the circumpolar regions of both hemispheres. 

Rowland Ward divides the different species into: 

I. The Scandinavian reindeer. 

2. The larger Finnish reindeer. 

3. The woodland caribou of'the forest districts of Arctic America, 
Newfoundland, and Siberia. 

4. The barren ground reindeer, which is found in the open 
country of Arctic America and Greenland. 

Towards the close of the last century, great numbers of caribou 
were imported into Alaska by the United States Government from 
Scandinavia and Siberia. “From the east and from the west 
the reindeer was made to invade Alaska, crossing oceans in the 
swiftest steamers and the continent in special trains.’ 1 The 
object of the experiment was to supply the native and the white 
miner with a beast eminently suited for purely domestic as well 
as for commercial purposes.? 

Perhaps their introduction improved the breed of the indigenous 
caribou of the Pacific coast. 

1 Sport and Life in Western America and British Columbia, by W. A. 
Baillie-Grohmann, 

2 In Scandinavia the reindeer has long been domesticated ; it not only 
serves the natives as a beast of burden and draught, but’supplies them with 
clothing, milk and meat. It will draw a load of 300 lb. a distance of one 
hundred miles per day. 
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The caribou from the Alaska~-Yukon boundary and the Cassiar 
(which forms the subject of this chapter and is the largest of all) 
has recently been described as a distinct species ; but, as Rowland 
Ward says, it can only be regarded as a local race. 

Forty-seven out of the 107 largest specimens given in Rowland 
Ward’s Records of Big Game were shot in the Cassiar district of 
British Columbia. None of these carried antlers less than 50 inches 
in length, the spread varying from three to four feet. In 1923, the 
world’s record caribou was killed in the same district, which is now 
the Mecca of all sportsmen in search of big moose and caribou heads. 

It can be entered via Skagway and Atlin, but is more easily 
reached by taking steamer to Wrangell, Alaska, and a motor-boat 
200 miles up the Stikine River to Telegraph Creek. Here, outfits 
are obtained from the Hudson Bay Company or one of the other 
universal providers, and a journey of several days is made on 
horseback to the lofty mountains a hundred miles or so inland ; 
for these animals live high above the timber-line. 

Most sportsmen cross the Stikine and strike south, others go 
east, and a few travel north. A licence costing twenty-five dollars 
is bought at Telegraph Creek, and, on the return of the hunting 
parties, further sums of fifteen or twenty-five dollars have to be 
paid for each of the trophies obtained. Any hunter, who is fortunate 
enough to get the full bag allowed, will be mulcted of 275 dollars 
in all; he will then be granted an export licence for one moose, 
two caribou, two wild goat, two mountain sheep, and five bears, 
including two grizzly. As the outfitters demand two or three 
thousand dollars for the use of tents, guides, and horses for a matter 
of forty days, and the hunting is strenuous and snowstorms fre- 
quent, a long purse, a stout heart, and a sound constitution are 
necessities. 

The season commences on September 1, but hunters generally 
arrive at Telegraph Creek about August 20; for there is only one 
boat on the Stikine River, and this makes the two or three days’ 
journey once a week in each direction, ceasing to run during the 
first week in October. 

The river does not become navigable again till the end of April, 


when the ice breaks up; so that anyone delayed beyond the first — 


week in October would have to make his way to Atlin by dog- 
sleigh and embark on one of the small coastal steamers. 

I elected to take the Northern Trail; as, though the mountains 
on that route are not so good for caribou (unless there should be 
time to take the old Klondike road for nearly a hundred miles as 
far as Nailin), I was particularly anxious to kill bears. These are 


said to be more numerous to the north than in the south or east ; © 
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and subsequent events justified the advice given me, although most 
Indian guides (including mine) prefer the south. As moose and 
caribou do not shed the velvet till about September ro, and the 
_ bigger bulls are difficult to find before the 15th or 2oth, it is usual 
to hunt first for mountain sheep and goats. 

Also, the longer one can put off shooting bears the better, as 
their coats improve greatly during September. 

* * * * * * * 

As mentioned in the preceding chapter, I left England on August 
47, 1924, and reached Wrangell via Quebec, Montreal, Jasper, and 
Prince Rupert on the 23rd; but I had to wait till the 26th before 
the Hazel B. started up the Stikine. The river was low and rapid, 
and it was only safe to run during the hours of daylight; so the 
journey to Telegraph Creek took three days, and we did not start 
from there till the 29th. The scenery all along the river was magnifi- 
cent, the food and accommodation endurable, and the mosquitoes, 
which are terrible in June and July, had only left a few small repre- 
sentatives to annoy us. 

By the 16th of September I had secured two Bighorns, two goats 
and five bears, as already narrated, so we were able to devote the 
rest of the month to hunting moose and caribou, the details of 
which I will transcribe verbatim from the diary written at the time. 

Level and Caribou Mountains, the nearest mountains frequented 
by caribou to those on which we had been hunting sheep and goats, 
were fifty and seventy miles distant respectively. Thusa great deal 
of time is spent in travel, and actual hunting days are few. Two 
hunters spent forty-five days in the Cassiar this season (1924) and 
only had five days’ actual hunting, owing to bad weather and the 
long distances they travelled in search of big heads. 

As I wished to hunt in Alberta during October, and another 
party had already started for Caribou Mountain, we decided to 
make for Level Mountain, in spite of the fact that caribou were 
reported to be scarce there, owing to its being a great deal hunted ~ 
by Indians for meat. 

’ This mountain is by no means level in reality, but is a wide, 
undulating plateau of at least fifty miles in length. It probably 
derives its name from the fact that it appears flat in comparison 
with the lofty peaks and irregular snowclad slopes on all sides. 

It is covered with stunted willow scrub, rough herbage and 
grey moss, which the caribou love to scratch out from beneath the 
snow ; for snow often lies deep on the plateau even in September. 
Fierce, biting winds sweep across the mountain unchecked, and 
the cold is intense; treacherous bogs and wide morasses impede 
progress and compel long detours; deep grips and gaping holes 
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entrap the careless rider. The weight of a man does not always 
break through the crust of the quagmires, but horses may become 
utterly lost; and several times we had to leap hastily from our 
steeds and assist them to safety whilst they were floundering up 
to their girths. 

A party in front of us lost two horses ; two of ours were lame, 
and two ‘‘all in,’ as my Indian guide expressed it. We just 
managed to save their lives, but that was all; and, after their 
trying experiences on this mountain, they were useless for the rest 
of the journey. 

Consequently, I was unable to take my caribou and moose 
skins to Telegraph Creek, which was a great disappointment ; for 
it was all we could do to carry the heads and the meat, and the 
greater part of that had to be left behind eventually. 

We experienced atrocious weather, the sun shining but twenty 
hours in thirty days, and fogs, snowstorms, or blizzards were daily 
occurrences; but I am assured that this is quite unusual, and 
that one may expect a real Indian summer in September as a rule. 

I will skip the details given in my diary of the troublesome 
journey to Level Mountain and commence with the entry for 
September 21. 

“My first attempt at hunting caribou and moose was both 
disappointing and disagreeable. It snowed a great part of the 
day, the cold was intense, the wind bitter and strong ; and, though 
we came upon tracks of both animals, I did not see a single specimen. 
Pete saw some moose, but they were not worth stalking, and he 
complains that caribou are few and far between. 

‘‘ My first impressions of Level Mountain are very bad! It is 
a high, ugly, wind-swept plateau covered with low willow scrub 
and cranberry bushes. 

“ The willow scrub is strong and ragged. It tears one’s clothes, 
impedes progress, affords no shelter, and makes poor firewood ; but 
there is nothing else to be had unless one descends to the timber-line. 

“The cranberry bushes attract ptarmigan, of which I must 
have seen a couple of thousand during the day. I also saw an eagle, 
two hawks, and some little birds and redwings, but no other sign 
of life except a few game-tracks. Once we heard some coyotes 

howling in the distance. 
‘ ‘“T asked Pete 1 the names of the birds unfamiliar to me, but he 
merely replied, ‘Oh, those are mountain birds.’ 

“ Pete did not call me till 6.30 this morning, as it had snowed 
heavily during the night and was still snowing. We got away at 
eight after packing up, so that Mike, my Indian horse-wrangler, 


1 My Indian hunter who is described in Chapter I. 
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and the cook can move the camp about ro miles whilst we hunt 
ahead of them. We had encamped amongst the stunted spruces 
just below the plateau in order to obtain wood and water. 

“ Half an hour’s ride uphill took us clear of the timber, and we 
began forcing our way through the horrid willow scrub of Level 
Mountain. 

“ After two hours’ endurance of intense cold and discomfort 
we lit a fire by means of wood brought with us and had lunch, 
remaining in such slight shelter as we could find for another two 
hours; but I was very cold and miserable all day. My moustache 
was frozen, and I was often without feeling in my feet, whilst I 
feared to lose my nose and ears. Pete wrapped a scarf round his 
head, but the strong wind prevented him from using the field- 
glasses effectively. 

““My mare’s mane and ears were frosted. The snow lay six 
inches deep on the plateau, and there were drifts of over a foot. 

“Soon after starting, Pete left what he called an ‘ Indian 
letter’ for Mike, who also figures in my first chapter. This con- 
sisted of a withered branch placed across our track and another 
upright pointing in the direction he wished Mike to take. 

“ After a further search for caribou of several hours’ duration, 
neither of us could stand the strong, biting wind any longer; so 
we descended to the timber-line to look for moose. They had 
taken shelter and were hard to see, but my hunter discovered three 
young bulls through the glasses. 

“ Pete, after telling me to dismount and sit in a shady place 
—he means sheltered, for there is no sun—walks to the top of a 
mound, and spies out the country with my field-glasses. The 
horses stand quietly with their bridles thrown over their heads on 
the ground, or feed on the rough herbage, pushing the snow away 
with their noses and sometimes eating it. At the end of half an 
hour, more or less, Pete returns to tell me what he has seen or 
that there is no game, and we move on a little way and repeat the per- 
formance. Meanwhile, I shiver with cold (for I cannot find a‘ shady’ 
place), slap myself with my hands, and mark time with my feet. 

“ Pete’s English is good but sometimes difficult to understand, 
as he throws in a few Indian words. Conversely, when talking 
Indian to Mike, he uses some English expressions, so that I can 
occasionally follow the drift of their conversation. 

“We got to camp at 4.30 and were delighted to see the tents 
up and blazing fires. Mike had cleverly found the place indicated 
by Pete, although he has only been here once. It is marvellous 
how these Indians find their way about. 

“ After an early supper at five, Mike went out to have a look 
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at the pack-horses and saw two bull moose about a mile from camp. 
He stalks them with Pete’s rifle, for we have no meat; whilst we 
try to get warm in my tent. A portable stove has been fixed up, 
with an iron chimney passing through a hole in the roof protected 
with asbestos. The chimney blows off, and Pete has to watch it 
lest the tent should catch fire, whilst I eat in the other tent; and 
then I do the same for Pete. My tent has caught fire three times ; 
but, fortunately, some one was near and the snow had saturated 
the canvas. 

“‘ Mike returns with the news that he shot one bull and climbed 
a small tree to see where it had gone, whereupon the other made 
for the tree and would have gored him had he been on the ground. 
Mike admits to us for the first time that he was scared, and he 
looked it. 

“The wind is still blowing hard, and Pete has to prop my ridge- 
pole for fear it should break. It has stopped snowing. We all 
turn in at 7.30 ready for an early start to-morrow if the weather 
improves, but shall not move camp. I still feel the bites of the 
black flies, redheads, and ‘ no see ’ems,’ which attacked me three 
days ago; but there are none to be seen up here, so cold has some 
consolations. 

“ September 22. I woke several times during the night owing 
to the storm, which would have brought my tent down or broken 
the ridge-pole, had not Mike stayed it with an extra post and tight- 
ened all the ropes. I feel my black-fly bites again this morning, 
and hope I shall not go ghastly white and look as if I had chicken- 
pox, like a young fellow we met on the Stikine River who had been 
prospecting in the bush. 

“Up before six ready to hunt, but it started snowing at half- 
past and continued steadily for several hours. The hills were 
obscured, and it was useless to go out. Pete and Mike gave me a 
concert in my tent, and, about ten, a couple of coyotes joined in. 
These Indians have good voices, but they are too fond of jazz 
tunes; I persuade them to sing me Indian melodies. When I 
ask them the meaning of their songs, they reply: ‘ All about love, 
everything.’ I do not inquire further, lest they should be as coarse 
as those of my African porters. The rest of the morning I read 
and wrote, whilst the ‘ boys’ rode out to bring in the moose meat. 
* We had the liver for breakfast and lunch, and it tasted good. 

“ The grizzly bear I ate was not unlike beef; the sheep more 
like venison than mutton, but better than either; the goats’ flesh 
I did not try, although the cook pronounced it ‘a bit of all right.’ 

“The sheep’s tongues were excellent, but those of caribou and 
moose were even better. Bears which feed on dead salmon rather 
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than berries are not fit to eat, and carnivorous grizzlies are less 
palatable than the vegetarians. This, of course, is merely a matter 
of opportunity, for most bears are omnivorous feeders. They will 
gorge so gluttonously on ground-hogs that they have to lie up for 
several days, and this adds to the difficulties of finding them. 

“ About midday, it cleared up, so we had an early lunch; but 
it started snowing again at 1.30 and went on all day. 

“Pete tells me that he gaffed 2,000 salmon, chiefly sockeye, 
this season, for his dogs and family during the winter, also many 
King salmon, up to 50 lb. in weight, in June. Mike says he got 
200, mostly King salmon. 

“ Pete shot five moose last winter for his dogs and family, and 
Mike seven. 

“‘ Residents are allowed to shoot game for meat, the restrictions 
only applying to visitors. Indians have enormous appetites and 
take full advantage of their privileges. 

“Pete and Mike have been washing their clothes to-day, and 
the cook has gone after ptarmigan with my -4IOo. 

“ September 23. My second day after caribou was equally 
disagreeable, but not so disappointing ; for I saw three and killed 
one. It snowed during the night, and I woke up twice with no 
feeling in the right hand. It was still snowing this morning, so 
my hunter called me at seven instead of before daylight, and we 
did not leave camp till 9.30. 

“ After ascending from the ‘timber’ to the plateau, we rode 
for two hours or more over snow several inches deep and through 
snowdrifts from 1 to 2 feet, in which our horses floundered desper- 
ately. Then Pete walked up a hill and searched with the glasses 
a long ridge, which he declared to be a favourite haunt of caribou. 

“There were none to be seen, and he growled despondently 
that they had been driven away by Indians hunting for meat, and 
that there was little chance of our obtaining a decent head, if indeed 
we managed to shoot one at all! 

“At the end of another hour, he brightened up as he pointed 
out some caribou tracks ; and, shortly afterwards, we saw a female 
and young one. Then he showed me the tracks of two bulls, remark- 
ing that they must be fighting or lying down somewhere close by, 
and that he would go forward alone and try to find them. On 
returning a little later, he said they had left the cow and were 
travelling eastward as their tracks indicated. 

“* Tf we follow them,’ he continued, ‘we may not get back to 
camp till midnight. Will you stand for that?’ I replied: ‘ Yes, 
if they are worth following and there is a good chance of getting 
one,’ though I feared I might perish with cold. It was snowing - 
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a little, and I could only keep from freezing by constant movement 
of some sort, in spite of double clothes from top to toe. We now 
followed the animals’ tracks in the snow, and, at the end of an 
hour, saw one about a mile ahead. We could make out by means 
of the glasses that it carried long antlers, and felt much cheered. 

“There seemed to be a good chance of stalking it successfully, 
as the beast kept walking slowly from us and the wind was favour- 
‘able. 

“We now rode quickly in pursuit ; and, when 400 or 500 yards 
distant, leapt from our horses. Then I discarded my coat and 
mackintoshes, and loaded my rifle. Following as quickly as the 
state of the ground permitted, we got within 150 yards, when Pete 
suddenly turned, and, seizing my arm, pulled me to the ground. 

“* He’s coming towards us,’ he whispered. We lay low, breath- 
less with haste and excitement; and, above some rising ground 
directly in front of us, I saw the tips of the caribou’s antlers. He 
did not come straight towards us, but walked along the other side 
of the ridge about a hundred yards away. It was strange to see 
those massive horns moving slowly along without any other sign 
of the beast carrying them. 

“Pete whispered: ‘ Don’t be in a hurry, you shoot him good 
soon.’ I hated lying in the wet snow, and felt a little anxious 
lest the animal should scent us and run before I could fire, as the 
wind has a tricky way of blowing about the ridges. However, all 
went well, and soon his head and body appeared; but he seemed 
to be looking at our horses and not at us. Pete said afterwards 
that the caribou mistook our horses for a bunch of caribou, and 
that had caused him to change his direction. I now took aim at 
the point of the shoulder and fired, but hit the beast just in front 
of it. The second bullet was almost a miss; for it went higher 
and further forward, passing through the right ear. 

“The animal did not move, so I reloaded quickly, and with 
the first barrel shot him in the neck, and he went down. Then 
we ran up to examine his head more closely, and Pete held out his 
hand saying: ‘ You’re very lucky, this is a good head for this 
mountain ; but I would not let you fire at it in any other place, 
as we can get much better than this. Anyhow, you have one now, 
and we'll look for a better one to-morrow.’ The antlers were 50 
__ inches on one side, and a little over 40 on the other, as he had been 
fighting ; that was why my hunter did not quite approve of the 
head. He also said it was an old bull, and that the horns, though 
heavy in bone, were going back, or they would have carried more 
points. 

“ Then Pete cut off the head and the feet and placed them on 
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his horse; and, after a hasty lunch owing to the cold, we rode 
back to camp. 

“On the way we saw four red foxes, three hawks and some 
ptarmigan. It snowed all the time, and I was very glad of a cup 
of hot tea and my warm stove. After supper, Mike skinned the 
head, and we all turned in at eight. I wrote my diary by the 
light of a candle, and the cook made us some steaming hot cocoa 
for a night-cap. 

“ September 24. My third caribou hunt was neither disagree- 
able nor disappointing ; for the weather was good and I obtained 
a fine trophy. 

“The air was keen, but the wind had died down ; the mountain 
was deep in snow, but it had frozen hard and the going was not 
too bad; whilst, for once, I was able to keep warm, and we reached 
camp in good time. 

“ Pete had lent me some mittens without finger-stalls, which 
entirely covered my fingers, hands and wrists, and some Indian 
moccasins and big rubber-soled boots, which protected my feet 
and legs. Also, I had double underclothing, three waistcoats, two 
waterproofs, a leather-lined motor-coat, and a woollen nightcap, 
which covered my ears below the wideawake hat. 

“We were all up before six, but Pete and I did not get away 
till eight, as the camp was to be moved 10 miles, and there was 
packing to be done. 

“ Shortly after leaving, we came to a stream which Pete’s horse 
jibbed at. He dug his heels into it, whereupon it leapt the water 
like a goat and landed far.on the other side. My mare put her 
head down to see what depth the water was, hoping to be able to 
ford it. She thought better of this and made a standing jump 
at it also, barely reaching the opposite bank. About a mile further 
on, we came on a red fox curled up asleep, for the snow had deadened 
our horses’ footfalls ; but Reynard, when aroused, merely stretched 
himself and yawned. Then he looked at us curiously before trotting 
away. 

“‘ About ten, on topping a rise, we saw a herd of caribou in full 
gallop a hundred yards off; the light air, which was blowing first 
in one direction and then another, had given us away. ‘ Never 
mind,’ said Pete, ‘ we'll follow them; there’s a big bull with that 
bunch.’ 

“T took a look through the glasses and saw that he carried 
some splendid antlers, which were long and even, and we both 
coveted them greatly. 

“Then followed a long, stern chase. The animals moved fast 
and passed out of sight beyond some rising ground; nor did we 
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see them for two hours in spite of forcing our horses through the 
deep snow at as brisk a pace as they could make. We soon lost 
sight of the beasts again and had to follow their tracks, in which 
the snow helped us considerably. Our steeds floundered in the 
snow-drifts and in some boggy ground we had to traverse, mine 
sinking to her girths. 

‘TI was on the point of jumping off and risking a ducking ; but 
she scrambled out with an effort and stood still, trembling all over. 
Pete was on foot and led his horse over the treacherous ground. 

‘A little before two, after we had followed the animals about 
15 miles, we sighted them again 500 yards away. They had settled 
down and were feeding, but the old bull lifted his noble head and 
stared in our direction. We kept still, leaning forward over our 
saddles, hoping he would think we were some more caribou. Per- 
haps he did, for he put his head down again and began to feed. 

“The wind was right, but the country here quite flat, and there 
seemed no means of stalking him; so I suggested to Pete that I 
should use the telescopic sight and fire from our present position. 

“ He replied : ‘ No, wait a bit, we’ll crawl up to them.’ Besides 
the old bull there were six cows and two young bulls. My hunter 
watched them all carefully through the glasses; and, when their 
heads were down feeding, he crept forward over the snow carrying 
my rifle, whilst I followed him exactly. 

“T placed my hands in the holes made by his knees, and, some- 
times, they sank so deep that the snow reached my armpits. 

‘We got terribly wet and cold, but it had to be done. Every 
now and then we had to le full length, as one animal or another 
took a look round. Probably, the fact that our horses remained 
standing in the same place so far from them allayed their suspicions. 

“ After crawling 300 yards in this way, Pete whispered: ‘ We'll 
try and reach that willow bush.’ This was about 150 yards from 
the old bull, who was now sitting down. The next moment we 
got a scare; for he jumped up and began to gallop, and we feared 
he had heard or scented us; but he was only chasing the young 
bloods, who were taking advantage of his inactivity and paying 
marked attention to his harem. 

“ Having driven them off to a safe distance, he returned to his 
seat. ; 

“When he got settled with a watchful eye on the young bloods, 
we crawled up to the willow bush. Then, rising very slowly to 
a sitting position, I took steady aim below the shoulder ; for I was 
afraid I might fire over him; The bullet broke the bone and he 
never rose. 

“Pete cried: ‘ Run up close and give him another, or he may 
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get up.’ I did so and fired at the heart, which quickly put an end 
to his troubles. The two young bulls and the cows, after staring 
in a bewildered manner at their stricken lord, then galloped off 
without further ado. 

_“Tt was now past three, so we lit a fire with some wood we 
had brought with us and made tea. The hot drink warmed us up ; 
and, after lunch, Pete set to work to cut off the head, the two fore- 
legs, and the short tail. I should have liked the skin, but we had 
already too heavy a load with the meat, some of which we were 
obliged to leave behind. The antlers were beautifully even and 
long, measuring 53 inches, and there were at least thirty-seven 
points—a great improvement on the beast of yesterday. This 
animal was very fat, and Pete cut all he could off the hindquarters, 
saying it would make him fine lard for the winter ; though he pre- 
fers moose fat. He also hacked out the ribs with a hatchet, and 
took the liver at my request. 

“We had a long, cold journey to camp, and found that Mike 
had not pitched the tents where we expected; but Pete descried 
the smoke of the fires with the glasses, so that we were able to find 
the site before dark. 

“The sun came out for a few minutes as we walked slowly 
along with our load; but it shone for several hours on the snowy 
mountains far away to the north, and very beautiful they looked. 
On the way home we saw seven moose ; but, although one at least 
carried a head which many hunters would have bagged in other 
parts of Canada, my guide decided they were not what we were 
seeking. He despises anything less than 50 inches, and hopes we 
may get a 60-incher.”’ 

Our forbearance was rewarded, as my next book will show. 

“We have decided to move the camp another 10 or 12 miles 
to-morrow, to get into better moose country. Mike explained that 
he had not trekked so far as he had been told, because he had found 
a good place for wood and water and feared he might not see a 
better before darkness came on. He also reported that they had 
sighted ten moose, but no very large ones.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
A BEAR HUNT IN ALBERTA 


N October 12, 1924, after four and a half days’ travel from 
Jasper, Alberta, I arrived with my outfit at our camping 
ground about 3 miles outside the National Park. 

I had with me Isaac Plante, of Indian blood, a noted hunter in 
these parts—‘‘ Shorty ”’ Long, a first-class horse-wrangler, and Bill 
Godwin as cook. The last-mentioned had spent four years with 
the Canadian forces in France and Germany and come through 
unscathed except for a dose of gas. 

Besides our four riding-horses there were ten strong pack- 
horses, and we carried two tents and sufficient food for twenty 
days. 

I had brought two weapons, a Holland -375 Magnum and a 12- 
bore Paradox gun, in case we should see spruce-hen, blue grouse 
or duck, which make welcome additions to the pot. 

The scenery whilst travelling through the Park was wonderful, 
and, on our way up the wide valley through which Stony Creek runs, 
we saw a few mule-deer (so called owing to their large ears), three 
or four moose, and several wild goats and mountain sheep, otherwise 
known as Bighorns. No one is allowed to shoot in this game 
reserve, which is 4,400 square miles in extent, and my rifles were 
sealed by a Government ranger before leaving Jasper. 

Outside, one is permitted to take one moose, one caribou, one 
goat, one sheep, one mule-deer and five bears. 

Major Fred Brewster had provided my outfit and procured my 
licence, costing twenty-five dollars, and I felt grateful to him for 
the two excellent riding-horses which I rode on alternate days. 
They were easy to ride or lead, surefooted both uphill and down, 
and very clever amongst “ windfall,’ z.e. fallen timber. 

We had a great -deal of ‘‘ windfall’”’ to negotiate, and many 
of the hills were steep and rocky. No one who has not seen the 
terrible tangle of jagged trunks and broken stumps on some of 
these hillsides can imagine the difficulty of travelling across them. 
It was often necessary to lead our horses, and there was some 
danger of their jumping upon one, for they had frequently to leap 
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over the fallen trees, which were jumbled lias in indescribable 


confusion. 

It was on just such a hill as this, that oe s keen eyes spied 
three black bears feeding on berries about 500 yards away and 
perhaps 200 feet above us. 

We had left camp at 2.30, carrying only the -375, as we did not 
expect to see any bears; in fact, Isaac said there was very little 
chance of seeing any game, because several parties had been hunting 
near here this Fall. 

We were close to Rock Lake, which is a favourite place for 
mule-deer, the chief object of my hunt, and I expected to secure 
one easily in the neighbourhood of a reserve; but the same idea 
had occurred to many other people, and no less than seventy-five 
hunters had been camping on the outskirts of the Park this season. 

After tying up our horses and testing the wind, we made a 
detour so as to take advantage of the slight cover afforded by a 
long, low ridge, a hundred yards or so from that on which the bears 
were feeding. 

There was scarcely a single tree standing except a few blackened 
trunks ; for a forest fire had swept the mountain, and strong winds 
had completed the damage and blown down the tall spruces and 
jack-pines in every direction. Many had torn up their roots in their 
fall, and some were smashed to smithereens, whilst others lay in a 
slanting position against those still upright. The ground was 
covered with broken pieces, and we had to crawl under and over 
the larger ones, sometimes accidentally breaking a piece off, which 
sounded in our ears like a pistol-shot. 

It was impossible to move quickly in the tangle of timber or 
to make any speed, and I whispered to Isaac that I had better 
take a long shot rather than risk frightening the animals and have 
to shoot at them on the move. 

We were now within 300 yards of the bears, and one of them 
sat down and stared at us. 

The eyesight of bears is comparatively poor, although their 
senses of smell and hearing are acute; and Bruin, seeing us remain 
motionless, did not suspect any danger and began to feed again. 

At last we reached the ridge we were making for, and I asked 
Isaac what he thought the range was. We both judged it to be 
200 yards. 

As I was taking aim, the biggest bear moved down the hill 
towards us, and my bullet passed clean over him. One is apt 
to shoot over animals when firing directly up or down hill, particu- 
larly black bears, because their dark anne causes one to take 
a fuller sight than one intends, 
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I did not know till Isaac told me later that I had fired over ; 
and, when the bear came tearing downhill towards us, I expected 
she would fall at any time. (Animals sometimes run at full speed 
for 50 yards or more when shot through the heart or lungs and 
suddenly collapse.) However, she did not fall; and, followed 
closely by the other two, she came straight down the ridge on which 
we were lying. 

That is a horrible moment when one first realizes that one has 
missed the quarry which has been long and carefully stalked ; and 
still more so should it be a dangerous animal, especially when it 
runs towards one with unimpaired activity. 

We were in a perilous position ; and, in order to lisive two bul- 
lets ready for close quarters, I opened the breech and reloaded, 
instead of firing the second barrel. 

For a few seconds we lost sight of the animals, whilst they 
rushed down the hill, gathering momentum at every step, for a 
little dip hid them from us. When I next saw them, they were 
still running directly at us, and I confess that I felt afraid. 

Without a pause they came on, and I fingered the trigger ner- 
vously, awaiting the most favourable moment to shoot; for our 
lives depended on the two bullets in my rifle, since Isaac had no 
weapon. If I could hit the foremost, the other two might turn 
aside ; at any rate, I was resolved to sell my life dearly and protect 
my companion. 

There was no opportunity for escape; for there were no means 
of concealment and no trees to climb. To run would have been 
cowardly and stupid. 

To our great relief, the bears turned; and, shuffling along at 
incredible speed through the fallen timber, they passed us at forty 
paces. They had never seen us and merely changed their direction 
to select a more favourable piece of ground; but, had they kept 
on our ridge and thus come on us at close quarters, they would, 
undoubtedly, have made an attack from sheer fright. 

I now fired both barrels and am ashamed to say made two 
misses; I fear I was over-excited and a little unsteadied by the 
risk we had run in shooting at them uphill. One should always 
get above bears if possible, but the wind had made it out of the 
question on this occasion. 


1 Black bears will always try to get away; but, should they be very 
near an enemy, they will naturally try to give the first blow. An instance 
of this occurred in British Columbia in 1923. An Indian woman, hearing 
her dog barking and thinking that it had caught some animal, ran out of 
her hut and was immediately killed by a bear. Also, wounded animals 
and she-bears with cubs must be treated with caution. 
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Isaac quickly handed me two cartridges, and I fired twice more 
as rapidly as possible ; for the bears were going as fast as they could 
down the opposite ridge, dodging in and out amongst the tangled 
trunks. 

They had not yet discovered our position, as we were lying at 
full length behind a big log. 

My fourth bullet took effect on the leading bear, and Isaac 
cried: ‘‘ You’ve crippled him,’ for he began to limp badly. 

The fifth bullet, which was intended for the same bear, hit the 
one behind it. This one stopped and bawled out, whilst the other 
two ran on and disappeared. 

I said to Isaac: “I believe I hit that one by accident.” 

Isaac replied: ‘‘ No, it’s only shouting because it’s got left 
behind.” 

Whilst I was reloading, the bear started off and followed the 
other two. 

We then jumped up and made as quickly as we could for the 
ridge, below which they had disappeared. The ‘‘ windfall’’ was so 
bad that we made poor progress, and the bears, in spite of their 
wounds, easily outdistanced us. 

After following them warily for over a mile, we saw them again 
500 yards ahead, making for the timber down by the river. 

Thinking they would be sure to stop and lie up ready to attack 
us in case of a near approach, we left their tracks and travelled 
down another ridge parallel to the one on which we had last viewed 
them. 

We soon came within sight of the river, which was at this point 
about 20 yards wide, but could not see the bears on account of 
the spruce and willow scrub along the banks. 

After listening intently for some minutes, we decided to retrace 
our steps, thinking we might have overrun them, or that one at least 
might have fallen dead on the hill above us ; for we had discovered 
from the tracks that two were badly wounded. 

Just before going back, I heard a great splash in the river and 
said: ‘‘I believe they’re crossing the river.” 

“ Oh no,”’ Isaac replied, ‘‘ they can’t have reached it yet; that’s 
only some fish or maybe a beaver.” 

Well, we hunted that hill high and low, but could not find any 
of the bears, although there was one exciting moment when I 
caught sight of a dark object and levelled my rifle at it. 

Isaac cried: ‘‘ Don’t shoot, it’s only a stump,” and so it was. 

The evening was now drawing on, so we went down towards 
the river, picking up the trail of two of the bears a couple of hundred 
yards from the bank, 
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Soon afterwards, we found from the footprints that the third, 
which was bleeding profusely, had joined them. 

The tracks led to a place where an enormous spruce had fallen 
clean across the stream, forming a natural bridge. Two of the 
bears had crossed the river on this, and their footmarks were plainly 
visible in the snow on the other side. 

Before crossing, we had a hunt for the remaining bear on our 
side; but the brushwood was thick and the snow had melted in 
many places, so we had to go very slowly and lost the tracks several 
times. 

At last Isaac said: “It’s getting dark, we can’t do any more 
now, and we're nearly four miles from camp. It will likely snow 
to-night, and we shall track them easily in the morning. Probably 
one will be dead, and the other stiff from its wound and not so 
dangerous.”’ 5 

Accordingly, we rode home and reached camp in about an hour. 
Next morning, I got up at daylight full of hope, for some snow 
had fallen, and we lost no time in taking up the trail. 

We could not make anything of the tracks of the third bear ; 
but followed those of the first two for half a mile on the other side 
of the river. They had twisted about a great deal, and the blood 
had dried, so we found them very difficult to follow; the more so 
because the snow only lay in patches and it was fast melting. 

Finally, we had to give it up, as we got amongst some thick 
willow scrub where we found it impossible to track them any further. 

This was disappointing, and I hated to leave a wounded animal ; 
but we had done our best and had to put up with it. 

Three days later, having in the meantime shot a fine moose 
with a beautifully even head of 28 points and 50-inch spread, and 
a mule-deer with a pretty head of 12 points, I went bear-hunting 
with Isaac again. 

Our camp was still in the same place. 

We did not see any game and were to move next day en route 
for Devona, where I had to catch a train for Vancouver; so, after 
our picnic lunch, Isaac said he would like to go back and fix up 
my skins and heads. I decided to stay out alone another three 
hours; and, having tied up my horse, wandered about with my 
rifle, hoping Dame Fortune would send me a bear. 

She did not do that, but she did the next best thing; for I 
was lucky enough to find the dead body of one of those I had wounded 
four days previously. Just before starting for camp, I thought I 
would take one more look along the river bank ; so I walked down 
the same side of the stream on which we had lost the tracks of the 
third bear. 
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After going about half a mile, I came to a log jam, and there 
lay the swollen carcass in the water close to the shore. 

Unfortunately, the skin was spoilt ; but I could not have done 
anything with it in any case, for Isaac was now miles away, and I 
had lent my hunting-knife to the cook, as he had promised to clean 
the moose head. It was at any rate satisfactory to know that I 
had bagged the brute, and the remaining bear is the only beast 
I have fired at with this powerful rifle and not secured. 

Some Big-Game hunters are in favour of using small-bore rifles, 
because they are lighter to carry, have a low trajectory, and do 
not make a big hole in a skin; but I prefer a powerful one, as 
there is less chance of losing an animal and leaving it to suffer, 
and it is better for stopping a charge. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ANGLING IN ENGLAND 


Y earliest impressions of angling are at the age of eight, 
when my brothers taught me to catch roach with dough, 
and perch and gudgeon with worms. 

These are amongst the simplest methods of fishing yet, to be 
more successful than others in landing such insignificant sprats, 
certain qualities are required, and attention must be paid to the 
following matters, which are indeed important in nearly every form 
of angling. 

I. How to bait a hook, so that the lure remains where it has 
been placed and is attractive to the victim. 

2. The art of striking, which fastens the barb in the fish’s mouth. 

3. Care in landing a fish, for “‘ there’s many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip.” 

There are, of course, many other things to be learnt by the 
beginner, such as—how to play the different kinds of fish when 
hooked ; and, even in such a simple matter as—how to remove the 
hook from the fish when landed, there is a right and a wrong way of 
doing it. 

I do not recommend the methods employed by two fair cousins 
of mine, who, evidently, had never had a competent instructor. 

They used to fish together in a lake in their father’s park, and 
began by breaking the first and most important rule in any kind of 
angling. They fished in full view of the fish; so that, naturally, 
none but the smallest and silliest little tiddlers attacked their bait. 
Secondly, as soon as they got a bite, they jerked up the rod with 
such violence as to break the wretched fish’s mouth, or to send the 
tiny tiddler hurtling over their heads. Finally, not knowing how 
to unhook the poor captive, one girl stood on the fish whilst the 
other walked away with the rod and line! 

’ Included*in how to bait a hook is the knowledge of the different 
baits required at different times for the various kinds of fish. 

Included in the art of striking is the knowledge when to strike, 
and the correct amount of force to use. 

Lastly, as to care in landing a fish, thousands are lost because 
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the angler allows the line to become slack, exerts too great a pres- 
sure so that the gut breaks, or does not “‘ give the butt” at the 
right moment when a fish is heading for a tangle of weeds, a post, 
a rapid, sharp rocks, or some kind of shelter which will assist its 
struggles and enable it to escape. 

Besides knowledge, the important qualities of patience and 
perseverance are necessary for success, and quickness of eye and 
brain. 

After roach, perch and gudgeon, I was taught how to catch 
bleak, dace, rudd, chub, bream, eels, tench, carp, and, finally, 
pike; for there were none but “coarse fish’’ in the waters we 
frequented as children. 

Fly-fishing or bleak, roach, rudd, dace, and chub is an excellent 
introduction to fly-fishing for trout and grayling ; because one learns 
to cast, to strike quickly and delicately, and, particularly in chub- 
fishing, to throw accurately amongst trees, to keep hidden, and to 
give the butt. 

I supplemented my brothers’ instructions by a careful study of 
that delightful work—Walton’s Compleat Angler, and of every 
modern book of any importance concerning salmon and trout ; 
and, later in life, concerning the Big-Game fishes of the sea. 

As we lived inland, I have done very little fishing on the English 
coast, but enough to realize that excellent sport can be obtained 
by using the right methods; of late years, 1 have added to my 
knowledge of angling in various parts of the world for salmon and 
trout, and for whatever kind of fish presented itself to be caught. 
Let it be confessed that the first trout which came to my hand were 
“ tickled.” 

This is not such a difficult art as it may appear; for the fish, 
having darted into their usual place of refuge in small streams 
—under the banks or beneath large stones—fancy themselves 
secure, and they will tamely allow one to feel for them and press 
them against the sides. Then, nothing but their slipperiness avails 
them anything. 

Larger desirable fish, such as big trout and-salmon, are often 
poached by means of the gaff; and I must confess to having tried 
this once or twice, but not in the British Isles, where it is rightly 
looked upon with holy horror. It is excusable for pot-hunting 
in the wilds of Canada, where fish are found in great numbers and 
belong to no one in particular. 

As a boy, I was instructed in ‘‘ poaching ” for pike by an elder 
brother by means of a long pole with a wire noose at the end—quite 
an exciting form of sport—and for eels by means of a three-pronged 
spear. This is a productive form of fishing, but it is wearisome 
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unless eels are plentiful; for it becomes monotonous to keep driving 
the spear into deep mud and withdrawing it without a victim. 

The best, cleanest, and most amusing way to catch eels in 
England, where they do not attain the great size of the monsters 
in New Zealand, is to thread a bunch of lobworms on worsted, 
and ‘‘ bob”’ for them from a boat on the shallows at night. By 
this method it is unnecessary to touch these slimy creatures ; for, 
on feeling a bite, one lifts up the line, and the fish, whose teeth 
are entangled in the worsted, holds on just long enough for the 
angler to lift it over the side of the boat. The eel is then dropped 
into the well or into a tub close at hand. 

Pike-fishing is despised by many anglers, and this is not sur- 
prising if they are expected to sit in a boat on a cold day and watch 
a float, or to harl with a minnow or spoon bait; but anyone who 
has been properly instructed in spinning for pike can obtain exercise 
and excellent sport along the bank of a suitable river or lake where 
these fish grow to a considerable size... Such rivers are the Little 
Ouse in Norfolk and the Great Ouse in Huntingdonshire, in which, 
whilst ‘““up’”’ at Cambridge, I made many fine bags. 

Nor is fishing for perch and rudd, tench and chub, or roach and 
bream, where these fish are large and numerous, as in the Norfolk 
Broads, to be sneered at as a sport ; ! but some will doubtless object 
that coarse fish are not worth catching because they are not good 
eating. That, I grant, is a good argument, since perhaps one should ~ 
only take life when food is required or to destroy noxious forms. 
However, so long as men are what they are, they will not be deterred 
from enjoying various forms of fishing because misguided people 
refuse to eat the fish they catch—and there are cats ! 

In this: connection I remember a milkman, who sought to take 
revenge on my wife because she did not buy from him what he 
considered to be a sufficient quantity of milk. He was a tenant of 
ours, but the milk was not clean; so, unwilling to discourage him 
altogether, we bought enough to feed our numerous cats. By some 


1 Barbel-fishing in the Trent and other rivers is not to be despised either, 
for these fish run to 7 or 8 lb. weight. Roach and bream are caught by the 
stone in some of the slow-running English rivers and in the Norfolk Broads, 
the former running up to 2 Ib. weight and the latter to over 5 Ib. I have 
taken many a good bream of 4 lb. out of the Great Ouse, and once persuaded 
“ Ranji’ (the well-known cricketer) to accompany me on a night’s fishing 

‘in that famous river ; for these fish seldom bite in daylight except at dawn. 
On that occasion we were unsuccessful, and I shall not forget his wrath, 
when, having gone to sleep in the boat about 2 a.m. with the lines attached 
to our fingers, an eel of 3 lb. swallowed the wriggling worms and caused 
considerable commotion before it was secured! The Maharajah’s complaint 
was that he caught nothing but asthma ! 
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mischance, he learnt that the milk was given to the cats; so, to 
our infinite amusement, he presented his bill as follows: 


“ Milk for Cats—three shillings and threepence !”’ 


Undoubtedly, the most delightful form of angling in England, 
or to my mind anywhere else, is fishing with the dry fly. It is the 
cleanest, the most difficult, and one of the most exciting forms of 
angling. Also, if practised on salmon and trout, it takes one amongst 
lovely scenery, and it is not open to the objection that the fish are 
not good to eat. Besides, it is generally indulged in during good 
weather, and it affords pleasant, gentle exercise. 

The chalk streams of Yorkshire and Hampshire are the most 
favourable for dry-fly trout-fishing, and short stretches of water 
command enormous rents; but it can be indulged in successfully 
in many places where fishing is inexpensive. 

It is a successful mode of fishing for rainbow trout in some of 
the clear streams of New Zealand, where one pays nothing except the 
licence—{1 for the season. So also on the shallows and under the 
trees in the lakes of that or indeed any other country where trout 
are found. 

Dry-fly fishing for salmon has not come my way yet ;! but 
some anglers have found it killing when. other baits are useless. 
Dry-fly fishing for grayling can be enjoyed on the Costa, a famous 
Yorkshire stream in which I have fished regularly during the last 
twenty years. Many of the fish scaled nearly two pounds in weight, 
but they have fallen off lately. 

Rainbow trout, which have been introduced so successfully 
to the rivers of the North Island of New Zealand, proved a failure 
in the South Island, and in every stream in England where they 
have been tried with the single exception of the Derbyshire Dove. 

These fish are the greediest of all trout and the gamiest, so that 
they are worthy of experiment. They rise boldly to the fly, leap 
repeatedly from the water when hooked, and, ounce for ounce, will 
fight twice as long as any brown trout in order to regain freedom. 


1My nearest approach to it is fishing in the Tyne with an oiled line, 
the fly being just below the surface—a successful method there. It is an* 
' exciting method, too, for the angler sees the salmon take the lure, and the 
swirl gives him a gorgeous thrill. 

On February 25th, 1928, I had an unusual experience in this river. 
Owing to the number of “‘ Kelts ’’ coming down, it was necessary to employ 
a landing net instead of a gaff. (The fine for killing a kelt is £5.) Whilst 
a 15 lb. salmon was being lifted into the boat, it broke through the net and 
had to be played out whilst the line was running through the meshes. In 
order to land it a second time the net had to be turned over. The fish 
broke through again, but this time it fell into the boat. 
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They also grow twice as fast as brown trout, and will eat almost 
anything which is offered to them, so that they can be persuaded to 
rise at any time by means of bread cast upon the waters. At least, 
that is my experience after twenty-five years of experiments in 
three miniature lakes near our house. 

Of course, like other trout and fish of any description, they 
become shy when repeatedly fished for. Still, they never become 
so shy as brown trout, for their greed induces boldness, and I have 
astonished our guests at times by the statement which I have 
frequently proved: ‘‘ Rainbow trout can be caught at any hour of 
the twenty-four.”’ 

Many people, who have experimented with them, have been 
disheartened by the popular belief that they soon leave off being 
surface feeders, and, in a year or two, disappear. 

What are the facts? I shall not deny, that, in many lakes 
where they have been tried in England, they have disappeared ; 
and it is true that, after a few years, they despise floating flies. 
Yet, I maintain that the reason they begin to despise small flies is 
on account of their greed and rapid growth,—the very qualities, 
which, if properly turned to account, should make them popular. 

What are the reasons for their rapid disappearance? In my 
humble opinion these are chiefly three. 

First, if there is any possible chance of escaping from any enclosed 
piece of water, they will take it; both because they are rarely 
satisfied with the supply of food therein, and because their natural 
instincts impel them to seek a rapid stream (such as are found in 
California, their original home) for the purpose of spawning. 

I find that we lose every year a large proportion of the older 
fish—especially the females—on account of their becoming eggbound. 
In New Zealand, the large rainbows live in the lakes and ascend 
the rivers in winter to spawn in the spring. None of the trout 
in our Yorkshire ponds ever spawn, so that we have to replenish 
the stock by purchase every year ; this expense is probably another 
deterrent to some who might otherwise introduce rainbow trout 
to their waters. On the other hand, it is an advantage, when 
fishing, not to be bothered by small fry and to know that every 
fish caught will be takeable. 

Thus, the second reason for their early disappearance is the 
death of many female fish in the spawning season. At such times, 

-also, I have seen the males fighting fiercely, and they occasionally 
kill each other. 

The third reason is the fact, which is not generally known, that 
these fish are short-lived. I believe the average life of a brown 
trout to be from ten to twelve years, but of a rainbow only five or’ 
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six. I do not intend to be dogmatic about this ; for it is a difficult 
thing to prove, and I have been unable to obtain any reliable 
information outside my own limited experience. The well-estab- 
lished observation that ‘‘ animals which mature quickly tend to be 
short-lived’ probably applies also to fish; neither rapid growth 
nor intensity of living are likely to be associated with length of 
days for any organism on this planet. ‘A short life and a merry 
one’’ might well be the rainbow trout’s motto. Although stout 
of heart when hooked, he seems to be in general a particularly gay, 
light-hearted fish. 

A mistake, which many people who introduce trout to their 
waters make, is to leave them alone and to forget about them till 
they are dead and gone. This is generally because people do not 
realize that the way to enjoy rainbow trout is to buy two-year-olds 
in March and fish for them the same year from July to December, 
when they will average from 6 to 12 ounces according to the food 
supply. The following year, as three-year-olds, they will average 
from I to 1} lb.; and the third year, which for many of the fish 
will be their last, they should average from 14 to 24 1b. A few fish will 
live a fourth season, when they will be five years old and weigh 3 Ib., 
and even a fifth, though not many of ours have done so. This is 
because they have either fallen victims to anglers or died eggbound.? 

In large pieces of water, or in places where the food supply is 
particularly abundant, the weights I have given may be doubled 
or trebled. This has been proved in New Zealand. 

Two-year-old and three-year-old rainbows rise freely, and are 
quite large enough both to catch and to eat. No one who rears 
a thousand pheasants would dream of refraining from shooting 
them as soon as they will provide sport. Why then do not people 
fish for their trout during the years in which they rise best? I 
can only suppose the answer to be that of Dr. Johnson to the lady 
who asked him why he had made a mistake: ‘‘ Ignorance, Madam, 
pure ignorance.’’ The trout are left alone in the expectation that 
they will grow larger and provide even better sport later on. Some 
of them may, but many will not survive, so carpe diem. 

Some people will be surprised that I have written of fishing 
for trout from July to December, seeing that April to September 
is the usual season for trout-fishing in England and the legal one 
in British streams. 

This, again, is due to a fact that is not generally known— 

1The Manager of the Welham Park Trout Hatchery tells me that one of 
his rainbows lived ten years. This fish had its eggs removed annually, but 
it only weighed 2 Ib. at death. He believes that some of his brown trout 
reached the age of fourteen years and a weight of 7 lb. 
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that, whereas browns spawn in winter, rainbows spawn in spring ; 
therefore, the close time for the latter should be the same as for 
grayling and coarse fish. 

The law governing the close time for trout was made long before 
rainbows had been imported ; but no one who has placed them in 
an enclosed piece of water need pay any attention to it, because 
he cannot injure his neighbours, and he need not fear prosecution. 
In fact, it would be foolish to refrain; for rainbow trout (like pike 
and grayling) are in the best condition from October to December. 
This is recognized in New Zealand, where one is permitted to fish 
for them till the middle of June, which corresponds to our December. 

Thus, we find another advantage in introducing rainbow trout 
to our lakes and ponds, in that we prolong our trout-fishing by several 
months. I have caught rainbows in excellent condition in December 
and January, but it is then generally necessary to use large flies 
and to fish “ wet,’’ as there will be few (if any) natural flies on the 
water. The rainbows take these large flies out of curiosity or 
temper (as it is believed that salmon and grilse do), or they mistake 
them for minnows or shrimps. 

Lastly, what about the edible qualities of the rainbow? So 
far as my experiments go, I find that this is merely a matter of 
food supply. 

So long as the fresh-water shrimps and snails, which I introduce 
from time to time, are in sufficient numbers, the trout are fat, 
pink-fleshed and fine-flavoured. If the supply of shrimps and snails 
falls short, the trout, although fat, become white-fleshed and lose 
their fine flavour. The latter may be partly imagination, for, 
possibly, we prefer pink-fleshed trout for the same reason that 
many people prefer brown eggs; though I do not think anyone 
will assert that brown eggs actually taste better than white ones. 

I made the experiment of introducing some of the same con- 
signment of rainbow trout, which became pink-fleshed in the orna- 
mental waters near the house, to a large pond near the home farm 
a mile away, All those we caught there were white-fleshed. The 
trout in this pond are invariably white-fleshed, so I am now intro- 
ducing shrimps and snails, in the hope and expectation that the 
trout will devour them wholesale and become as good to eat as 
they should be. Possibly, “‘ tenderloin of trout ’’ will then figure 
on our dinner menu as frequently as it does on those of American 


~ restaurants ! 


For the sake of those who may be interested in these experi- 
ments, I give in Appendix A details of the number of fish introduced 
and caught during a series of eighteen years. 

It should be mentioned that our waters are particularly favour- 
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able for the experiments described above. The two ponds shown 
in the photographs were excavated from arable fields lying at 
different levels, so that the overflow of one falls naturally into the 
other. The upper is one and a half acres in extent, and the lower 
half an acre. 

A great deal of trouble and thought have Béee expended on 
these ponds. Holes for fish and enclosures for soil were specially 
made, while suitable plants for producing and retaining fish food 
were introduced. These include lilies of many varieties and colours, 
Amongst these is the Cape-lily, which is sweet-scented and flowers 
freely both in spring and autumn. 

The sides are planted with marigolds, common and Japanese 
bulrushes, ribbon grass, flowering rush, irises of two kinds, arrow- 
head, and alisma plantago. Also, great quantities of lakewort 
have been sown along the bottom. This only grows a few inches 
high and harbours fresh-water shrimps and both pevegra) and 
stagnalis water snails. The ‘‘ American weed” (Elodea Canadensis) 
has appeared in places, but we rake it out—so also the disagreeable 
flannel weed, but this does contain fish food whereas the former 
does not. 

The depth varies from 2 to 5 feet, and there are some shallows 
of not more than a few inches. 

Minnows have been introduced as toad for the trout; but, in 
this respect, they are a doubtful blessing, as they destroy so many 
flies which hatch beneath the surface. They have spawned and are 
present in such numbers as to attract kingfishers, whose frequent 
visits compensate us amply for any damage done by the minnows. 

We also see wild duck, sand-pipers, and snipe rarely; moor 
hens, water-wagtails and warblers often ; and the commoner birds 
frequently perform their toilets on some large stones set in shallow 
places. An otter has been observed once, wild geese twice, and a 
heron thrice. 

The lakes are fed by— 

i. A “ram” in a perennial stream a mile off. 

2. A well, which is pumped periodically by means of an electric 
motor. 

3. The overflow from the town supply, which comes from the 
Yorkshire Wolds. 

4. The overflow from the soft water tanks in the greenhouses, 
which produces a good supply. during wet weather, as there is a 
quarter of an acre of roofage to catch the rain. 

1 Pevegra, which grows as large as a hazel-nut, is the best kind of snail 


for producing pink-fleshed trout. It has a soft shell and is devoured wholes. 
The snails breed four times a year, so they increase very rapidly. 
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These four inlets, two outlets, and a deep channel through the 
middle are the favourite haunts of the trout. 

Last but not least, there is scarcely any mud or noxious weeds ; 
for there are few places where these can take root, and the ponds 
are weeded and cleaned out at intervals. ; 

Many people, who make or improve pieces of water, forget 
a very important matter—provision for emptying them. Ours 
.can be emptied in a few hours and re-filled in a few weeks. Also, 
there is not a single point in them which cannot be reached by a 
skilful fly-fisherman without the use of a boat, although it is true 
that some long casts are necessary. This is as it should be, for 
none but the clever deserve the ‘‘clouter.’’ Nevertheless, the 
veriest duffer can catch fish in our waters at the beginning of each 
season and at any time in the sanctuary, which is reserved for 
beginners or till near the close of the season. 

A limit of one and a half brace per day in the two waters is im- 
posed onall. As the trout do not breed here, and only two-year-old 
rainbows and three-year-old browns are introduced, there is no 
fish not worth catching and eating, so none are thrown back. 
After catching the limit in the ornamental waters, an angler can 
obtain a brace in the pond near the home farm, and finish up with 
another brace in the small stream which intersects the property 
2 miles further on. 

We derive much amusement from our Labrador retrievers, 
which take a deep interest in fishing. They will leap in at the 
word of command and bring a trout to the bank as readily and 
easily as other dogs bring partridges. It is necessary, of course, 
that the fish be properly played out first and lying exhausted on 
the top of the water before one orders the dog to bring it out ; but 
these intelligent animals understand perfectly that it would be 
useless for them to plunge in whilst the trout is swimming beneath 
the surface. Besides, they are trained to wait for orders before 
retrieving anything. 

Unfortunately, one of our dogs is so keen that she seeks “‘ for- 
bidden fruit,’’ and, when no one is looking, she will jump in after 
the fat goldfish basking in a pool in the rockery. However, all 
but two have eluded capture so far, as they have a rock of refuge. 

This dog catches trout in the small fountain in the rose-garden 
very cleverly. She stands in the water, imprisons a fish between 
-~her front paws, plunges her head in, and seizes it. She then brings 
it in triumph to me, holding it so delicately that it can be returned 
to the water unhurt. I had a fox terrier, which learnt from the 
Labradors the art of retrieving fish, but he was inclined to bite 
them and to carry them into the bushes. 


THE LOWER WATER LOOKING TOWARDS THE HOUSE. 


THE LOWER WATER-AND THE ROCKERY. 


BURNBY HALL, YORKSHIRE. 
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CHAPTER XV 
MIAMI, THE MAGIC CITY 


“T’ve wandered quite a bit 
Far lands and countries o’er: 
In gentle climes I’ve picked rare fruits ; 
And dallied pleasing hours 
By murm’ring brooks. I’ve dreamed far thoughts 
And picked the fairest flowers : 


Yet— 

There’s a land that always calls me, 

And that draws me more and more 
Where the Oleander grows 
And the bright Poinsettia glows :— 
And the trade wind blows— 
On the Coral-jewelled margin | 

Of the Biscayne Shore.” 1 


HE fame of Miami? and her most attractive suburb, Coral 
Gables, has now become known all over the world; but, 
so far as I know, no one has attempted to give a detailed account 
of these truly marvellous places, of their stupendous growth during 
the past few years, of the prodigious activity which animates their 
builders, and the affection and admiration which they inspire in 
both residents and visitors. It is a difficult task to write of them, 
for they change rapidly every year—I had almost said every 
month—and that would scarcely have been beside the mark. 
In the city, palatial hotels, sumptuous stores, and imposing 
bank and office buildings are being rapidly constructed ; whilst in 
the suburbs, roads and sidewalks are being made and extended 
in all directions, pretty residences of a size to suit every purse 
are being built, and charming gardens laid out with gay flowers 
and tropical shrubs. 
Many kinds of palms flourish here. Stately avenues of Royals 


1 Songs of the Wind on a Southern Shove, by George E. Merrick. 

2 There are about forty places called Miami in the United States and 
one in Manitoba, Canada, on the Canadian Pacific Railway ; but, excluding 
Miami, Florida, the largest has less than 7,000 inhabitants; only three 
have more than 1,000, and most of them are little more than a name.- 
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and Washingtonias lead to millionaires’ mansions, and fine speci- 
mens of the Date, Fishtail, Sago, Areca, Kentia and Traveller’s 
palms adorn the bright green turf of the lawns. The wild palmettos 
of Florida are also wide spread, and tall Caribbean pines with 
straight slim trunks abound; but the palm par excellence in this 
district is the coco-nut—that graceful tree which beautifies count- 
less coral islands, supplies millions of mankind with food and drink, 
and distributes fibre and soap, cups and ornaments to every corner 
of the earth. 

This is the tree which gave Palm Beach both name and fame. 

It grows here with incredible rapidity, resists the strongest 
winds, and bears transplanting at any size from 10 to 30 feet with 
composure. One constantly sees huge trees being transported 
along the streets to new parks and gardens which are being made 
in and about the city, and we have four in front of our house over 
20 feet high, which were successfully planted recently at a cost of 
sixty dollars apiece. 

Another very popular tree here is the Australian pine from 
Queensland, which will stand severe drought, grow in the poorest 
soil, and submit to being clipped to any form its owner desires. 
It is therefore frequently utilized for hedges, to form wind-screens, 
or to block anything unsightly, because it is evergreen and as cheap 
as the laurel of temperate climes. 

A judicious use of these two trees together with a sprinkling of 
single red hibiscus, pink oleanders, copper-coloured acalyphas, a 
few golden crotons, striped draccenas, pale-blue plumbagos, and 
some silvery pandanus will make a glorious garden for the most 
exacting in a single season. Flowers such as nasturtiums, petunias, 
zinnias, asters, ageratum, scarlet salvias, African marigolds, Japan- 
ese lilies, and stately cannas can be added ad lib. Flame trees or 
Poinciana Regia, purple Jacarandas and Golden Showers grow 
rapidly ; and many beautiful creepers like purple and red Bougain- 
villeas, yellow Alamandas, Thunbergia, Solanum, and pink Carina 
d’amor, or “ chain of love,’’ flourish amazingly. Some enthusiasts 
have introduced roses successfully. 

Coral rock is much used for decorating buildings and for making 
gateways, garden walls and rockeries. This and the famous Miami 
limestone are mainly responsible for the many excellent roads which 
make transit and transport cheap, comfortable and easy. 

The chief glory of Miami is Biscayne Bay—a truly magnificent 
sheet of water, sheltered from the Atlantic Ocean by long, narrow 
islands fringed with mangroves and adorned by coco-nuts. The 
Bay averages about six feet in depth, and the deep channels between 
the Keys, which protect Miami, are called respectively, Government 
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Cut, Norris Cut, and Bear’s Cut. These channels vary from 200 
to 300 yards in width, and the Keys or islands, which are seldom 
more than half a mile across, lie four miles off the shore. The first- 
named cut is being widened and deepened continually, so that large 
steamers can now enter Miami Harbour, and it is expected that 
there will soon be direct transit to Europe. The largest steamers 
calling at present are those of the Clyde and the M. & M. Lines 
(which ply between here and New York and Philadelphia), and a 
few conveying freight and passengers to and from the Bahamas. 

It is to be hoped that more freight steamers will enter the port, 
for the Florida East Coast Railway has a monopoly, and its high 
charges raise the cost of living in some respects. The line, which 
was extended from West Palm Beach to Miami in 1896, is still a 
single one; consequently, there is much congestion. The track is 
to be doubled before long, and the Seaboard Air Line is projecting 
an extension from Palm Beach to Miami in the near future, so that 
one will soon be able to travel direct by rail to the West Coast. 

Through the energy and foresight of the late Mr. Flagler, the 
Florida East Coast Railway was built as far as Key West in 1908, 
enabling passengers to reach Cuba from the States without having 
to cross more than 80 miles of water. Long viaducts had to be 
constructed to connect the various islands in the extreme south of 
Florida, and there are times when one appears to be out at sea in 
a train, no land being visible on either side. It is one of the most 
daringly constructed railroads in the world. 

To return to Miami, I have said nothing yet about the climate, 
although this is really the be-all and end-all of the city’s existence. 

With the exception of Honolulu, Mexico City, the West Indies, 
Southern California, the Northern Island of New Zealand, and a 
portion of New South Wales and South Africa, there are no parts 
of the world which have a climate worthy of comparison with that 
of Miami and its environs; and, of all these, that of Honolulu 
alone outvies it. The only complaint one could make is that a 
continual residence here might prove enervating to the young, 
though beneficial to the old and those in delicate health. 

It is frequently said: ‘It is always June in Miami,” and 
although, like many other sayings and proverbs, these words are 
not strictly true, there is a profound truth contained in them. 
Florida has a reputation for considerable heat from May to October, 
‘and it would be strange if it were not so, considering its position ; 


1 By the end of 1926, the track had been doubled from Jacksonville to 
Miami, and the Seaboard Air Line had been extended from Palm Beach to 
a@ point ten miles north of Miami. It has since been continued to Home- 
stead, several miles south of Miami. 
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for the lower part lies several hundred miles further south than 
Southern California, and is at least three hundred miles below 
Cairo ; but Miami receives cooling breezes from the Atlantic Ocean 
and a constant current of fresh air travelling across the Bay. Fogs, 
frost, intense heat and volcanic disturbances are unknown, and 
violent winds are rare. 

Also, Miami has the advantage of a rainy season in summer 
and tropical showers at other seasons of the year. Not that it 
rains all day and every day even in the rainy season, but sufficiently 
to keep the ground cool and to saturate the roots of the palms and 
tropical shrubs to such an extent as to promote, in conjunction 
with the sun’s scorching rays, a rapid growth. 

The sun is not dangerous here as in India; no one wears a topi, 
and sunstroke is unknown. Fleecy white clouds temper the sun’s 
heat in summer, and the sunsets are glorious. The brazen skies 
with ne’er a cloud so common in Australia and tropical countries 
are unusual. That parched appearance, which mars the beauty 
of California, is seldom seen in this favoured land, although it is 
bathed in sunshine for eleven months of the year; for heavy 
showers, which often fall by night, refresh the earth. Again, there 
is no mistral nor evening chill as on the French and Italian Riviera, 
nor morning mists such as precede a hot day in England. 

There are no malarial mosquitoes, and insect pests are not 
really troublesome as in other parts of the United States and in 
Canada ; in fact, far less so than in Great Britain and her colonies. 
I never saw a mosquito in Miami during the winter and spring of 
1925 or 1926, very few in the summer, and comparatively few house- 
flies. In the mangrove swamps and inland forests, mosquitoes 
are, of course, as virulent as they were on Biscayne Bay in the 
early days. I have not seen a hornet or a wasp, except a few of 
the latter, which made a nest on a tree in our garden ; but it is the 
custom to screen all the houses, so that flies and mosquitoes may 
be more prevalent than they appear to be. In any case, we are 
not troubled when walking abroad; perhaps because we live on 
Biscayne Bay, where breezes blow steadily from the south-east. 

There are many brilliant butterflies and lovesick fireflies, curious 
mason-bees and huge moths; too many flying cockroaches and 
spiders ; and ants are more numerous than I care about, but these 


1 The hurricane of September 18, 1926, was exceptional, and it coincided 
with abnormal atmospheric disturbances throughout the world. (See 
Appendix B.) Never in the history of the American Red Cross has there 
been a disaster period to compare with the year 1926. Nearly fifty dis- 
asters occurred during the twelve months, and fourteen foreign countries 
suffered calamities serious enough to call for its assistance. 
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can be kept in check by means of “‘ rattlecap,”’ and they are useful 
scavengers. We have not met a snake except two harmless black 
ones which we ran over when motoring, and there are none in the 
city or immediate suburbs. Land-crabs are a pest in the gardens 
near the Bay ; but there is no excuse for mistaking them for colossal 
spiders, as some ignorant visitors are reported to have done! 

Another good point about Miami’s climate is that it is at its 
best when that of the rest of the American continent (exclusive 
of California) is at its worst; and, when the climate of Miami— 
though it is never really bad—is at its worst, there are scores of 
places, easily reached, where the rainy months of September and 
October may be pleasantly spent. 

The south-east Trade Winds and the Gulf Stream (which runs 
along the coast a few miles out) are mainly responsible for these 
ideal climatic conditions. The average rainfall is 55 inches, and 
the mean temperature 74°. During our second visit, when we 
spent the summer here, people were dying from a heat wave in 
Illinois, Indiana, and New York, with the thermometer at 96-102°, 
whilst we were basking pleasantly in a temperature of 78-80°. 
The delightful and even temperature throughout June, July and 
August, and the freedom from biting flies and mosquitoes have 
been our greatest surprises. We often dine in the open air, and we 
bathe daily with impunity, even at Christmas. 

Miami has, of course, a season. This is at its height in February 
and March, when upwards of 100,000 people come here from every 
State in the Union and from every part of the world to enjoy its 
perfect climate and-countless attractions; but, as in Honolulu, 
it is not because Miami is disagreeable at other times of the year, 
but because so many places are disagreeable from December to 
March. Many hotels and restaurants close in April, and the world- 
famous band, which plays in the Royal Palm Park, leaves for the 
North ; but another soon takes its place, for thousands have now 
discovered the advantages of residing here in summer as well as 
in winter, and the “‘ season ”’ is becoming prolonged every year. 

The great events in the winter are the Regatta and the Carnival, 
and both these will bear comparison with those held anywhere ; 
for, apart from the vast sums spent on staging them, there are 
no places where the conditions lend themselves so readily to making 
them a success, and few where the “ clerk of the weather’ can be 
so implicitly relied upon to do his duty. 

Baseball, football, horse-racing, dog-racing,! polo, tennis, golf, 

1In 1927, betting on horse-racing and dog-racing was made illegal in 


the State of Florida, so that some Greyhound Tracks went out of business, 
and Miami lost a great many winter visitors. 
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jai-alai (pelota), fishing, yachting, bathing, and excursions in all 
directions by land and water are amongst the other attractions ; 
for the new roads are constantly being extended, and two important 
highways to the west coast and the extreme south are under con- 
struction. It must not be forgotten, too, that many of these 
pastimes are not confined to a few months, but they can be in- 
dulged in the year round; for Lower Florida is the only bit of 
the real tropics within the limits of the United States.1 

Business opportunitites and the chances of making money— 
and at the present time (1925) even fortunes—are unrivalled. 
[These fortunes were mostly lost, but, by 1928, prices had fallen 
so low that fresh opportunities presented themselves. ] 

The late Lord Northcliffe said: ‘‘ There is no fun like work ”’ ; 
to judge from the happy expressions on the faces of the workers 
here, it is obvious that there is no fun like working in Florida. 

Coloured labourers from the Bahamas are receiving four to 
five dollars a day, and dusky maids two and a half to three ; whilst 
skilled white workmen receive fabulous sums weekly. The car- 
penter who worked in our house told me he was receiving twelve 
dollars a day, the bricklayers fifteen, and the plasterers fourteen. 
Riveters obtain thirteen, and all labourers receive double for over- 
time on Saturday afternoons and Sundays.? Many of the workmen 
own autos, and coloured labourers insist on being transported to 
and from work. This is partly due to the fact that Miami now covers 
an immense area, and the black population is mainly confined to 
one quarter. 

There are few large cities in the United States where the Oriental 
races are so little in evidence; I have seen no Japanese and only 
one Chinaman. The picturesque Indians of these parts—the 
Seminoles who gave Miami her pretty name—are only occasionally 
met with, for they number less than 400 and avoid civilization. 

Miami was formerly known as Fort Dallas, but the Seminoles 
called it Miami (Sweet Water) referring to the water of Miami 
River. Sad to-say, most of the inhabitants pronounce it Mi-arhm-i 
or Mi-arhim-er instead of Mee-ah-mee. 

In spite of high wages, many things cost less here than in Europe, 
owing to the wonderful manner in which Americans have perfected 
machinery and distribution, and the fact that ‘‘ ca’ canny ”’ is taboo. 
On the other hand, everything which requires hand labour costs 
more, and imported articles are high-priced owing to the tariffs 
and transport charges. 


1 This is not strictly correct, geographically. 
* This paragraph applies to the year 1925. Wages have dropped more 
than 50 per cent since then, 
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Nearly every visitor gets bitten with a desire to invest in real 
estate, or at any rate to buy some mortgage bonds; for 8 per cent 
can be safely obtained on money lent, and this is the only State in 
America where income tax is unknown and death duties are not 
imposed. Consequently, it is the cheapest State both to live in 
and to die in, and the “ poor’’ American millionaire and the over- 
taxed Britisher can shake hands on it. 

As one writer puts it: 


“ She (Florida) will attract to her sane and hospitable environs not 
only the wealthy but the thoughtful people, who are weary of fighting 
fools who think the ‘ State oughter do something about it,’ and who, in 
the name of that beautiful sentiment, make taxation the handmaiden 
of grand larceny in life and legalized burglary after death. Even more 
than her matchless climate will this piece of legislative wisdom make 
Florida the best State in the Union.” ? 


There are four things of great importance when selecting a place 
for a permanent home: 

(x) Climate.? 

(2) People. 

(3) Facilities. 

(4) Amenities. 

Miami and Coral Gables pass these four tests with high honours. 

They lie on the mainland within easy reach of some of the 
most delightful places in the world; they are delightful in them- 
selves ; the people speak the English language and are particularly 
pleasant ; and the opportunities for making good investments, 
educating the younger generation, and for living a happy, healthy 
life are incomparable. 

The following is quoted from my diary written during the boom 
in 1925: 

“The Americans have a saying: ‘ There is no safer investment 
on the earth than the earth itself,’ and no one will deny that more 
fortunes have been made in land all over the world than in any 
other form of investment. For various reasons, land hunger is 
universal, but nowhere does land seem so desirable at the present 


1 The legislature of Florida by an almost unanimous vote, passed a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to Article 9 of the Constitution of the 
State of Florida, which was approved by the people, reading as follows: 
“No tax upon inheritance or upon the income of residents or citizens of 
this state shall be levied by the State of Florida or under its authority.” 

2 Tt has been said of England that she has no climate, only weather. 
The late Ambassador Page described the climate of London as “ dark, wet, 
foggy, sooty, cold, and penetrating.’ It is doubtful whether that of New 
York and several other large capitals is much better. 
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time asin Florida. Florida is a second Klondike, the only difference 
being that it is a rush for land instead of a rush for gold; further, 
this is an easy country to reach, and a pleasant one to live in. She 
is the last State in the United States to be developed ; the Ameri- 
cans have shown genius in development, and those who assist in 
developing Florida will have much to be proud of, and they will 
surely reap their reward. 

‘'“ Miami has now been added to the list of American summer 
resorts, for every one who knows admits that the suburbs of 
Miami are cooler in summer than those of New York—and why 
not? For leading a tropical life in the tropics, where every- 
thing is arranged for hot weather, should be far more comfortable 
than living through tropical weather in a city erected against 
blizzards. 

“Two curious features of Miami, which add largely to its pic- 
turesqueness and prosperity, are the causeways connecting the 
city with various islands in the Bay and attractive suburbs—and 
the ‘fills.’ By the latter is meant any portion of ground which 
has been reclaimed from the water by filling it with sand and coral 
rock from the Bay. 

“ Huge dredgers of two types are constantly at work engaged 
in this operation. The largest, which are of the suction type, 
draw up the sand and spread it evenly wherever required, and the 
others scoop out enormous bucketfuls of rock and deposit them in 
barges or in heaps, which are subsequently levelled and graded by 
means of caterpillar tractors and coloured labour. 

“These dredgers were one of the inventions which hastened 
the completion of the Panama Canal. They have cheapened the 
construction of all canals and of many a road and railway, and 
they are earning vast sums of money for their owners and employers 
here. 

“The first important fill was Miami Beach. 

‘“‘TIn 1896, Miami Beach was merely a long narrow strip of sand, 
studded with mangroves like the other Keys which lie between 
Biscayne Bay and the Ocean. 

“These Keys, or islands, are peculiar to the South Florida 
coast, and they are to be found in thousands from Miami to Key 
West, and thence to a point on the west coast a few miles south 
of Fort Myers. When soil from the shallow waters around them 
is dumped upon them, the mangroves cut down, and the swamps 


1 The foolish imagine that, because Miami’s winter temperature is 65°, 
and that of New York is, say, 35°, therefore Miami’s temperature will rise 
in summer to 100° when that of New York is 70°. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 
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filled up, palms and other tropical trees and shrubs may be planted, 
and each island can be made into a Garden of Eden in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

“This has been and is constantly being done to-day all about 
Miami; but, of all such work, Miami Beach is the finest example. 

“In a few years, its once desolate shores have become a play- 
ground for the pleasure-loving, the polo and golfing centre of America, 
and the winter resort of millionaires from all parts of the world. 

“When we first saw Miami Beach in 1924, it contained two of 
the largest and finest hotels in the United States, and since then 
several others have been built, whilst beautiful residences of various 
designs are springing up on all sides. It possesses the best yacht- 
racing course in Florida, one of the best aquariums in the world, 
and a magnificent Casino with a perfect bathing beach. Finally, 
the whole suburb has been artfully laid out with wide streets and 
boulevards, canals shaded by coco-nut palms, and prettily planted 
islands. 

“Miami Beach is the raison d’étre of the Causeways, for the 
northern end of Biscayne Bay separates this suburb from Miami 
City. 

“ The first was built by Dade County at the cost of a million 
dollars and is over three miles long. It has two double driveways, a 
street-car track, and a side-walk; but the traffic has increased to 
such an extent that it is now being widened, a second is under 
construction,! and a third is projected. 

“ Not only on the Keys but on the coast of the mainland a great 
deal of ‘ filling’ has been done, the best example of which is the 
large piece of ground to the north of the Royal Palm Park reclaimed 
from the Bay in the autumn of 1924. This is about roo acres in 
extent, and it is intended for a City Park. Within six months 
scores of tall palms have been planted, a large area levelled and 
sown with grass, and the whole tastefully landscaped. 

“None but those who have seen the rapid transformations 
which take place here can realize the speed with which things are 
done, the extraordinary rate at which the City is expanding, and 
the way in which buildings spring up as if by magic and wilder- 
nesses become gardens—not gardens such as the residential portions 
of most new cities have to show (with tiny trees and puny plants) 
but finished products with lofty palms and big bushes full of bloom. 

“The laying out of subdivisions and the building of homes, 
etc., are going on so actively to the north and east of Miami, 
that land has reached the extraordinary price of 3,000 dollars a 
front foot for ocean lots 400 feet deep, and it is increasing in value 


1 Completed early in 1926. 
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all the way from here to Palm Beach 75 miles distant. At the 
same time, land in the beautiful suburbs of Silver Bluff and Coco- 
nut Grove to the south is being eagerly bought up along the Bay 
so far away as ten miles from the General Post Office, some plots 
at half that distance fetching 1,000 dollars a front foot for 
undeveloped Bay fronts 600 feet deep.’ + [1925 diary ends here.] 

To the west of Miami lies Coral Gables. This has been des- 
cribed by some as ‘‘ Miami’s Master Suburb,’”’ and by others as 
‘““ America’s finest Suburb.” 

Mr. Denman Fink, who is playing a large part in its develop- 
ment, says: 


“The real keynote of the Coral Gables development is the quality 
of age-old beauty. The very entrances welcome you with a scene of 
quiet, dignified repose. You feel, as you pass into the city through the 
great arched portals, that you have come to a place where harmony 
resides and all discordant elements have been banished. You find a 
quaintness, a restfulness, which you no doubt have wished you could 
transplant from some delightful foreign spot. Here it is transplanted 
for you, and with a fidelity which those who know will rejoice in.” 


I agree with Mr. Fink. To drive out of Miami’s crowded and 
comparatively narrow streets down Coral Way and through the 
spacious gateways along the wide, beautifully planted avenues and 
boulevards of Coral Gables is a revelation.? 

The University Concourse, a magnificent White Way extending 
for three miles diagonally across the Riviera section of Coral Gables, 
is to be 300 feet wide. 

The great gateways are made of native rock, that interesting 
coral-like substance, which mellows under the blows of the tropical 
sun to the colour of old ivory and orange-blossom honey. They 
make a perfect background for the tall coco-nut palms, the creamy- 
white blossoms of yucca, the rioting blossoms of the flame vine, 
and the deeper purple of bougainvillea. 

I have seen the residential sections of more than a hundred 
cities in both the Old World and the New, but seldom have I seen 
one which appealed to me like this, and scarcely one where I have 


1 In 1926 these prices were reduced by at least 50 per cent, and in the 
spring of 1927 still further; they are now expected to remain steady or to 
show improvement. At the end of 1927 there were many excellent bargains 
to be picked up. i 

2 Coral Gables was incorporated as a city in 1926. Its population is 
about 5,000. 

3 Coral Way is at least 100 feet wide, whereas Flagler Street, Miami’s 
principal thoroughfare, does not measure more than 60. (Since this was 
written, Miami has laid out a magnificent boulevard along Biscayne Bay.) 


A CoraL GABLES RESIDENCE, MIAMI. 


A TypicaAL LoGGIA AT MIAMI. 
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not detected some jarring notes of architecture or of colour except 
here. The reason is not far to seek. The design and colouring of 
every house and building have to be passed by experts before they 
are permitted to be constructed; definite rules are laid down as to 
how and where residences may be built, and each has to differ in 
some respect from those already set up. Yet, no house is allowed to 
be out of harmony with the other, and, in spite of their individual 
treatment and detail, they are related. 
To quote Marjory Stoneman Douglas : 


“ There is such a wealth of detail. To ride slowly up and down a 
street, attracted first by its total harmony, and then by the desire of 
studying closely the individual houses, is constantly to discover new 
charms. The small houses are as carefully worked out as the larger 
ones, the verandahs, arches and doorways as generally artistic, with 
everywhere a touch of decoration, some group of windows, some fascina- 
ting line of roof and wall and chimney, which indicates the possibility of 
gracious living within. 

“ Of all the details of the houses, the roof tiles are the most notice- 
able and the most immediately fascinating. ... Spanish tile (hand- 
made) was the only possible tile for Coral Gables. They had to get it, 
no matter under what difficulties. So they found it in Havana, ship- 
loads of it, old hand-made tiles brought from Spain in ancient high-pooped 
galleons in the days when buccaneers made the Spanish Main a great 
adventure. If the colour of the roof tile was important, how much the 
colouring of the houses themselves must have been considered ; for, after 
line and mass and harmony relation, you are always conscious in Coral 
Gables of the beauty of colour. With the warm cream and amber of 
- the tinted cement and. native rock, there are window-casings of dull 
blue or sage green, timbers touched with designs in chrome yellow and 
Italian blue and Chinese red, touches of cool vermilion and sienna and 
emerald about a gable end, hints of burnt orange, and that purple which 
is the colour of new grapes, in a doorway. It does not flaunt at you. 
You recognize it only as a part of a whole.” 


Miami owes much to Coral Gables, for Coral Gables set the 
fashion in Spanish architecture and colouring, and hundreds of 
houses in the various suburbs and subdivisions owe their inspiration 
to it. 

Two more important points in connection with the residences. 

1. The houses are beautiful on every side, and they appear 
to have no back-yards or servants’ quarters. The latter are gener- 
ally to be found over the garage, which is often as picturesque as 
the house and is sometimes built into it. 

2. The gardens are cared for by the ‘‘ benevolent despots ”’ of 
Coral Gables, who have their own staff of landscape men and skilled 
labourers ; so that, willy nilly, every resident must have a pretty 
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foreground of lawn and tropical shrubs. Hedges are taboo, for 
they make “lots” appear too circumscribed. The skilled staff 
attends to planting, mowing and watering, so that no garden becomes 
neglected or shabby during the absence of an owner; he is thus 
saved worry and bother, and willingly pays the comparatively 
trifling amount asked for their services towards the beauty all 
round him. 

Birds are there in profusion. The long-tailed mocking-bird, 
with a song that combines the vigorous notes of the thrush with 
the mellow ones of the blackbird, cheeky blue jays, spotted wood- 
peckers, brilliant cardinals, dainty humming-birds, and, at dusk, 
owls, insect-hawks, and whip-poor-wills. Over the blue waters of 
the Bay huge buzzards, fish-hawks and frigate-birds soar high in 
the sky, whilst pelicans and terns amuse one by diving for fish, 
cormorants, perched on posts, spread out their wings, and sand- 
pipers and an occasional swallow skim swiftly close inshore. 

_ Two mocking-birds made nests in the garden next to ours, 
one in a tangerine tree, the other in a grape-fruit tree ; but the heat 
made them a little languid apparently, for they were content with 
a rough edifice composed of a few sticks and dry grass. Never- 
theless, they reared their young successfully, and brought them 
daily to our door to feed as soon as they could fly. 

A high Government official, who paid a visit to Miami recently, 
after registering his amazement at the ‘‘ wonders of construction 
to be encountered on every side’”’ and his conviction that “ this 
is no mere boom city,” pointed out that it was behindhand in certain 
essentials : 

I. Sufficient comfortable homes for average citizens. 

2. Adequate and efficient local transportation. 

3. Public utility services to meet constantly increasing demands. 

Strict attention has been paid to these three points at Coral 
Gables. 

There are homes to suit every purse, and more are constantly 
being constructed. Immense hotels and apartment-houses have 
been built—notably the Biltmore, which, together with the new 
Country Club, cost ten million dollars, and still more are projected. 

Besides the fleet of Coral Gables ’buses, a street-car line connects 
with Miami, and plans for large extensions of this with express 
cars, and for a new railway station have been made.! There will 
‘also be transportation by water, and a yacht basin, 25 acres in extent, © 
is to be excavated shortly. Nearly 3,000 men are engaged in 
work on the “ Riviera’ section, and the sound of dynamite explo- 

1 The Rapid Transit Line was completed in the spring of 1926, and the 
Seaboard Air Line railway station in 1927. 
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sions, as the land is being cleared of obstructive roots and huge 
rocks, reminds one of the guns during the Great War. 

Immense water-towers, cunningly disguised to look like ancient 
watch-towers, have been erected in various parts, whilst an electric 
power station, a post office, a telephone exchange, and large ice and 
cold storage plants minister to the needs of the present inhabitants. 

Millions have been spent on roads, and, before the end of 1925, 
there were more than 150 miles of paved streets and nearly 200 
miles of cemented sidewalks. 

Churches, auditoriums, conservatories of music, and galleries 
of art, schools, concert-rooms, and lecture-rooms have been pro- 
vided ; and, to crown all, a University, intended to be the finest 
in America, with accommodation for 5,000 students, has been 
opened. 

In Coral Gables there are no factories, but there are industries. 
People work in Coral Gables better because of the light and the air, 
the convenience and the beauty. So a business zone has been laid 
out, centring about a business hotel. The remarkable printing 
plant of Colonel Parker and the shops of builders, carpenters, 
plumbers, and cement workers have their own district, which is no 
less attractive in its way than the residential; the parkways are 
as carefully kept, and the shrubs and creepers about the well- 
planned buildings are just as well cared for. 

There is a shopping district next to the business district ; and 
this is also unique—a great colonnaded block with many coloured 
awnings, where people do their shopping quickly and conveniently, 
because there is no necessity for hunting about from street to street 
for scattered stores. 

Further conveniences for residents and intending residents are : 
The Coral Gables Bank, which was opened in November, 1924 ; 
a new Art Centre Building, conveniently situated to serve as a 
place where architects, contractors, and their clients may meet in 
consultation and have plans drawn under the eye of supervising 
experts ; an additional Country Club, which has been beautifully 
designed, lavishly decorated, and perfectly equipped; and a 
2,000,000 dollar Sanatorium, modelled after the best of Battle Creek. 

The need for relaxation has not been forgotten, and it has been 
one of the promoter’s 1 aims to make Coral Gables a great recreation 
centre, and to reserve spacious park lands for this purpose; thus, 
at the same time, giving every resident a wide breathing space. 
To this end, a polo ground, several golf courses, and a bathing pool 
have been constructed. Facilities for sea-bathing in the Bay and 
near Cape Florida are to be provided in the near future. 


1 Mr. George E. Merrick. 
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There is a special recreation department, which provides free 
instruction in physical drill and swimming for children, whilst the 
services of riding-masters, golf and tennis experts, and other instruc- 
tors can be obtained. 

The Venetian bathing pool is beautiful, especially by moon- 
light ; for the water, which is renewed daily, is the colour of aqua- 
marine. At all times of day, boys and girls of all ages disport 
themselves in the clear waters, which are shaded by coco-nut palms 
and made still more attractive by cascades, overhanging rocks, 
and grottoes. 

Many excellent tennis-courts are available, and certain places 
have been set apart for riding, whilst boating will be enjoyed on 
the extensive waterways, for which a number of gondolas are being 
brought from Italy. 

An enthusiast even imported foxes and kept a pack of hounds, 
but the meets were not well attended. Wild-cat hunting is a less 
expensive sport, as this pastime can be followed on foot and two 
couple of hounds are sufficient. I tried it one morning between 
six and nine, and we hunted for over an hour amongst groves of 
oranges, loquats, tangerines, and grape-fruit. We did not kill, in 
spite of viewing the quarry, but the hounds made pleasant 
music. 

The fishing in this neighbourhood I have already described in 
the book published in 1924, and I repeat that it is the best of its 
kind. The tarpon and black bass fishing have long been famous, 
and two more sporting fish than sailfish and ladyfish (as I prefer 
to call bonefish) would be hard to find.? For variety and colour, 
the salt-water fish here are unbeatable. 


“Of Heav’n I’ve had a glimpse: 
(Not revelation’s lore)— 
But I have mused beneath the palms, 
Through fragrant-falling haze : 
That God could make right here a heaven 
_ By only willing endless days. 


1 Round the World with Rod and Rifle (Thornton Butterworth Ltd., 
London, and G. Doran Co., New York). 

2 Black Bass are caught up to 15 lb. weight in Florida in fresh water. 
I have killed them up to 3 lb. on small grilse flies. The biggest ladyfish 
‘I have taken in Biscayrie Bay so far weighed 54 1b., but they are often caught 
weighing 8 lb. . My best sailfish measured 7 feet and weighed 69 Ib. I have 
not fished for tarpon here yet because I have already a good specimen of 
64 feet weighing 135 lb., which I killed in Mexico. The largest fish of other 
species I have caught here, excluding sharks, are a groper of 41 lb., an amber- 
jack of 40 lb., and a barracouta 4 feet long, which weighed 26 lb. 


THE VENETIAN BATHING POOL, CORAL GABLES, MIAMI. 


CounTRY CLUB Prapo, CoRAL GABLES, MIAMI. 
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For— 
With eternity for living, 
Who could dream of asking more ? 
Where the phosphorescence flows : 
And the heart small sorrow knows, 
And the trade wind blows 
On the golden-fruited islands 
Of the Biscayne shore.’’ 1 


1 Songs of the Wind on a Southern Shore, by George E. Merrick. 


THE END 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 


EXPERIMENTS WITH RAINBOW TROUT DURING A PERIOD OF 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Number and 
Kind of 


Fish caught. 


73 


Number and 
/ Kind of 
Fish introduced. 
Year. 
|Rainbow] Brown. |Rainbow} Brown. 
I9glI0 =O gw. |._:s«2150 — 100 
FORT Ge 60 — 55 
TOT? oo HESS — 74 
160s Ce 60 — 81 
TOL ee — Io 35 
TOFS * 4; 80 Io 44 
TOL A ee 50 30 99 
TOG ise. OO Io 46 
ror. 50 — 57 
IgIQ — — 2 
Totals : 660 60 593 
1920... 23 7 7 
3 S ei RE i 20 95 
yee 25 25 go 
$923 1° .4 TAZ 16 II2 
Teas). TOS 20 50 
Tge5 s. 23 20 50 
T9ZH 5. « 50 4 go 
[1927 .-| 88 33 79 
Totals 
for seven| 518 112 494 
years : 


Leaving 
ee 
Rainbow. Brown. 
Rainbow. Brown. 

50 A 
55 a8 
I3I —- 
IIo — 
75| Io 
III 8 
62| 34 
6 3 
69| 14 
67 14 


Leaving 
16 4 
71 14 

6 38 
41 50 
gr | 58 
64 65 
24 | 37 
33 | 36] 

See page 309 


NotEe.—From the above figures it is clear that at the end of ten years, 
during which 660 rainbows and 60 brown trout had been introduced, 593 
rainbows and 46 browns had been caught. 

In 1919, when the waters were emptied, twenty-three rainbows and 
seven browns were found; so that, after adding these to the totals 
caught, we find that forty-four rainbows and seven browns were missing. 
This comparatively small loss is easily accounted for by deaths during 
the ten spawning seasons and other accidents. 

The figures contradict the popular theory that rainbows disappear 
and browns do not, for the percentage of loss amongst the brown trout 
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is much higher than that of the rainbows. As I have explained in the 
text of Chapter XIV, the way to use the rainbows to the best advantage 
is to fish for them whilst they are still young and active ; the fact that 
we did so accounts for the satisfactory figures I am able to produce. 

It is worthy of note that, at the end of 1922, only six rainbows were 
left, which és a striking testimony to the boldness and voracity of these 
fish. 

The Upper Water was not entirely emptied in 1926, but I have reason 
to believe that it contained about fifteen rainbow and twenty brown, 
so that the loss of rainbow trout during the seven years of which the 
totals are given was even less than that during the preceding ten. 
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It seems to have been our fate to have arrived on the scene of 
nearly every big disaster to important cities during the last twenty 
years. 

In each case (with one exception) we arrived within a few weeks or 
months of the disaster, so that we were eye-witnesses of the result. 

In not a single one of these cases did we visit the cities on account 
of what had taken place—as a matter of fact, we should have preferred 
to avoid them ; it happened that we were in them, either because, as 
tourists, we had long planned the visit, or because, as world-travellers, 
they were in our path. 

The following are the dates of the occurrences, the causes of the 
disasters, the times of our arrivals, and some short comments on the 
actions of the inhabitants of the cities during the few months immediately 
following the calamities. 

I. 1906—San Francisco, California. 

We arrived six weeks after the earthquake and fire, which produced 
almost three miles of ruins. Reconstruction had already begun. 

The rapidity with which this city was rebuilt, as I saw for myself 
three years later, and the pluck and energy which the people showed 
in facing their losses compelled the admiration of the world. 

2. 1908—Valparaiso, Chile. 

Eighteen months after the earthquake and fire. 

The earthquake was more severe than that of San Francisco, but 
the fire much less so. A thousand people were killed, injured or missing, 
and the damage to property was estimated at £20,000,000. 

In this case, scarcely any repairs had been made in certain parts of 
the city—some said on account of insurance companies not paying up, 
whilst others blamed the people for their ingrained habit of saying Manana 
(to-morrow) and acting accordingly. In other parts, the buildings had 
been so completely restored that it was difficult to believe there had 
been an earthquake. 


3. 1908—Messina, Sicily. 
Six months after the earthquake in which 77,000 lives were lost. 
Here, too, the work of reconstruction had barely commenced. Vol- 
canic disturbances certainly have a very discouraging effect. 
4. 1909—Kingston, Jamaica. 
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Twelve months after the earthquake, which played terrible havoc 
and took heavy toll of human life. 

Practically nothing had been done here. Perhaps this was due to 
lack of necessary funds. 

5. I191%7—Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The Belgian Relief Ship Imo rammed the French Ammunition Ship 
Mont Blanc in the harbour. The latter caught fire, and, twenty minutes 
later, 3,000 tons of high explosive blew the ammunition ship and Rich- 
mond, at the north end of Halifax, to atoms. Two square miles of 
territory were laid waste, every window in Halifax and Dartmouth was 
broken, 1,400 people were killed, 2,000 injured (including over a hundred 
blinded), and 6,000 rendered homeless. A gun on the French ship was 
blown two miles and one fluke of the anchor a mile and a half. 

Within two months, 2,000,000 dollars had been spent on temporary 
buildings and succour for sufferers. 

Nine years later, I was on the Carmania, en route for New York. 
The vessel was diverted to Halifax to land 800 emigrants, and I visited 
the remains of Richmond at the north end of the city. This had not 
been rebuilt. In other respects, Halifax and Dartmouth and the various 
wharves had been practically restored, and I should not have known 
without a search that anything serious had happened. 

In 1927, I again visited Halifax by accident, as the Baltic, on inch I 
had booked from New York to Liverpool, made an unexpected call there. 

6. 1924—Yokohama and Tokio, Japan. 

Three months after the earthquake and fire. 

The scenes of ruin were deplorable, and our ship was unable to enter 
the docks, for the wharves had been completely destroyed. 

Very little progress had been made with clearing up the debris, and 
with reconstruction none whatever. 

This has been described as the most violent earthquake on record. 
The shocks continued at intervals day and night for nearly a week, the 
sufferers in one way or another numbered over three million, and the 
killed, missing and injured are given as 156,693 persons. 

7. 1926—Miami, Florida. 

Two months after the hurricane. 

In this short space of time a great deal of the damage had been 
repaired. 

This was the biggest disaster which had befallen any American 
city since the destruction of San Francisco in 1906 ; but, terrible as it 
undoubtedly was, the first reports of the results were grossly exaggerated. 

The news which reached us in England was that Miami Beach had 
been wiped out; that thousands had been killed or drowned; that 
Flagler Street, the main business street of Miami, was in ruins; and 
that not a building in the city had escaped damage. Also, that the 
effects of the catastrophe had reached as far as Palm Beach (75 miles 
to the north), and that in Fort Lauderdale (30 miles distant) only three 
‘houses had been left standing. 

Not only was this the most severe hurricane which had ever visited 
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America, but it was the most severe recorded at any time or place. 
Weather-bureau instruments at Miami and Miami Beach showed that 
the wind blew at 128 miles an hour for five consecutive minutes, and 
that the barometer reading was 27-61, which is the lowest on record in 
the United States. It is believed that the wind may have reached a 
velocity of 150 miles an hour, or treble that of most gales in the British 
Isles ; for one wind-measuring machine blew away after recording 128 
miles an hour, and the other was broken. 

. Originating off the coast of Porto Rico, the Florida hurricane swept 
over Turk’s Island on the south-east fringe of the Bahamas, crossed 
the South Atlantic, and struck the mainland at the fearful speed given 
above. From Key Largo almost to Palm Beach, with Miami Beach as 
its centre, one hundred miles of America’s Riviera received the full force 
of the storm. 

The hurricane then swept over the Everglades in a north-westerly 
direction, causing the destruction of Moorehaven on Lake Okeechobee, 
just missed Tampa and St. Petersburg on the west coast, passed across 
the northern end of the Mexican Gulf (skirting Pensacola and Mobile), 
and finally died out in Southern Louisiana. It had covered a distance 
of a thousand miles. 

One naturally asks: What was the cause of such a violent tempest ? 
Why did it take this course ? Is there any likelihood of its recurrence ? 
And, in that case, can any warning be given of its approach ? 

In answer to the last question, the United States Weather Bureau 
detected this hurricane in the act of “ hatching itself’’ in the West 
Indies four days before it reached Miami; and, in consequence of the 
warnings given, no vessels bound for the Bahamas left that port between 
September 14 and 19. 

The reason for a storm of such unprecedented violence is unknown, 
and no one can explain why it took that particular course; but all 
authorities are agreed that it is exceedingly improbable that anyone 
now living will ever see such another. It is thirty-eight years since any 
similar storm visited Florida. From August to October is the rainy 
season in Miami; and, at this time, strong winds are not infrequent, 
mosquitoes arrive in force, and many of the residents take a holiday ; 
the tourist season lasts from December to April, and ‘‘ the winter months 
are’as free from hurricanes as are oxen from nervous breakdowns.”’ 

My authority is Mr. Kenneth L. Roberts, who further remarks : 

‘“‘ Like all hurricanes, this particular hurricane was shaped like an enor- 
mous doughnut. The great wind ‘ doughnut ’ was upwards of 300 miles in 
diameter, but its violently destructive portion was only about 60 miles in 
diameter. In spite of its great size and the terrific speed of the wind within 
it, the ‘ doughnut ’ itself moved forward slowly at a rate varying from 10 
to'z0 miles an hour. As the front edge of the ‘ doughnut’ approached a 
given spot, the wind at that spot steadily increased ; and then, as the hole 
in the centre of the ‘ doughnut ’ arrived, the wind slowed down or stopped 
entirely. After the hole or centre of the ‘ doughnut ’ had passed over, the 
back edge arrived ; then the wind shifted to another quarter of the com- 
pass and blew as before with hurricane intensity, 
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“As the ‘ doughnut’ or hurricane moved into Miami, the wind smashed 
down from the north-east with ever-increasing fury. Above the roar of 
_ the wind sounded the crashing of tiles, the roaring of water, the breaking 

of glass, the falling of walls and chimneys, and an indistinguishable tumult 
‘of noises. The wind blasts were freighted with solid sheets of rain, which 
bruised the exposed flesh, and forced themselves in streams through the 
smallest apertures.” 1 


At the end of five hours, there was an abrupt decrease in the wind 
velocity, for the centre of the storm had now reached Miami. There 
came a deceitful lull which lasted for over half an hour. During this 
Jull, people rushed out into the streets and neighbouring houses to see 
the extent of the damage and to ask how their friends had fared. Before 
they could regain safety, the wind was blowing with hurricane force from 
the south-east, and it continued to do so for another five hours. 

Moreover, the ocean burst over Miami Beach, and the waters of 
Biscayne Bay rose to an unprecedented height. Barges and boats of all 
descriptions were swept far inland, and quantities of wreckage and tons 
_ of sand were deposited on the streets and roadways. The banks of sand, 
washed up by the ocean when the hurricane picked the sea up bodily 
and pushed it ashore, covered byways and hedges to such a depth, that 
nothing short of steam shovels was able to make an impression on them. 

Annoyed by the fact that all boats had been warned off the open 
sea for several days before the hurricane, the waves plucked part of an 
ancient water-logged hulk from the ocean floor and hurled it against a 
front corner of an hotel at Miami Beach. This suburb lies 6 miles to the 
east of Miami; for more than a thousand yards beyond the highest 
tide, the water covered the land here to a depth of 3 feet. 

It was the second blow and the tidal wave (as many have supposed 
it to be) which caused the greatest loss of life and material damage. 

The wind licked the water out of Biscayne Bay and pushed it high 
on the shore, till the land was covered in places to a depth of 9 feet— 
especially in the beautiful suburb of Coco-nut Grove, 5 miles south of 
Miami. With the water was pushed a strange assortment of steamers, 
tugs, schooners, dredgers, scows, house-boats, motor-boats, and yachts 
of every degree of elegance. These were deposited on public thorough- 
fares, sprinkled freely through public parks, slammed rudely into the 
fronts of houses and hotels, and placed in such positions that one was 
totally at a loss to explain how the positions could have been reached. 

Stationary automobiles were overturned and wrecked, trees were 
_ smashed and uprooted, and the streets were full of a tangled mass of 
poles, boards, beams, plaster fragments, twisted wires, sign-boards, 
papers, ruined furniture and palm-fronds, all covered and intermingled 
with broken glass and tiles. 

One of our houses (which lieson Biscayne Bay a mile south of Miami), 
although built 6 feet above the normal high tide (which is less than a 
foot and a half) had nearly 3 feet of water init. The water in our other 


1 In the Wake of the Hurricane, by Kenneth L. Roberts, published in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, November 21, 1926, 
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house (which lies on Biscayne Bay 4 miles south of Miami) must have 
reached a depth of 8 feet, because one of my neighbours was washed by 
the current right into it, and he had much ado to keep himself from 
drowning in our drawing-room, while his head bobbed up and down 
against the ceiling ! 

Those who visited Miami in December, 1926, had difficulty in believing 
the tales told them; for, with very few exceptions, no well-built struc- 
ture in any part of the storm’s path suffered serious damage, and the 
‘boats, excluding a few which were completely ruined, had been replaced 
in the water. Of the twenty sky-scrapers, only one received much hurt, 
and this one had not been properly wind-braced. It was rapidly rebuilt. 

Coral Gables, the principal suburb of Miami and lying 3 miles to the 
west, was almost untouched except for awnings destroyed, windows 
broken, trees blown down, and palms uprooted. An army of gardeners 
and labourers was soon at work setting them up again, and, when we 
drove through the streets two months later, we should not have — 
there had been a hurricane unless we had read of it. 

In fact, Miami will be a bigger and better city for what she has gone 
through, and there will be in future a stricter scrutiny of building per- 
mits, as has always been the case in Coral Gables, where not a single 
home was blown down. Many of the great cities of the world have had 
similar trials, and, like a phoenix from the ashes, they have arisen in 
fairer form. London, New York, Chicago, Vancouver, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Lisbon have each been devastated by fire, and all are the 
better for it now. 

My statement that the damage to Miami and its surroundings was 
greatly exaggerated is corroborated by the following official account, 
which was published by the Mayor a week after the disaster : 


“From the thousands of telegrams pouring into Miami, hundreds of 
which are addressed to the mayor of the city, I am convinced a very much 
exaggerated idea of Miami’s condition has been created. 

‘“The West Indian hurricane, which swept over an area of 60 miles on 
the Atlantic coast on September 18, extending 30 miles north and 30 miles 
south of Miami, was by far the most severe and destructive storm that ever 
touched the mainland of the United States; Miami in her thirty years of 
existence has never been materially damaged before. 

“There was a great amount of damage to buildings through their unroof- 
ing and the breaking of windows. 

“The electric-light plant, water and gas systems were put out of com- 
mission. 

“The most regrettable part of the storm is the number of deaths, which 
total 106 to date in Dade County. There were 854 injured placed in regular 
and temporary hospitals, 450 of whom have been discharged. 

“Small buildings in outlying districts, cheaply constructed, were blown 
down. It was in these and in houseboats that the greatest number of deaths 
occurred. There was great damage done to yachts and pleasure-boats, but 
most of these will be put in shipshape order for the coming season. 

“Of the 150 hotels in Miami, Miami Beach, and Coral Gables, 75 per 
cent were not damaged to any great extent. 
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“In the six days which have passed since the storm, this city has come 
back with a speed that is absolutely amazing. No one who has not been 
on the ground, checking our progress, can realize the tremendous recovery 
a united, courageous, indefatigable citizenship has made. 

“ (Signed) City of Miami, 
“E, C. Romru, Mayor. 
“September 24, 1926.” 


How often, in the greatest sorrow, the greatest courage is born and 
the greatest triumph achieved, 
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Sydney, N.S.W., 116, 120 


“ Taiping,” 244-7 

Taj Mahal, 212-14 

Tanganyika, Lake, 32, 33, 35, 37, 87 
Tarawera, Lake, 149, 153, 154 
Tarawera, Mount, 149, 153 
Tattooing, 72, 243 

Taupo, 141, 144, 146 

Taupo, Lake, 142, 143, 145, 159, 160 
Tauronga Taupo, 160, 161 

Teak, 234, 243 

Telegraph Creek, 18, 250, 266, 267 
“ Telegraph ” Jackson, 253 
Temuka, 134 

Teneggris, 195, 196, 200 

Thermal Region, 144, 148 
Thiesmann, 172 

Tibetan, 225, 226 

Tick, 48, 112, 49 = 

Tiger, 195, 201, 206-9 

Tiger-fish, 29, 88 

Tobacco, 59 

Tokaanu, 142, 144, 160 

Tondo, 94, 96, 100 

Tonga, 204 

Tongariro, Mount, 142 

Tongariro, River, 160 

Tosari, 173, 193, 197, 200 

Towers of Silence, 204 

Town of a thousand Pagodas, 237 
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Tree-ferns, 157, 171, 178, 196, 225. — ~~ Waterall, 89, 96 

Treves, Sir Frederick, 35, 49, 72, 113. Waterbuck, 57, 60, 61, 62, 97 

Tropical fruits, 176 Whipping, 47, 78, 106 

Trout, 134, 156, 158-60, 254, 283, White Terraces, 150, 154 
285-90, 306-9 Wild Boars, 63, 161 


Tsetse, 34, 35, 40, 50, 79, 80,93,99,105 Wild Goats, 249, 260 
Wild Horses, 144 


Ulendo, 40 Wild Pigs, 155, 161 
Wild Turkey, 91 

Victoria Falls, 28-30, 111 Windfall, 255, 276, 279 

Villages, deserted, 48 Wolf, 15 

Village shrine, 108 Wolf-children, 232 (note) 

Viey, 36 Wolverine, 258, 260, 262 

Volcano, 142, 149, 175, 178, 199, 200 

Vulture, 53, 75 “ Yala’ala,”’ 59 


Young, Lake, 99 
Waikato River, 145, 146, 159 


Waimangu, 148, 154 Zagyo Bazaar, 238, 239 
Wairakei, 148, 149 Zambesi, 28, 30, III, 112 
Wairoa, 148, 150, 153 Zebra, Burchell’s, 61, 69 
Warthog, 63, 89 Zebra, Grévy’s, 61 
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